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OREA occupied the full time of the 
First Committee. During the gen- 
K eral debate, which had not been 
orea 

completed by November 13, four 
draft resolutions were submittted 
one each by Mexico, Peru, and the 
Soviet Union, and a joint proposal 
sponsored by 21 nations and presented 
by the United States. This last would 
affirm the principle of non-forcible re- 
patriation of prisoners of war. It would 
call on the Central Chinese People’s 
Government and the North Korean 
authorities to have their negotiators 
agree to an armistice “which recogn- 
izes the rights of all prisoners of war 
to an unrestricted opportunity to be 
repatriated and avoids the use of force 
in their repatriation.” 

The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, 
proposed establishment of a commis- 
sion composed of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, the 
U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of 
China, India, Burma, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea, and South 
Korea to take immediate steps for the 
settlement of the Korea question on 
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the basis of the unification of Korea 
by the Koreans themselves under the 
commission’s supervision, and to take 
comprehensive action to promote the 
repatriation of all prisoners of war by 
both sides. 

The Mexican proposal would pro- 
vide for temporary residence, with 
migratory status, in other states for 
those prisoners held by either party 
who desired such temporary residence, 
under arrangements which would per- 
mit them to work. 

Under the Peruvian proposal, a five- 
member commission would be estab- 
lished on which each of the parties 
would be represented by one delegate. 
‘The Assembly would appoint two, and 
a neutral, non-Member state would 
provide the fifth delegate, who would 
be chairman. The commission would 
immediately take steps to co-operate 
in the repatriation of prisoners in ac- 
cordance with their freely expressed 
wishes. Prisoners not wishing to be 
repatriated would remain under the 
protection of the commission in a 
neutralized zone. 





(Covering the period October 30 to November 13) 


A proposal was submitted to the 
Security Council on November 6, to 
urge India and Pakistan to 
negotiate an agreement im- 
mediately at United Nations Head- 
quarters on the specific number of 
forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line after demilitarization in 
Kashmir. Presented jointly by the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, the draft resolution provides 
that the number of such forces on the 
Pakistan side should be between 3,000 
and 6,000, and, on the India side, be- 
tween 12,000 and 18,000. These fig- 
ures had been suggested by Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan, in 
proposals he made to the two parties 
on July 16, 1952. In arriving at the 
specific numbers, the principles or 
criteria contained in Dr. Graham's 
later proposal of September 4, 1952, 
should be borne in mind, the draft 
resolution provides. After Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, ex- 
plained the joint proposal, the Council 
adjourned. It was unable at that time 
to set a date for its next meeting. 


Kashmir 
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The Assembly’s resumption of plen- 
ary debate on November 10 was a 
sufficiently important 
Secretary-General’s Gccasion, the more 
Resignation so because several 
Foreign Ministers were expected to 
speak. But an unexpected develop- 
ment made the meeting momentous. 
Immediately after the meeting had 
been called to order, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie went to the rostrum 
and announced his decision to resign. 
To a hushed Assembly he read out a 
letter he had delivered that morning 
to President Pearson. Mr. Lie recalled 
a confidential conversation he had 
with Mr. Pearson as far back as Sep- 
tember 11, when he had communi- 
cated his decision to resign. He also 
recalled that he had wanted to retire 
in 1950 at the end of his five-year 
term, but because of the aggression in 
Korea, had agreed to stay on. Now 
the aggression had been thrown back 
and a new Secretary-General, the 
unanimous choice of the five great 
powers, may be more helpful, he said, 
in achieving an armistice, if the So- 
viet Union, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, and the North Koreans are sin- 
cere in their wish to end the fighting. 
If, on the other hand, the situation 
should worsen, Mr. Lie did not want 
the position of Secretary-General to 
be the least hindrance to any hope of 
a new understanding to prevent world 
disaster. Further, the new Headquar- 
ters had been completed and a good 
Secretariat established. “I am stepping 
aside now because I hope that this 
may help the United Nations to save 
the peace and to serve better the cause 
of the freedom and progress of all 
mankind.” 

Two days later, the General Com- 
mittee decided without discussion to 
add to the agenda the item “Appoint- 
ment of the Secretary-General.” The 
Secretary-General is appointed by the 
General Assembly on a recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 


The Fifth (Administrative and Bud- 
getary) Committee began its work on 
October 20 with a general 
debate and then proceeded 
as usual with its first read- 
ing of the budget estimates. Tentative 
decisions were made on several heads 
of expenditure, broadly on the lines of 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee. 


On October 29 the Committee re- 
ferred back to its advisory body the 
estimates for the Department of Pub- 
lic Information with a request that 
efforts be made in consultation with 
the Secretary-General to “reach a so- 
lution satisfactory to both.” The Ad- 
visory Committee had recommended 
a cut of $142,000 but the Secretary- 


Budgetary 
Problems 
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General had argued for a restoration 
of $137,300. On November 3 an en- 
tirely new proposal was presented by 
the United Kingdom representative, a 
proposal, in effect, for an “across the 
board” cut in administrative expenses 
by about $735,000. Three days later 
the Committee adopted this proposal 
by a vote of 44 for, none against and 
6 abstentions. Accordingly the Secre- 
tary-General will shortly submit his 
recommendations to achieve such re- 
ductions. 


Continuation of the three-year $250 
million program of aid for Palestinian 
refugees inaugurated 
by the Assembly at 
its sixth session was 
assured by action of 
the seventh session on November 6. 
The Assembly approved a draft reso- 
lution recommended by its Ad Hoc 
Political Committee under the terms 
of which $23 million is set aside for 
relief during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and $18 million for the 
fiscal year 1953-54. A sum of $100 
million would be available for reinte- 
gration programs, including resettle- 
ment and repatriation, without preju- 
dice to the principle of compensation. 


Assembly Approves 
Program for 
Palestinian Refugees 


Abolition of all laws and practices 
of racial and religious discrimination 
in the dependent ter- 
ritories is recom 
mended in a draft 
resolution adopted by the Fourth Com- 
mittee on November 3. 

The proposal, which was adopted 
without a dissenting vote, recommends 
also that administering powers ex- 
amine all laws in the territories with 
the aim of abolishing discriminatory 
practices or provisions of a racial or 
religious character. The Committee 
also recommended that public facil- 
ities should be open to all inhabitants 
in the territories without distinction 
of race. 

The Fourth Committee also adopted 
two draft resolutions dealing with the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Hitherto, 
this body has been a temporary organ 
operating on a three-year program. 
By a vote of 40-12, the Fourth Com- 
mittee proposed that the Committee 
on Information, after a further three- 
year term, should continue for as long 
as there exist territories whose people 
have not yet reached full self-govern- 
ment. In a further proposal, adopted 
on November 11, the Fourth Commit- 
tee expressed the desirability of direct 
participation by qualified indigenous 
representatives in the work of the 
Committee on Information and _ in- 
vited the administering Member states 
to make such participation possible. 


To Help 
Dependent Peoples 





Approved by 40-10 with 4 abstentions, 
the measure was strongly opposed by 
all the administering members. 


What originated in petitions by the 
Ewe tribe for unification under a single 
administration now 
has become a wide- 
spread desire for 
the unification of British and French- 
administered Togoland, the neighbor- 
ing West African Trust Territories. 
This is one of the main conclusions 
reached by the United Nations Visit- 
ing Mission to West Africa after an 
on-the-spot investigation. 

With the exception of some tribes 
in British Togoland, the desire for 
unification is widespread. However, 
there is no general agreement on any 
particular form of unification. 

During its month-long tour the 
Mission interrogated all sections of the 
community and received a total of 
2,899 communications. Its report, 
compiled in West Africa, will be taken 
up by the Trusteeship Council on No- 
vember 21. After examining the Mis- 
sion’s findings, the Council will submit 
its own report, with recommendations, 
to the General Assembly. 


Togoland Unification 
Problem 


The Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee has decided to hear the views of 
indigenous spokesmen 
from five African Trust 
Territories when, later 
this month, it considers the Trustee- 
ship Council’s report on current de- 
velopments in these territories. The rep- 
resentatives of various indigenous 
groups will come from Tanganyika, 
Somaliland, the French Cameroons, 
and British and French Togoland, and 
will be the largest group of indigenous 
spokesmen ever to appear before an 
Assembly Committee. 


Spokesmen From 
Trust Territories 


The sudden death of Abraham H. 
Feller, General Counsel of the United 
Nations, on November 
13 brought shock and 
grief at the Headquar- 
ters of the Organization. The United 
Nations has suffered “an irreparable 
loss” of “a great and loyal interna- 
tional civil servant and a great and 
loyal American,” said Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie. “His unswerving loy- 
alty to the cause of the United Na- 
tions,” Lester B. Pearson, President 
of the General Assembly, said, “was 
equalled only by the devotion with 
which he discharged his onerous 
duties.” Mr, Feller, an authority on in- 
ternational law, had been with the 
United Nations since its establishment 
in 1946 and was Principal Director of 
the Secretariat Department of Legal 
Affairs. 

(Continued on page 472) 


United Nations 
Suffers Loss 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE 
SUBMITS RESIGNATION BEFORE ASSEMBLY 


AN unexpected development marked 
the plenary meeting of the Assem- 
bly held on November 10 to resume 
the general debate which had been 
adjourned on October 20. At the be- 
ginning of the meeting Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie announced his deci- 
sion to resign the great office which he 
has held since 1946. The Secretary- 
General spoke as follows: 


“Mr. President, Distinguished 
Delegates: 


Before you resume the general de- 
bate I feel it is my duty to inform you 
of the text of a letter I handed this 
morning to the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It reads as follows:— 


‘Dear Mr. Pearson, 

‘I wish to refer to our personal 
and confidential conversation on 
the eleventh of September, in which 
I informed you that I had decided, 
after lengthy consideration over 
many months, to submit my resig- 
nation as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

‘It had been my intention—as I 
informed you then—to take this 
step at the opening of the Seventh 
Session of the General Assembly. 
I have delayed until today, when 
the Foreign Ministers of the five 
Permanent Members of the Security 
Council are all present for the first 
time during this session, in the hope 
that this will facilitate agreement 
on my successor. 

‘I shall be grateful if you would 
propose as a new item on the 
agenda Appointment of the Secre- 
tary-General.’ 


SECURITY COUNCIL INFORMED [| have also 
informed the President of the Security 
Council, Dr, Tsiang, about my deci- 
sion. 

I think you all should know that it 
was last summer, after long talks with 
my family and a few close friends, 
that I finally decided. Since then, a 
very few others whom I consulted 
have tried to persuade me to go on. I 
thank them for that. But I am quite 
sure that this is the time to leave with- 
out damage to the United Nations, 
and that it would be better for the 
United Nations if I do so now. 
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First of all, I ask you to remember 
that I wanted to retire in 1950 at the 
end of my five-year term. I agreed to 
continue only because the aggression 
in Korea created circumstances that 
put me under an obligation to carry 
on. 


CHANGED SITUATION Now I feel that 
situation is somewhat different. The 
United Nations has thrown back ag- 
gression in Korea. There can be an 
armistice if the Soviet Union, the Chi- 





THIS PICTURE OF MR. LIE was taken in his 

office at Permanent Headquarters, shortly after 

he made his announcement to the General 
Assembly on November 10. 


nese People’s Republic and the North 
Koreans are sincere in their wish to 
end the fighting. 

If they are sincere, then a new 
Secretary-General, who is the unani- 
mous choice of the five Great Powers, 
the Security Council and of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, may be more helpful 
than I can be. On the other hand, if, 
the world situation should go from 
bad to worse, at least I would not 
want the position of Secretary-General 
to hinder in the slightest degree any 
hope of reaching a new understanding 
that would prevent world disaster. 

There are other reasons why it is 
now more appropriate for me to retire 
than in 1950. The Permanent Head- 
quarters buildings have been complet- 
ed. It is not necessary for me to stay 
on for the last finishing touches—for 
the lawns to grow green, and the trees 
to be planted and the gardens to flow- 
er and the murals to be painted. 


NO OTHER REASONS The Secretariat, 
also, is better established and organ- 
ized as one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations, It can still be 
improved, of course, and made more 
efficient. But the United Nations now 
has a good Secretariat. I have placed 
before this session of the Assembly 
proposals for the reorganization that 
I believe might contribute to improved 
administration in the future. I think a 
new Secretary-General should be elect- 
ed now, so that he may have time to 
make his own judgment about these 
proposals before the next session of 
the General Assembly acts upon them. 

I know there is a risk that my ac- 
tion today may be misunderstood. Still, 
I must say as strongly as I can, that 
my resignation is caused by the rea- 
sons just stated and by no other. 

I would like the Members to know 
that I am stepping aside now because 
I hope this may help the United Na- 
tions to save the peace and to serve 
better the cause of freedom and prog- 
ress for all mankind.” 

Subsequently, on November 12, the 
General Committee decided, without 
discussion or objection, to recommend 
to the Assembly the placing on its 
agenda of the additional item re- 
quested by Mr. Lie: “Appointment of 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations.” 
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PROPOSALS IN FIRST COMMITTEE 
FOR BREAKING ARMISTICE DEADLOCK 


A “VERY full oral report and re- 
view” by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, of the United States, opened 
the Assembly’s detailed consideration 
of the Korean question in the First 
Committee. The debate began on Oc- 
tober 24. Earlier the Committee 
decided to take up this question first, 
the agenda item being entitled, “Re- 
ports of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea.” 

On October 23, the Committee ap- 
proved by a vote of 54-5, with | 
abstention, a Thailand proposal to 
invite a representative of the Republic 
of Korea to participate without vote. 
By a vote of 11-38, with 8 abstentions, 
it rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to in- 
vite representatives of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT Mr. Acheson 
began with a review of the history, 
recalling the early hopes for the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea and the frustration 
of those hopes; the establishment of 
the Republic, the attempts to subvert 
the Republic, the aggression against 
it, and the role of the United Nations. 
He brought the story up through the 
armistice negotiations and then dealt 
with the outstanding issues. At the 
outset, he declared the Assembly “must 
come to some conclusion as to whether 
the aggressor really wants an armi- 
stice.” 

“If there is an honest armistice 
which is wanted in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations,” 
he declared, “then my Government, 
and I am sure most of the other gov- 
ernments here, will do everything in 
their power to achieve it. But if that 
is not the case and if the resistance 
must go on, then we shall have to 
examine Our positions and our ability 
to carry that resistance forward.” 


MILITARY OPERATIONS Mr. Acheson 
summed up the present military posi- 
tion in these terms: The aggression 
has been halted and thrown back be- 
yond the line from which it has 
started. “That was the purpose of the 
intervention by the United Nations, 
and it has been achieved.” Sixteen 
Members of the United Nations, “a 
very considerable number,” are con- 
tributing to the fighting itself, and 
other Members are assisting in the 
operation. 
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Although it is opposed by commu- 
nists operating from outside Korea, 
the United Nations has limited the 
conflict to Korea itself, despite many 
difficulties and vast provocation, “It 
is the intention of the United Nations 
Command to continue that limitation.” 

Before conducting bombing opera- 
tions, the United Nations Command, 
despite great risks to the operations 
and to the personnel engaged, has re- 
peatedly warned civilians where and 
approximately when they were to take 
place. 

The charges by the communists, 
particularly the Soviet Union, against 
the United Nations Command of the 
use of biological, bacterial, and gas 
warfare are “utterly, totally, and com- 
pletely false.” The Command _ has 
offered to give any impartial body— 
the Red Cross or any other—full ac- 
cess behind the lines in the south or 
anywhere else to discover whether 
there is any truth in those charges and 
has urged that the investigation take 
place. Yet the Soviet Union has vetoed 
a Security Council resolution provid- 
ing for an impartial investigation. 

There have been communist atroc- 
ities against prisoners of war—indi- 
vidually and, on a larger scale, against 
the prisoners as a whole—which con- 
sist of not marking the prisoner-of- 
war camps so they can be seen from 
the air in bombing operations and of 
locating the camps beside important 
military targets. 


NEGOTIATION ATTEMPTS Mr. Acheson 
also spoke of the efforts to obtain 
United Nations objectives by negotia- 
tion and by peaceful means— by the 
Security Council in 1950, by the 
Cease-Fire Group established by the 
Assembly in December 1950, by the 
Good Offices Committee set up by the 
Assembly two months later, by the 
United Nations Command itself, and 
the diplomatic efforts from the be- 
ginning by the United States Govern- 
ment, other governments participat- 
ing in the fighting in Korea, and gov- 
ernments not participating in that 
fighting. All such efforts had been 
wholly unproductive. 


ARMISTICE TALKS The Secretary of State 
then turned to the armistice negotia- 
tions. These had been so involved and 
lengthy that it was important to em- 
phasize the three main purposes of 
the United Nations Command: to 
bring an end to the fighting on a 


basis which achieves the purpose of 
repelling the aggression; to get the 
maximum possible assurance against 
a renewal of the fighting; to bring 
about a fair exchange of prisoners. 


It took two weeks and two days 
merely to determine an agenda, con- 
sisting of the items: the fixing of a 
military demarcation line between 
both sides so as to establish a de- 
militarized zone as a basic condition 
for a cessation of hostilities in Korea; 
concrete arrangements for the realiza- 
tion of a cease-fire and an armistice 
in Korea, including the composition, 
authority, and functions of a super- 
vising organization; arrangements re- 
lating to prisoners of war; recommen- 
dations to the governments of the 
countries concerned on both sides. 


DEMARCATION LINE On the military 
demarcation line, it took four months 
to get agreement, during which the 
communists argued that the line should 
be the thirty-eighth parallel. The Unit- 
ed Nations Command, on the other 
hand, took the view that the parallel 
had no military significance whatever, 
that the line must be based on the 
actual military situation, and that it 
must be a line which left both sides 
in a defensible position. Finally, this 
was agreed to on November 27, 1951. 


RECOMMENDATION TO GOVERNMENTS 
There was a great deal of discussion, 
too, about the recommendation to gov- 
ernments, All sorts of political ques- 
tions, said Mr. Acheson, were intro- 
duced by the communists, but the 
United Nations Command took the 
position that it was not able to dis- 
cuss political questions of any sort. 
Finally, after a great effort, agreement 
was reached on a recommendation 
that a political conference on a higher 
level of both sides should be held 
three months after an armistice was 
to become effective to settle through 
negotiations the questions of the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, “et cetera.” 

In agreeing to this recommendation, 
the United Nations Command made 
it clear that the recommendation 
would be directed to the United Na- 
tions as well as to the Republic of 
Korea—that is, that the United Na- 
tions has a stake in the future settle- 
ment of those questions; that “for- 
eign forces” meant all non-Korean 
forces; and that “et cetera” should 
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not be construed to relate to matters 
outside of Korea. 


CEASE-FIRE The discussion on arrange- 
ments for a cease-fire and for the su- 
pervision of a cease-fire took five 
months. Under this item, the only 
purpose of the United Nations Com- 
mand was to get the maximum as- 
surance against a renewal of aggres- 
sion. At all times, the United Na- 
tions Command’s negotiators stood by 
certain principles. First, they were 
quite willing to have the same super- 
vision, the same restrictions imposed 
on them as they asked for the other 
side. Secondly, they insisted that there 
should be no increase in the strength 
of the armed forces on either side, 
but that there should be provision for 
the rotation of personnel, Thirdly, 
they insisted that the impartial super- 
vision commission must have free 
access to the territory of both sides 
to observe how the armistice was be- 
ing observed. 

The communists, on the other hand, 
continually referred to principles which 
caused a great deal of trouble. One 
concerned the freedom of their in- 
ternal affairs from interference, which 
came up every time there was a sug- 
gestion that anything should be done 
behind their lines—that the airfields 
should not be repaired, for instance, 
or that there should be inspection. 
They refused to agree that the air- 
fields should not be reconstructed and 
rehabilitated. 


SUPERVISION GROUP Another matter 
which took a long time was the com- 
position of the supervision group. It 
had been agreed that impartial nations 
might be nominated to this inspection 
commission by each side, provided 
that no side had a right to nominate 
a country which was offensive or re- 
garded as not impartial by the other 
side. 

The United Nations Command sug- 
gested Sweden, Switzerland, and Nor- 
way. The communists named Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union. 

“The presence of any of those three 
nations as impartial ones was of course 
ridiculous,” commented Mr. Acheson, 
“but the presence of the Soviet Union, 
which, as I pointed out, had organ- 
ized, equipped, advised, directed, 
trained, and maintained this aggres- 
sion, on a group of impartial observers 
was intolerable, and that could not 
be accepted.” 


PACKAGE PROPOSAL Finally, the nego- 
tiations got down to three points— 
the airfields, the question of the im- 
partial nations, and the treatment .of 
prisoners. At that time, the United 
Nations Command put forward what 
was called a “package proposal” to 
settle all three together. 

That proposal was that the Com- 
mand would give up its insistence that 
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THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA’S Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Y. T. Pyun (left), with Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, of the United States. 


the airfields should not be rehabili- 
tated, provided it was agreed on the 
other side that the supervision group 
should be Sweden, Switzerland, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia, and that 
the United Nations Command's posi- 
tion on prisoners of war should be 
accepted. The package proposal was 
rejected. 


PRISONERS OF WAR From that time 
on, the discussion revolved around 
the prisoner-of-war question, which 
was One part of the three-point pro- 
posal. Going next into the matter of 
prisoners of war, Mr. Acheson de- 
clared that the United Nations Com- 
mand had never expected that it 
would be an issue at all or that it 
would take the time that it did. 


Furthermore, he said, the United 
Nations Command would have been 
quite satisfied to have all prisoners 
returned, provided no humanitarian 
considerations entered into the mat- 
ter. The Command had no desire to 
keep even one prisoner or to return 
any prisoner to any particular place. 
Moreover, the Command had always 
said that it would consider any plan 
or proposal which accepted the Unit- 
ed Nations view that prisoners should 
not be forced to return to the other 
side. Thus it had welcomed the pro- 
posals by Mexico and many others 
which were useful and helpful, but 
all came to grief on the insistence by 
the communists that prisoners must 
be forced to return. 

From the very beginning, the Sec- 
retary of State continued, the United 
Nations Command has followed the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, and it has particularly done 





so by promptly sending lists of prison- 
ers to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross which, in turn, has 
sent those lists to the other side. 

Vast numbers of prisoners have 
been captured by the United Nations 
side. More than 170,000 names were 
sent in. Subsequently, it was discov- 
ered that, during the period of whole- 
sale surrenders by the North Korean 
Army and a mass movement of refu- 
gees from the north, 37,000 were sent 
to prisoner-of-war camps who were not 
prisoners but civilians. These were 
therefore reclassified and set free, and 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross was informed of them by 
name. 


121,000 IN CUSTODY Later, a revised 
list containing 132,000 names was 
given to the communists, but investiga- 
tion revealed that an additional 11,- 
000 were Republic of Korea citizens 
not properly classified as prisoners of 
war, and they, too, were being re- 
leased. Thus, the United Nations Com- 
mand has about 121,000 persons in 
custody as prisoners of war. 


The communist practice, on the 
other hand, has been not to inform 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross or the United Nations 
Command, through any channel, of 
the names and numbers of prisoners 
of war, as required by law. When they 
finally agreed to list the prisoners of 
war, they listed 11,500, including all 
Koreans and all United Nations Com- 
mand prisoners. Previously, however, 
they had announced over _ the 
radio that, in the first nine months 
of hostilities, they had captured 65,- 
000 persons. The difference, they ex- 
plained, was accounted for by persons 
who had been “re-educated” at the 
front—“so quickly,” commented Mr. 
Acheson, “that it was impossible to 
get their names,” although they had 
joined the North Korean Army. 


In the treatment of prisoners of 
war, he continued, the United Na- 
tions Command has not only sent the 
lists, but it has admitted the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
to its prisoner-of-war camps; it has 
given that Committee every facility 
to investigate every camp; and, on 
every occasion on which it has been 
criticized by the International Com- 
mittee for any conduct, it has promptly 
met that criticism and changed what 
was going on in the camp. 

The communists, on the other hand, 
have not given lists of names and 
have failed to appoint a protecting 
power or a benevolent organization 
such as the Red Cross. They rejected 
the efforts of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross to get into 
the communist prisoner-of-war camps. 
They refused to exchange relief pack- 
ages and, until recently, even mail, 
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and mail was now allowed only on a 
most limited scale. They have refused 
to report on the health of prisoners 
of war and to exchange the seriously 
ill and wounded as required by the 
Geneva Convention. The have failed 
to give the accurate locations of the 
prisoner-of-war camps and to mark 
them properly, and they have placed 
their camps dangerously near legiti- 
mate military targets in defiance of 
the Geneva Convention. 


REPATRIATION ISSUE On the origin of 
the repatriation issue, Mr. Acheson 
recalled that, as increasing numbers 
of prisoners came into United Nations 
hands, it was found that more and 
more of them believed that, if they 
were returned to the communists, 
they would be executed, imprisoned, 
or treated brutally in some way. They 
therefore took the position that they 
would not be exchanged and that, if 
an attempt were made to exchange 
them, they would resist by force. 

The United Nations Command and 
the governments whose troops were 
in Korea considered it unthinkable 
that force should be used to drive 
those prisoners into the hands of the 
communists. No Member of the Unit- 
ed Nations outside the communist 
group ever suggested that it was right, 
proper, legal, or necessary to do so. 

Not until the interrogation period 
in April 1952 did the magnitude of 
the problem become clear—that, on 
account of the large numbers who 
held those views, it would be not only 
highly immoral and illegal to force 
them to return, but it would require 
a military operation of no inconsider- 
able proportions to carry it out. 

Throughout the negotiations, the 
United Nations Command has taken 
the view that every prisoner in its 
custody is entitled to the opportunity 
to be repatriated—every one of the 
121,000—even though the number 
who would be returned from the other 
side would number only 11,500. 


SCREENING Mr. Acheson dealt next 
with the so-called screening of prison- 
ers—their interrogation to find out 
whether or not they would violently 
resist a return to the communist side. 
The communists had always contended 
that it was wrong to do that, yet the 
screening had been done with their 
knowledge and acquiescene. This 
came about, he said, as a result of 
arguments on the principle of repatria- 
tion in April 1952. When the com- 
munists asked how many would vi- 
olently resist going back, the United 
Nations Command replied that the 
only way to find out would be to ask 
them; and a proclamation by the com- 
munist side of amnesty for any 
prisoner who would return would be 
helpful. The communists did proclaim 
such an amnesty—for the very pur- 
pose, Mr. Acheson commented, of 
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effecting, if they could, the decision of 
the prisoners in the period of inter- 
rogation. 

The United Nations Command was 
as careful and fair in the screening 
as possible. In the case of Chinese 
prisoners of war, the interrogation 
was done exclusively by United States 
military personnel, not Chinese. Ko- 
reans were questioned largely by Unit- 
ed States military personnel, assisted 
in some cases by others. 

Furthermore, the prisoners were 
encouraged to agree to repatriation, 
for a prisoner who does not want to 
go back is a problem. They were 
warned of the possible ill effects to 
their families in the communist area 
if they did not return. They were told 
that no promises would be made to 
them about their future. 

If there was any doubt whether a 
prisoner was going to resist or not, he 
was put in a group which had agreed 
to return home. Only when the inter- 
rogators were convinced that a pris- 
oner would violently resist—not just 
argue about it, but violently resist— 
was he classified as not available for 
repatriation. 

The final results were that 83,000 
wished to be repatriated—76,600 Ko- 
reans and 6,400 Chinese. In order to 
discredit the United Nations Com- 
mand and the interrogation, the com- 
munist leaders inspired disturbances 
at the Koje camps, to which order 
was finally restored by the use of the 
minimum of force necessary. 

The United Nations Command is 
willing, as it has always been, Mr. 
Acheson emphasized, to have all the 
screening redone by any impartial 
body in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND PRACTICE He 
then examined the repatriation ques- 
tion in the light of international law 
and international practice and in view 
of the communist contention that all 


the prisoners, in fact, want to return 
and that, under international law and 
practice, they must be returned, forci- 
bly if necessary. The United Nations 
Command, on the other hand, main- 
tains that it has lived up to the human- 
itarian principles of the Geneva Con- 
vention and that its position on re- 
patriation is wholly consistent with 
that Convention. 


Mr. Acheson quoted the Geneva 
Convention and the General Assem- 
bly’s interpretation of it as contained 
in a resolution adopted on December 
14, 1950, to show that an unrestricted 
opportunity of repatriation must be 
given, but not that a prisonor of war 
must be forced at the end of a bayo- 
net, fighting, perhaps dying, to go 
back when he does not want to. In 
fact, this precise matter had come up 
when the 1949 Convention was being 
negotiated, and, as a result of the dis- 
cussion, it was decided that the exist- 
ing, recognized international practice 
should be maintained, not enlarged: in 
other words, that a detaining state re- 
tained the discretion as to whether it 
would honor a claim for asylum, not 
that a prisoner had the absolute right 
to remain in the detaining state if he 
wanted to. 

In citing instances in which the 
principle had been applied, Mr. Ache- 
son quoted particularly treaties which 
had been entered into by the Soviet 
Union. These were with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Denmark, Estonia, 
France, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Austria, Latvia, Poland, Turkey, and 
Hungary and were signed between 
March 3, 1918, and December 7, 
1921. 

Furthermore, in the Second World 
War, he said, the Soviet Union, in an 
ultimatum to the commander of the 
German troops at Stalingrad on Jan- 
uary 8, 1943, guaranteed to all who 
surrendered that, after the end of the 
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war, they would be allowed to return 
to Germany or to any country where 
they might desire to go. Later, in the 
Budapest area, a similar offer was 
made to German troops. And a Soviet 
Union publication referred to those 
episodes as expressing the highest act 
of humanitarianism. With that Mr. 
Acheson agreed. Indeed, that was the 
international law and practice in re- 
lation to the subject. 


VARIATIONS OF KOREA PROPOSAL As for 
the existing state of the proposals in 
regard to the prisoners of war in 
Korea, the package proposal of the 
United Nations Command is still open, 
reiterated the Secretary of State. Sev- 
eral variations had been offered by 
that Command as follows: 


First, joint Red Cross teams from 
both sides, with or without military 
observers from both sides, would be 
admitted to the prisoner-of-war camps 
of both sides to verify whether alleged 
non-repatriates would, in fact, forcibly 
resist return to the side from which 
they came. 


Another suggestion was that all 
prisoners of war on both sides should 
be delivered in groups in a neutral 
area and should there be given oppor- 
tunity to express their attitude toward 
repatriation. This attitude could be 
expressed to and determined by any 
one of the following groups—the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross, teams from impartial nations, 
joint military teams from the commu- 
nist side and the United Nations side, 
joint Red Cross teams—or any com- 
bination of any of those groups. ‘That 
would mean that they would be taken 
to a neutral zone and asked by this 
impartial body whether they would 
resist or whether they would not. If 
they said they were going to resist, 
they would not have to be returned. 


THREE MORE VARIATIONS On September 
28, the United Nations Command 
gave three more variations of that 
suggestion. One was that the agree- 
ment should say that all prisoners are 
entitled to be released and repatriated. 
The obligation of the two military 
sides would be discharged by taking a 
prisoner to this agreed neutral place, 
where he would be identified and his 
name checked against the agreed list 
of prisoners of war, and at that time 
any prisoner who indicated that he 
wished to return to the side which 
had detained him would be permitted 
to do so, and if he did return to that 
side he would not be kept as a pris- 
oner of war, but released. Thus the 
prisoner would be repatriated in the 
neutral zone, but not turned over to 
the communists. If he said he wished 
to return, he returned, and it was all 
done on an accepted principle. 


Another suggestion was that prison- 
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ers who would not resist repatriation 
should be expeditiously exchanged, 
and that all prisoners who had indi- 
cated to the United Nations Command 
that they would forcibly resist repat- 
riation would be delivered to the de- 
militarized zone in small groups, where 
they would be entirely free from the 
military control of either side. There 
they would be interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of a mutually agreed coun- 
try or countries not participating in 
the Korean hostilities, and they would 
be free to go either north or south as 
they might choose. 

A third proposal was that there 
should not be any interviewing at all. 
The prisoners would be taken in small 
groups to the neutral zone, and there 
they would be turned loose and told, 
“That way is north, that is North 
Korea; that way is south, that is South 
Korea—take whichever way you 
wish.” They would not be interviewed 
or asked any questions, but would 
themselves decide which way they 
wanted to go. 





“NEW” PROPOSAL EXAMINED All of 
those suggestions were submitted, Mr. 
Acheson recalled, and they were re- 
jected on October 8. Foreign Minister 
Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., had said 
that on that day some new proposals 
were made by the communists, but 
they were in fact the proposal that had 
been made by the communist side 
without any change for at least the last 
five months. 

When that was done, the United 
Nations Command representative re- 
cessed the discussions while expressing 
willingness to return at any time when 
the communist side would either say 
it was ready to accept any one of the 
variations put forward by the United 
Nations Command or to make some 
proposal of its own in good faith. But 
the communists had not done that. 

The so-called new proposal of Oc- 
tober 8 merely meant, Mr. Acheson 
said, that all prisoners would be 
brought to the neutral zone and there 
turned over to the communists. Red 
Cross teams would tell them that they 
were going home and that it was 
hoped that they would lead a peaceful 
life, although that was not certain. Af- 
ter all the prisoners had been turned 
over to the communists, they would 
be classified, according to nationality 
and area, as Chinese or Koreans, and 
then the Koreans would be divided 
into North Koreans and South Kore- 
ans. Then all North Koreans and all 
Chinese would have to be turned over 
to the communist side, and those pris- 
oners of the United Nations Command 
who had lived in South Korea could 
remain there. 

That proposal, declared Mr. Ache- 
son, was not only not new, but it was 
disingenuous and calculated to mis- 


lead. It went right back to forcible 
repatriation. 


JOINT DRAFT RESOLUTION In order to 
perform what seemed to be one of 
the preliminary steps in the considera- 
tion of the Korean question—that is, 
to find out further, if possible, whether 
the communists really wished to have 
an honest armistice in Korea — 
it seemed wise, necessary, and help- 
ful to have the General Assembly 
affirm the principle of non-forcible 
repatriation as representing the will 
of the Assembly. To that end, the 
United States had joined with the dele- 
gations of Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Honduras, Iceland, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, 
Thailand, ‘Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and Uruguay in presenting a 
draft resolution, 

This would reaffirm the earnest in- 
tention of the United Nations to reach 
a just and honorable settlement of the 
Korean conflict and note with approv- 
al the tentative agreements which the 
United Nations Command has reached 
on behalf of the United Nations. 

It would also note with approval 
the principle followed by the United 
Nations Command with regard to the 
question of repatriation of prisoners of 
war, and the numerous proposals 
which the Command has made to 
solve the questions in accordance with 
this humanitarian principle. It would 
note further that other suggestions 
consistent with the basic humanitarian 
position of the United Nations Com- 
mand have been made by various 
Members of the United Nations. The 
draft resolution then would call on 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China and 
on the North Korean authorities to 
avert further bloodshed by having 
their negotiators agree to an armistice 
“which recognizes the rights of all 
prisoners of war to an _ unrestricted 
Opportunity to be repatriated and 
avoids the use of force in their repatri- 
ation.” 

Finally, it would request the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly to trans- 
mit the resolution to the Chinese and 
North Koreans and to report to the 
Assembly as soon as appropriate dur- 
ing this session on the result of his 
action, 


GREAT SACRIFICES Mr. Acheson con- 
cluded his statement with this exhor- 
tation: “This session of the General 
Assembly has a great responsibility in 
facing the grave question of peace in 
Korea. We all share a deep yearning 
for that peace. The whole object and 
purpose of all that we do here is to 
further the cause of peace, and we 
shall continue these efforts with all our 
strength. 
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“But We must not and we cannot 
buy peace at the price of honor. Great 
sacrifices have been made and are be- 
ing made by the Members of the 
United Nations and by the men of the 
United Nations in order that the prin- 
ciples on which this Organization is 
based may be preserved against attack. 
‘These sacrifices have a place of honor 
in the record of mankind’s struggle for 
a world of law and order in which 
decency and freedom may survive and 
flourish. Let no act of ours weaken or 
destroy the noble purpose of those 
sacrifices.” 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT It was five days be- 
fore the next statement in the general 
debate was made, that by Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., on October 29, 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that the consid- 
eration of the reports of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea had in 
fact turned into a debate on the prob- 
lem which interested all partisans of 
peace and progress throughout the 
world, that of bringing to an end the 
war imposed on the Korean people. 

At the beginning of the seventh ses- 
sion, the Polish delegation had sub- 
mitted a proposal on the Korean ques- 
tion as a whole and had requested, 
with the support of the Soviet Union, 
that that proposal should be the first 
item on the agenda. The opposition of 
the United States and of the other sig- 
natories of the Atlantic Treaty had 
brought about the failure of that at- 
tempt. It was therefore paradoxical 
that, after the United States delegation 
had ensured that the reports of the 
United Nations Commission should be 
examined forthwith, Mr. Acheson 
should have dealt with the Korean 
question as a whole and not with the 
Commission’s reports, although those 
reports could not be dealt with apart 
from the problem of war and peace in 
Korea. 

Charging that Mr. Acheson’s histor- 
ical survey was a complete distortion 
of the events that had taken place 
since the Cairo and Moscow confer- 
ences, Mr. Vyshinsky then proceeded 
to give his own version of those 
events, after which he turned to the 
armistice negotiations. 


ARMISTICE NEGOTATIONS The United 
States, he said, had proposed rotation, 
and Mr. Acheson had emphasized the 
necessity of not preventing such rota- 
tion. Envisaging a rotation of 5,000 
men, the Korean-Chinese command 
had raised no objection to the idea, 
but on the United States proposal for 
a rotation of 75,000 men, it had 
agreed to a rotation of 35,000 men by 
either side. 

‘The Korean-Chinese command had 
not, however, been able to accept the 
United States proposal that a commis- 
sion should be set up to check on con- 
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ditions in the rear of either party. In- 
deed, such a commission might have 
provoked further incidents. 

During the discussion of the line of 
demarcation, the United States dele- 
gation had insisted on drawing it in 
the manner strategically most advan- 
tageous to it and by which it would 
have acquired control of additional 
North Korean territory equivalent to 
one-twentieth of the whole of Korea. 

While demanding territorial com- 
pensation in the course of the negotia- 
tions, the United States and the South 
Koreans had systematically provoked 
a series of incidents in the neutral 
negotiation zone. In August and Sep- 
tember 1951 the armed forces of the 
United States had committed a num- 
ber of violations of air space and 
other violations in the zone, Neverthe- 
less, the Korean-Chinese command, 
by maintaining a patient, flexible, 
peace-loving, and honest attitude, had 
been able to remove the obstacles and 
had agreed on some 60 important arti- 
cles of the armistice agreement. 


PRISONER EXCHANGE One _ question 
which it had been impossible to solve, 
however, was that of prisoner ex- 
change. It was an important problem 
which required prompt and energetic 
action. 

In that connection, the United 
States wished the Assembly to adopt, 
as the view of the United Nations, a 
draft resolution which was contrary 
to existing practice and the principles 
of international law. 


The question of war prisoners had 
not arisen unexpectedly, as Mr. Ache- 
son had said. Ever since December 12, 
1951, the Korean-Chinese command 
had been proposing that prisoners of 
war on both sides should be released 
and repatriated as soon as possible 
after the armistice was signed, that 
repatriation commissions should be set 
up, and that lists of war prisoners 
should be exchanged. Instead of an- 
swering that proposal, the United 
States had issued an ultimatum con- 
cerning both information on war pris- 
Oners and inspection of prison camps 
by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. 

On December 18, the Korean-Chi- 
nese command had submitted a list of 
11,500 prisoners, and the United 
States command a list of 132,000 pris- 
oners, although earlier it had given the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross a list of 176,000 names. 

Mr. Acheson had explained that the 
difference of some 44,000 was ac- 
counted for by the fact that some pris- 
oners had been released as civilian 
internees of South Korea. That was 
a strange explanation, Mr. Vyshinsky 
commented, since any prisoner of war 
could be regarded as a former civil- 
ian. There had then been a second 
explanation that the 44,000 prisoners 
were really South Koreans who had 
been mobilized into the North Korean 
armies. 


DISCREPANCY ON FIGURES After much 
stalling in the discussions on war pris- 
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oners, in January 1952, the United 
States delegation to the armistice ne- 
gotiations had finally been forced to 
submit the necessary information on 
more than 152,000 prisoners. But 
there was a discrepancy between that 
figure and Mr. Acheson’s latest figure 
of 121,000. The reason became ap- 
parent from General Ridgway’s state- 
ment on December 30, 1951, that 
nearly 7,000 Korean and Chinese pris- 
oners had died in United States camps. 
All that, as well as the United States 
demand for an exchange of prisoners 
on the basis of one to one, had had 
an adverse effect on the course of the 
negotiations. 


‘The greatest obstacle, however, had 
been the demand of the United States 
that the International Committee of 
the Red Cross should be empowered 
to make certain that the decision of the 
war prisoners and civilians in favor of 
repatriation had not been made under 
duress. Such a demand ran directly 
counter to the principles of interna- 
tional law. The Korean-Chinese com- 
mand had naturally rejected such de- 
mands, together with the United States 
proposal that all prisoners of war who 
had been citizens of South or North 
Korea before June 25 should be re- 
garded as civilians. The purpose of 
that scheme had been to detain such 
prisoners of war, reclassified as civil- 
ians, and to use them in the armed 
gangs of Syngman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


When the question of prisoners of 
war had been referred to the staff 
officers’ committee, the United States 
had reiterated its demands for volun- 
tary repatriation, exerting pressure on 
the other side in an effort to achieve 
purposes having nothing to do with 
the armistice agreement. 


KOREAN-CHINESE PROPOSAL On March 
21, 1952, the Korean-Chinese com- 
mand had made another attempt to 
reach an agreement. It had proposed 
that, immediately after the armistice, 
the 11,500 prisoners in North Korean 
hands, and the 132,000 prisoners in 
United States hands, should be re- 
leased after the lists of names had 
been checked by both sides. On March 
25, the United States command had 
stated that those proposals might pro- 
vide the basis for a solution. Accord- 
ingly, the Korean-Chinese command 
had submited a concrete proposal that 
all war prisoners of other than Korean 
nationality who were in the hands of 
either side, and Korean war prisoners 
whose place of residence was not un- 
der the control of the side whose pris- 
oners they were, should be repatriated 
to their place of residence. The Kore- 
an war prisoners whose place of resi- 
dence was in territory occupied by the 
side whose prisoners they were need 
not be exchanged if they wished to 
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return home and lead a peaceful life. 


During the negotiations from June 
to September 1952, the parties had 
agreed in principle on the provisions 
on war prisoners as set forth in arti- 
cles 51 to 54 of the draft armistice 
agreement. Article 51 concerned the 
release and compulsory repatriation of 
all war prisoners on the basis of lists 
to be exchanged and verified. Article 
52 provided that no released war pris- 
oner could take part in military opera- 
tions in the future, Article 53 provid- 
ed that seriously wounded or ill pris- 
oners of war should be the first to be 
repatriated. 

After first stating that it had 132,- 
000 war prisoners in its hands, and 
then reducing that figure to 121,000, 
the United States delegation now pro- 
posed to repatriate only 83,000 Kore- 
an or Chinese prisoners. The Korean- 
Chinese delegation had pointed out 
that the intention of the United States 
to retain a large number of war pris- 
Oners was contrary to articles 51 and 
52 of the draft armistice agreement, 
yet the United States delegation had 
maintained that its proposals were 
final. 


SIGNED BY FORCE It might be of in- 
terest to recall, Mr. Vyshinsky added, 
that on February 5, 1952, the United 
States delegation had said that there 
would be no compulsory repatriation 
or exchange. Events had shown that 
at that point the United States com- 
mand had taken steps to ensure that 
it would be able to retain war prison- 
ers by force. The prisoners had been 
forced, by systematic terror and com- 
pulsion, to sign declarations that they 
did not wish to be repatriated. The 
United States command had insisted 
on repeated interrogations, which 
showed both that the first interroga- 
tions had not had the desired results 
and that the United States command 
was using coercion and pressure, con- 
trary to the principles of international 
law. 

The cruel reprisals against Korean 
and Chinese prisoners had been con- 
firmed by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, whose report pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Revue 
internationale de la Croix Rouge, 
spoke of the unbearable regime pre- 
vailing in the American camps and 
described the bloody events of Febru- 
ary and March 1952 in the camp on 
Koje Island. It drew particular atten- 
tion to the police methods and the 
brutality of the American troops, and 
to the responsibility of Colonel Fitz- 
gerald, the camp commander, and the 
falsity of his statements about the 
massacre of prisoners on February 18, 
1952, designed to prevent them from 
being removed to North Korea and 
China. 

In the light of the action taken by 


American troops at dawn on that day 
against prison camp No. 62, Mr. Ach- 
eson’s assertions that communist agi- 
tators or leaders had committed acts 
of terrorism to force prisoners to be 
repatriated were hollow mockery. 

Heavily armed American troops had 
separated the leading communists 
from the other prisoners, although the 
latter had defended themselves with 
improvised weapons. Would such an 
attitude be adopted by prisoners who 
did not wish to be repatriated? That 
report contradicted Mr. Acheson’s 
statement that the United States was 
primarily seeking to convince prison- 
ers that it was in their interest to be 
repatriated, It also showed the false- 
ness of the statement that force had 
had to be used on February 18 to 
restore law and order. It was not sur- 
prising that those who used bacterial 
weapons and who systematically vio- 
lated the principles of international 
law knew of no other way than to 
take cruel reprisals against unarmed 
prisoners of war. 

It should not be forgotten that on 
May 7, 1952, Brigadier-General Coul- 
son had stated that he would do all in 
his power to end arbitrary action and 
the bloodshed which had taken place 
in the same prisoners’ camp on Koje 
Island. He had added that, after Gen- 
eral Dodd was released, no reprisals 
would be taken nor would there be 
any compulsory checking of prisoners 
by roll-call. That avowal showed what 
arbitrary and criminal practices the 
American commander had recourse to 
in order to suppress any protests by 
Korean and Chinese prisoners. 


KOJE “MASSACRES” ‘The document en- 
titled, “Our Life is in danger. Help 
us to get out of this American Hell,” 
signed by 6,600 prisoners, related the 
story of a series of massacres and 
pogroms between May 19 and 23 dur- 
ing which hundreds of prisoners had 
been wounded, killed, or hanged in 
camps 66 and 76 on Koje Island. That 
document said that the new camp 
commander, Boatner, had told the 
prisoners that they would pay dearly 
for imprisoning Brigadier-General 
Dodd and that General Mark Clark 
had informed them that the American 
commander was ready to use force 
against prisoners of war. Those facts 
nullified Mr. Acheson’s attempts to 
justify the arbitrary acts committed 
against the prisoners of war. The lat- 
est information published in the Amer- 
ican press showed that more execu- 
tions had taken place on Cheju Island 
on October 2 while the Chinese had 
been celebrating the third anniversary 
of their Republic. 


The unity among the Korean and 
Chinese prisoners of war was aston- 
ishing, Mr. Vyshinsky asserted. No re- 
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prisals could break their determina- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW Mr. Acheson had 
contended that his Government’s atti- 
tude to the repatriation of prisoners 
was in conformity with the principles 
and practice of international law, and, 
in particular, that the truce talks were 
being hampered because a certain 
number of prisoners did not wish to 
be repatriated. In reality, that claim 
only masked the attempt made by the 
American commander to oblige pris- 
oners to waive repatriation and to im- 
pose on them a preliminary screening. 
Mr. Acheson stated that such a pro- 
cedure was in accordance with inter- 
national Jaw. Yet neither the principles 
nor the practice of international law 
allowed compulsory interrogation and 
screening by force, as both of those 
actions were designed to deprive pris- 
oners of war of the right to be repat- 
riated to their own country. 

Mr. Acheson had stated that his 
Government respected the humanitar- 
ian principles of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1929. It was not difficult to 
show, however, that the United States 
Government’s attitude in that connec- 
tion was contrary to the provisions of 
the Geneva Conventions on prisoners 
of war of 1929 and 1949 and the 

ague Convention of 1907, and also 
to the various agreements on prisoners 
of war signed by the United States. 


MORAL ASPECTS The question raised by 
Mr. Acheson had three different as- 
pects—moral, political, and legal. 

Was it morally admissible to divide 
prisoners of war into two categories— 
those who wished to be repatriated 
and those who wished to remain on 
the territory where they were held 
captive—when it was known that such 
a classification would open the door 
to all sorts of violence? Morally speak- 
ing, one should be guided by the prin- 
ciple that prisoners of war must freely 
express their wishes. But was a prison- 
er’s position compatible with freedom 
of choice between remaining where he 
was or returning to his country? It was 
clear that a defenceless man such as a 
prisoner of war could not claim that 
freedom of choice. Propaganda, pres- 
sure, and even violence might greatly 
alter his wishes. From the ethical point 
of view, all attempts to make the 
prisoner state his choice in that con- 
nection should therefore be ruled out 
on principle. Had not Mr. Acheson 
stated that the wish to return home 
was the most natural desire of a pris- 
oner of war? In that case, if he ad- 
mitted that fact, why must it be 
verified? 


POLITICAL ASPECTS From the political 
point of view, a classification of pris- 
oners of war into two groups—those 
who wished to be repatriated and 
those who did not—would give rise to 
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criticism. Such a principle would un- 
dermine the political rights of states. 
It would be too easy to make use of 
the services, against their country of 
origin, of those who did not wish to be 
repatriated. That had been done by 
France, for example, in 1920, when it 
had used force to compel Russian pris- 
oners to join Denikin’s anti-Soviet 
groups. At that time, as now, the wish 
of those prisoners of war “who did 
not want to return to Russia” had 
been quoted. History repeated itself— 
Denikin in 1920 had become Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1952. 


LEGAL ASPECTS Mr. Acheson had men- 
tioned, from the point of view of in- 
ternational law, treaties in which he 
contended that the U.S.S.R. had not 
insisted on the return of all its prison- 
ers. It should be pointed out, however, 
Mr. Vyshinsky said, that he had re- 
ferred to certain provisions only and 
had refrained from mentioning those 
which did not support his theory. On 
the other hand, he had not taken into 
account the historical events behind 
those treaties. Those agreements in 
fact represented the balance-sheet of 
the fight which the new Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics had had to 
make against the old capitalist states 
which wished to destroy it. Those texts 
should be re-read in the light of the 
struggle between capitalism and so- 
cialism. 

The real meaning of a treaty could 
not be understood by taking it out of 
its historical context. Mr. Acheson had 
even gone so far as to mention the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, one of the most 
inhuman and infamous treaties forced 
upon the U.S.S.R., and had tried to 
represent it as a real expression of the 
U.S.S.R.’s wishes, which strangely dis- 
torted its meaning. The United States 
representative certainly had to show 
that the U.S.S.R. had always agreed 
that prisoners of war should opt for 
repatriation. The U.S.S.R. had, in 
fact, always followed the opposite rule, 
and a brief historical survey would 
easily bear that out, if some agree- 
ments concluded by the Soviet Union 
with powers that were at that time 
much stronger were disregarded. 

In particular, Mr, Vyshinsky cited 
the agreement concluded between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom at 
Copenhagen in 1920—an agreement 
based on reciprocity as the result of 
a compromise—and that signed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and France on 
April 20, 1920, when the young Soviet 
state did not have sufficient strength to 
oppose the French demands. 


GOVERNING PROVISIONS Mr. Vyshinsky 
then sought to show which principle 
of international law governed the ex- 
change of prisoners of war. He quoted 
article 20 of the Hague Convention, 
which stated that the repatriation of 








such prisoners should be carried out 
in the shortest possible time without 
any conditions or reservations; article 
75 of the 1929 Geneva Convention, 
which laid down that the repatriation 
should be carried out as soon as possi- 
ble after the conclusion of peace; and 
article 118 of the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, which stated that prisoners of 
war should be released immediately 
after hostilities had ceased and that, 
in the absence of provisions to the 
contrary in the agreements concluded 
by the parties in conflict, each of the 
powers holding war prisoners should 
immediately implement a repatriation 
plan in conformity with the principles 
set out in the previous paragraphs. 

The guiding principle of interna- 
tional law concerning prisoners of war 
was based on two facts: first, the nat- 
ural presumption that each prisoner 
of war wished to return to his coun- 
try of origin, and, secondly, that the 
pacific settlement of disputes must not 
be delayed by the question of the re- 
patriation of prisoners. It was essen- 
tial that they should not be made the 
victims of unlawful or merely unrea- 
sonable measures which would deprive 
them of their right to repatriation. 

Article 119 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949 provided that, if no agree- 
ment had been reached on repatria- 
tion costs, that was no justification for 
any delay in repatriation. That guid- 
ing principle of international law was 
subject to one reservation in article 
119 which provided that a state might 
retain prisoners of war against whom 
criminal action was being taken for 
civil crimes or who had already been 
convicted of such crimes. 

Article 7 of the Geneva Convention 
of 1949 provided that “war prisoners 
can if no case waive in full or partial- 
ly the right secured to them by the 
present Convention and special agree- 
ments provided for in the previous 
article, if there are such agreements.” 
Consequently, prisoners of war could 
not waive the right to repatriation con- 
ferred upon them by the Convention. 
‘The text was mandatory on that point. 
The wording had not been adopted 
without certain difficulty, The Austri- 
an representative had made a diamet- 
rically opposite suggestion to that text 
and had tried to establish the right of 
prisoners of war to waive the right to 
return to their own countries. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation had then taken a 
strong stand and had been fully sup- 
ported by General Parker of the 
United States delegation. 

The guiding principle of interna- 
tional law in that question should 
therefore be sought in the texts of 
those agreements, signed by a larger 
number of countries than were at 
present represented in the United Na- 
tions. Article 7 of the Convention set- 
tled the whole matter, but not in the 
way presented by Mr. Acheson. The 
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Conference of 1949 laid down that it 
was the sacred right of every citizen 
to be able to return to his country 
and that it was criminal to resort to 
plots, pressure, not to mention execu- 
tions and violence, to prevent him 
from using that right. Every honest 
man would support that point of view. 
The United Nations should do its 
duty and follow it. 


UNITED STATES PRACTICE After referring 
to the principle of international law 
in question, Mr. Vyshinsky pointed 
out that that principle had been re- 
spected and supported by the United 
States. He quoted the Treaty of 1898 
between Spain and the United States 
which provided for the return of all 
prisoners of war without exception; ar- 
ticle 220 of the Treaty of Versailles; 
and the armistices concluded with 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Hungary at 
the end of the Second World War 
which provided for the exchange of 
all prisoners of war without any reser- 
vation. The same principle was to be 
found in the text of the Peace Treaty 
signed with Italy, and the German and 
Japanese Acts of Capitulation, ‘The 
special agreements signed by the U.S.- 
S.R. mentioned by Mr. Acheson were 
merely exceptions to the general rule 
and had been so drafted merely to 
make an exception to that rule be- 
cause of the special political circum- 
stances existing at that time, The 
standards of international law exclud- 
ed the theory which the United States 
wanted to apply. Those generally ap- 
plied standards were also supported 
by legal doctrine. Many famous jurists 
affirmed that prisoners of war must be 
repatriated immediately after peace 
has been concluded without any ex- 
ception or reservation, 

One fact remained—the question of 
the exchange of prisoners of war was 
the only obstacle to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem. A quiet 
and calm examination of the prisoner- 
of-war question would not fail to 
show that the Korean and Chinese 
attitude was the right one. The joint 
draft resolution submitted by the Unit- 
ed States and other countries must be 
rejected, as it would not lead to the 
peaceful settlement sought. 

As regards the unification and re- 
habilitation of Korea, the Commission 
set up to help solve that problem had 
not carried out its mission. It seemed, 
in fact, as if it had rather been set up 
to confuse world public opinion, which 
was the aim of American intervention- 
ists. Unification was impossible when 
a war leading to the accentuation of 
the country’s division had been im- 
posed on the Korean people. No reha- 
bilitation could be envisaged while 
towns and villages were being con- 
stantly bombarded. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL The principal task 
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in Korea was to put an end to the 
war. The proposals submitted by the 
Polish delegation under the heading, 
“Measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war and measures to 
strengthen peace and friendship among 
the nations,” were fully in keeping 
with that idea. As a result of an in- 
correct decision taken by the First 
Committee, the Polish proposals would 
be examined separately later. ‘The 
U.S.S.R. therefore was presenting a 
draft resolution to remedy that situa- 
tion. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution pro- 
posed that the Assembly should con- 
sider it necessary to establish a Com- 
mission for the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question, “with provision 
for the participation of the parties 
directly concerned and of other states, 
including states which have not taken 
part in the Korean war’; and to in- 
struct the Commission to take imme- 
diate steps for the settlement of the 
Korean question on the basis of the 
unification of Korea by the Koreans 
themselves under the Commission’s 
supervision. 

Later, Mr. Vyshinsky submitted a 
revision of his proposal to provide 
that the Commission would consist of 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, the U.S.S.R., the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, India, Burma, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Korea, 
and South Korea. It also added that 
the immediate steps to be taken by 
the Commission should include “com- 
prehensive action to promote the re- 
patriation of all prisoners of war by 
both sides.” 


OTHER SPEAKERS There were 26 other 
speakers in the general debate, which 
continued for seven more meetings of 
the First Committee up to November 
11 and had not been concluded then. 

Fourteen of these represented co- 
sponsors, with the United States, of 
the 21-nation joint draft resolution. 
Draft resolutions were also submitted 
by Mexico and Peru, and informal 
suggestions were offered by Canada, 
Brazil, and Egypt. Questions were 
asked Mr. Vyshinsky by the United 
Kingdom, French, and Canadian rep- 
resentatives. Mr. WVyshinsky gave a 
second statement on November 10, 
after which the Committee adjourned 
without a date being set for its next 
meeting. (A separate summary of the 
statement by Foreign Minister Y. T. 
Pyun, of the Republic of Korea, ap- 
pears on page 434.) 


MEXICAN DRAFT RESOLUTION The Mex- 
ican draft resolution proposed that 
the President of the Assembly, 
“through the channels that he may 
deem appropriate,” should invite the 
military commanders of the North 
Korean and Chinese forces in Korea 


to consider the following general bases 
for the exchange of prisoners of war, 
with a view to facilitating the early 
conclusion of the armistice, and to 
report to the Assembly in due course: 

1. Prisoners of war held by either 
of the parties, who have voluntarily 
expressed their desire to return to the 
country of their origin, will be repat- 
riated without delay upon the conclu- 
sion of the armistice. 

2. Other prisoners of war held by 
either of the parties, desirous of estab- 
lishing temporary residence in other 
states, would not return to the country 
of their origin until the coming into 
force of the decisions that, in order to 
achieve a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, might be adopted in 
the political conference that will take 
place after the armistice, in conformity 
with the agreement reached by the 
military commanders, on point 5 of 
the armistice agenda. 

3. Pending the entry into force of 
the above-mentioned decisions, the sit- 
uation of the prisoners of war referred 
to in paragraph 2 shall be governed 
by the following rules: 

(a) The General Assembly, act- 
ing in the manner and through the 
channel it may deem appropriate, 
will negotiate with each state agree- 
ing to participate in the plan envis- 
aged in this resolution on the num- 
ber of prisoners which such a state 
may be prepared to receive in its 
territory, as well as on the condi- 
tions inherent to their admission. 

(b) Once in the country of tem- 
porary residence, the authorities of 
that country shall grant them a mi- 
gratory status which would enable 
them to work in order to provide 
for their needs. 

4. When the situation foreseen for 
their repatriation arises as described 
in paragraph 2 above, the authorities 
of the countries of origin would grant 
facilities for the return of the ex-pris- 
Oners of war and would furnish guar- 
antees for the subsequent protection 
of their freedom and their lives. 


5. In the case of those ex-prisoners 
of war who, by virtue of the present 
resolution, would be provisionally re- 
siding in another country and would 
express their will to return to their 
country of origin before the situation 
foreseen for their repatriation in the 
terms of paragraph 2 has arisen, the 
United Nations would provide the 
means to carry their wishes into effect. 

Up to November 11, a statement on 
behalf of Mexico had not been made 
in the First Committee’s general de- 
bate. However, the text of the letter 
dated September 2, 1952, from Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nervo to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie outlining the plan of 
President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, 
on which the Mexican proposal was 
based was distributed as a First Com- 
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mittee document at the request of the 
Mexican delegation. 


PERUVIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION Dr. Victor 
A. Belatinde, of Peru, said that it was 
necessary for the United Nations, fol- 
lowing the principles of the Geneva 
Convention, to establish an organiza- 
tion to protect the interests of the 
prisoners. Having criticized unjustly 
the United Nations Commission on 
Korea, the U.S.S.R. delegation obvi- 
ously felt that another commission 
with wider powers must be established. 
The composition of that commission 
as proposed by the U.S.S.R. followed 
suggestions by the delegation of Peru 
regarding the belligerent parties and 
neutral states. And that could be a 
starting point from which to establish 
the impartial body of which Mr. Ach- 
eson had spoken. 

Dr. Belainde wondered if the Sovi- 
et Union would agree to the setting up 
of a commission, establishment of 
which would presuppose the immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities and an ap- 
proach to a solution of the prisoner- 
of-war problem which would permit 
their immediate repatriation according 
to the choice of the individuals con- 
cerned. Settling the entire Korean 
question was another matter, for the 
immediate issue was the signing of an 
armistice. The Soviet Union would 
have to agree to grant the commission 
the powers it required and should not 
reject a reference to the Declaration 
of Human Rights, to which it sub- 
scribed in Paris. 

The Peruvian proposal was an at- 
tempt to give the Committee a com- 
mon denominator, and it was open to 
suggested improvements. Under it, the 
Assembly would establish a five-mem- 
ber commission on which each of the 
parties to the conflict would be repre- 
sented by one delegate. The Assembly, 
for its part, would appoint two dele- 
gates and would invite the collabora- 
tion of a neutral state, not a Member 
of the United Nations, to be a mem- 
ber of the commission and to serve as 
chairman. 

The commission would immediately 
take steps to co-operate in the repatri- 
ation of prisoners in accordance with 
their freely expressed wishes. Prison- 
ers not wishing to be repatriated 
would remain under the protection of 
the commission in a rteutralized zone 
so long as no provision had been made 
for their future. 

At the earliest possible moment, the 
commission would propose to the 
United Nations the most suitable meas- 
ures for the final decision as to the 
future of the prisoners remaining un- 
der its protection. One of the measures 
thus to be considered would be their 
transfer to the territory of such pow- 
ers as might be prepared to receive 
them, or their settlement in Trust Ter- 
ritories in agreement with the Admin- 
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istering Powers concerned, In any 
event, prisoners would be free to make 
a decision later concerning their return 
to their place of origin. 

Finally, the commission would be 
guided, in the performance of its 
functions, by the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and by the 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


CANADIAN SUGGESTION During the 
course of the debate, Paul Martin, of 
Canada, suggested that, in the search 
for a new approach consistent with 
the basic principles of the 21-power 
draft resolution, the language of arti- 
cle 118 of the Geneva Convention 
might be used to reach a mutually 
acceptable arrangement. 

It had been agreed, he recalled, 
that, in the event of an armistice, 
prisoners would be brought to a demil- 
itarized area. It was also agreed that 
prisoners would be released from mili- 
tary control. All prisoners who did not 
resist repatriation could be exchanged 
expeditiously. 

The United Nations Command had 
proposed a variety of impartial groups 
to interview prisoners who had indi- 
cated that they would resist repatria- 
tion. In the circumstances envisaged, 
no force could be applied, for they 
would be in a demilitarized area under 
the protection of an impartial agency. 

So far, the communist command 
had failed to say why such a proposal 
was unacceptable. If it was a question 
of composition, it should be recalled 
that the communist command had 
been able to agree to other joint com- 
missions. If a protecting power were 
required, the commission provided for 
in article 37 of the draft armistice 
agreement might be given that role. 
Prisoners refusing to leave the neutral 
area would retain their right to repat- 
riation, and in the interim period 
would be held by the protecting pow- 
ers. The United Nations Command 
was undoubtedly prepared to discuss 
any such suggestions. 


BRAZILIAN SUGGESTION Henrique de 
Souza Gomes, of Brazil, suggested 
that, at a later stage, the Committee 
might see the need for a subcommittee 
to work out a formula that would 
meet all points of view. In the mean- 
time, those who had put forward pro- 
posals concerning the problem of re- 
patriation might begin informally to 
try to iron out any discrepancies. 
That, he thought, might help in re- 
moving difficulties and lead to a plan 
which would fit within the framework 
of the 21-power draft resolution. 


EGYPTIAN SUGGESTION Egypt, stated 
Colonel Abdel Hamid Ghaleb, had 
endeavored, along with other Arab- 
Asian nations, to aid in the efforts to 
bring about a solution to the existing 
world tension. (The draft resolution 
which that group was trying to sub- 


mit, disclosed Fouad Ammoun, of 
Lebanon, earlier, would affirm the 
principle of voluntary repatriation.) 
In the armistice negotiations, Colonel 
Ghaleb added, the United Nations had 
advocated the principle of non-forcible 
repatriation, while the Sino-Korean 
command advocated repatriation in 
toto. In the Committee, both sides 
had advanced legal arguments, which, 
however, were not totally convincing 
to his delegation. A solution would be 
possible if all the elements of doubt 
about both forcible repatriation and 
forcible detention were removed. 

Egypt thus offered the following ob- 
servations: the principle of a peace 
settlement was not a matter of dis- 
agreement; there was no victor and no 
vanquished in this war, and, therefore, 
no question of face-saving on either 
side; both sides had suffered and were 
still suffering great losses while the 
Committee was deliberating on legal 
points; and the men killed were not 
only Koreans, but also the nationals of 
many countries. 

On the basis of those observations, 
the following suggestions, Colonel 
Ghaleb said, could be considered: 
first, the immediate release and ex- 
change of uncontested prisoners of 
war on both sides; second, the imme- 
diate release of all other prisoners of 
war into the demilitarized area, where 
they would be briefed on the facts of 
the situation by an impartial body con- 
taining representatives from both sides; 
third, the prisoners would thus be able 
to choose freely between the north 
and the south. Those choosing the 
south would be allowed to proceed 
only if the impartial body found them 
to be insisting on forcibly resisting re- 
patriation. Finally, those who returned 
would be treated as free citizens and 
would not be subject to draft into any 
armed forces during the armistice pe- 
riod. This plan, in effect, would pro- 
vide for non-forcible screening, non- 
forcible detention, and non-forcible 
repatriation. 


QUESTIONS ASKED Several representa- 
tives asked Mr. Vyshinsky questions 
for purposes of clarification, For in- 
stance, Selwyn Lloyd, of the United 
Kingdom, asked: 

Did Mr. Vyshinsky agree that the 
only issue now preventing an armistice 
was whether or not all prisoners of 
war must be repatriated, if necessary 
by force? 

Did Mr. Vyshinsky take the view 
that all prisoners of war must be re- 
patriated, if necessary by force? 

Did Mr. Vyshinsky interpret the 
letter sent to General Mark Clark on 
October 16 by the North Korean and 
Chinese commanders as insisting on 
the repatriation of every prisoner of 
war, by force if necessary? 

In what way were the latest propo- 
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sals of the North Koreans and the 
Chinese new? 

Selim Sarper, of Turkey, thought 
these questions might be condensed 
into a single question, that is, whether 
the North Koreans, the Chinese com- 
munists, and those delegations in the 
Committee which generally shared 
their views made the forcible repatria- 
tion of prisoners an indispensable con- 
dition for an armistice. 

The question which Henri Hoppe- 
not, of France, asked, was whether 
Mr. Vyshinsky would agree that, while 
unrestricted repatriation of prisoners 
of war was the rule, exceptions, as Mr. 
Vyshinsky himself had admitted, were 
possible in extraordinary circum- 
stances. Would he not agree that the 
circumstances in Korea warranted an 
exception being made there? 

And Mr. Martin, of Canada, asked 
the following questions: When, where 
and by whom would the prisoner-of- 
war issue be discussed if Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s draft resolution were agreed to? 

Would all the progress made at 
Pan Mun Jom have to be abandoned 
and an entirely new set of negotia- 
tions be undertaken by the proposed 
commission? 

Would this commission be estab- 
lished before an armistice had been 
concluded, or was it suggested that 
the cease-fire talks continue while the 
commission discussed other problems 
related to the “peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question, etc.,” as both 
sides had already agreed to do within 
three months of an armistice being 
concluded? 

Did Mr. Vyshinsky want to begin 
this political discussion before an ar- 
mistice or should it be inferred that 
the commission would come into being 
only after the armistice negotiations 
had proved successful? 


POLISH PROPOSAL During the course 
of his statement, Stanislaw Skrzese- 
zewski, of Poland, said that the United 
Nations could not be indifferent to the 
mass extermination and sufferings of 
the Korean people, nor could it accept 
either the possibility of the extension 
of the war to China or the danger to 
world peace if the war were pro- 
tracted. 

Accordingly, the Polish delegation 
had presented proposals designed to 
avert a third world war and to 
strengthen international peace and co- 
operation. The first element in the 
Polish draft resolution was. a proposal 
to end the Korean war by an armis- 
tice, the repatriation of prisoners ac- 
cording to the principles of interna- 
tional law, and the withdrawal of all 
troops, including the Chinese volun- 
teers. The Polish proposal included all 
the measures required for a settlement. 
The Committee, however, had refused 
to deal with that proposal at the be- 
ginning of its agenda. 
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As for the joint draft resolution, 
that would enlist support for the meth- 
ods which the United States had fol- 
lowed in the armistice negotiations and 
the conditions it had put forward. An 
endorsement of those would amount 
to a sanction of the methods of war- 
fare and the atrocities of the United 
States. Such a proposal, said Mr. 
Skrzesezewski, would not expedite an 
armistice but only lead the United 
Nations into further unjust actions. 

Adoption of the Soviet Union draft 
resolution, on the other hand, could 
bring about an armistice and lead to 
the liquidation of the entire Korean 
problem, a position that was also 
supported by Czechoslovakia and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

As opposed to this view, Mr. Lloyd, 
of the United Kingdom, considered it 
doubtful whether establishment of a 
new organ, as proposed by the U.S.- 
S.R., would promote the solution of 
the problem of the prisoners of war. 
It was important, above all, that Mr. 
Vyshinsky should give clear replies to 
the questions he had been asked. It 
those replies met with the general 
expectation, the establishment of a 
new commission would not be neces- 
sary, since the problem could then be 
settled through the existing machinery. 

Athanase Politis, of Greece, felt 
that the only effect of adoption of the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution would be to 
transfer the seat of the armistice nego- 
tiations from Pan Mun Jom to New 
York. But the limelight of publicity 
focussed on political debates was not 
at all suited to armistice negotiations 
which dealt with military matters and 
were normally the business of military 
men. 


SECOND U.S.S.R. STATEMENT Jn a second 
statement on November 10, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky insisted that it had been Syng- 
man Rhee who had invaded North 
Korea on instructions from the United 
States. 

On the basic issue of prisoner ex- 
change, he regarded the 21-nation 
joint draft resolution as violating inter- 
national practice and law. The screen- 
ing of prisoners of war was incompati- 
ble with the observation of principles 
of international law. 

The negotiations at Pan Mun Jom 
showed that the problem of repatriat- 
ing the prisoners remained the key to 
the discussions, and it had been con- 
tended that that question could be re- 
duced to the wishes of the individual 
prisoner. Thus, states would have to 
yield before the wishes of an individ- 
ual, despite all the commitments they 
had assumed under international agree- 
ments duly signed, and even when 
they were eager to fulfil their commit- 
ments scrupulously and honestly. 

Mr. Vyshinsky summed up his legal 


arguments as follows: 
(1) The 1949 Geneva Convention 


and the previous 1929 Convention re- 
quired the unconditional repatriation 
of all prisoners of war. 

(2) That requirement was so bind- 
ing that, in the absence of similar 
provisions in special agreements en- 
tered into by the parties concerned, 
repatriation should be carried out un- 
der article 118 of the 1949 Conven- 
tion. Even where there were no spe- 
cial agreements, the detaining power 
should, of its own accord, draw up a 
plan for repatriation in conformity 
with the foregoing principles. 

(3) The Geneva Convention con- 
tained no exceptions or reservations 
affecting the principle of the exchange 
and repatriation of prisoners of war 
under which prisoners should be re- 
leased and repatriated immediately af- 
ter the cessation of hostilities. 

(4) There were no provisions in 
the Geneva Convention or any similar 
conventions which would allow the 
detaining power to delay the repatria- 
tion of any prisoner of war on the 
ground that he was unwilling to re- 
turn to his country or that to do so 
might be dangerous. 

(5) The attitude of the United 
States Command in Korea and of the 
governments supporting it was in fla- 
grant contradiction of the 1949 Gene- 
va Convention and the generally ac- 
cepted principles of international law 
governing the repatriation of prisoners 
of war. 

(6) Reference to the refusal of 
some prisoners of war to be repatriat- 
ed had no legal value; such refusal 
was a natural result of the measures 
taken by the United States Command 
against the Korean and Chinese pris- 
oners of war. 

That last conclusion, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said, would answer Mr. Acheson, who 
had asked whether the U.S.S.R. would 
enforce compulsory repatriation in 
similar circumstances, The purpose of 
that question, he added, was obviously 
to distract attention from the essential 
problem, which was the forcible 
screening accompanied by acts of 
violence. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSALS The Mexican 
draft resolution, continued Mr. Vy- 
shinsky, departed from the 1949 Ge- 
neva Convention, opened the door to 
every kind of abuse, and permitted 
the coercion of prisoners of war. What 
would be the use of international con- 
ventions to prevent such abuses if, as 
the Mexican proposal suggested, the 
General Assembly were left to take 
the decisions, although it was already 
known that the United Nations had 
committed injustices against the peo- 
ples of China and Korea. Adoption of 
the Mexican draft resolution would 
be tantamount to leaving the prisoners 
of war at the disposal of the United 
States Command. Nor could the 
U.S.S.R. accept the provisions con- 
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cerning the migratory status of the 
prisoners and the guarantees to be 
given by the countries to which they 
were to be sent: such provisions were 
also incompatible with the Geneva 
Convention, the fundamental principle 
of which was the unconditional repat- 
riation of prisoners of war. 

The Peruvian draft resolution, too, 
contained certain unacceptable provi- 
sions, which hardly differed from the 
proposals of the United States Com- 
mand. It upheld the principle of the 
screening of prisoners of war and was 
incompatible with the principles of 


KOREA TODAY: 


THE PLIGHT OF A DESPERATE 


NE of the speakers in the general 

debate on Korea in the First 
Committee was the Foreign Minister 
of the Republic of Korea, Y. ‘1’. Pyun, 
who said that he could not fully ex- 
press gratitude for the great sympathy 
and goodwill, the physical and moral 
assistance from the United Nations. 


His Government did not share the 
view that the people of North Korea 
were the aggressors. The instigator 
and director of the aggression, and the 
power that had furnished the means 
to carry it on, was the Soviet Union. 
The bulk of the North Korean Army 
consisted of Korean expatriates who 
had lived in Siberia and North China. 
The people of North Korea were no 
different from those in the south. 
There were, however, some traitors 
who should be tried and punished as 
war criminals. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had bolstered his 
contention that the Republic of Korea 
launched the war by pointing to the 
bellicose statements of persons in the 
Government, There was a difference, 
however, between intentions and acts. 
It was a legitimate intention to recover 
lost territory. Those intentions re- 
mained and would remain as long as 
any part of North Korea remained in 
the hands of the communist traitors 
and the Chinese invaders. 


The facts were that the United 
States, fearing war, would not support 
the Korean Government’s aspirations. 
Indeed, far from supplying heavy 
equipment, the United States took care 
to keep the Republic of Korea in short 
supply, even of small arms ammuni- 
tion. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union sent tanks, guns, and aircraft 
to the North Korean puppets. It was 
impossible for the Republic of Korea 
to carry out its intention to unify the 
country while the communists were 
able to prepare and execute the inva- 
sion. The communists even tried to 
camouflage their move by negotiating 
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international law. It provided for es- 
tablishment of a five-member com- 
mission, but not for the participation 
of states directly concerned which had 
not taken part in the war in Korea. 
The U.S.S.R. could not agree with the 
definition of the duties of the com- 
mission. 

Since those two draft resolutions 
were unsatisfactory, Mr. Vyshinsky 
pressed for the adoption of the draft 
resolution which his delegation had 
submitted and which, he said, offered 
the only way out of the deadlock in 
the truce talks. 


PEOPLE 


for an exchange of imprisoned leaders 
on the very day of the invasion. There 
could be no question as to who was 
the aggressor. 


PRISONERS OF WAR Mr. Vyshinsky had 
asserted that the prisoner-of-war 
camps were divided up for the purpose 
of persecuting the prisoners. In fact, 
the object was to make the camps 
more manageable and to stop the 
lynchings of their ideological oppo- 
nents by the communists. 

The Soviet Union Foreign Minister 
had also taken the position that a pris- 
oner of war did not have freedom of 
choice. Thus he had unmasked the 
communist practice in dealing with 
prisoners of war, which had led to 
60,000 Republic of Korea prisoners 
being impressed into the communist 
forces. 


The Soviet Union proposal for a 
commission to deal with the armistice 
was only a trap none should fall into. 


With regard to the position of the 
Republic of Korea on the three alter- 
natives proposed by the United Na- 
tions at Pan Mun Jom concerning the 
repatriation of prisoners, and its posi- 
tion on the Mexican proposal, Mr. 
Pyun observed that the alternative 
measures required establishment of a 
neutral area, Past experience discour- 
aged the belief that such an area 
could be completely free from pres- 
sure. In the past, neutral areas had 
somehow fallen under communist 
domination. Kaesong had never been 
communist until it was included in a 
neutral area. It should be recalled also 
that the Koje prisoner-of-war camps 
were at one time controlled from afar 
by communists. The Republic of Ko- 
rea had no doubt that in any neutral 
area no non-communist prisoner could 
safely exercise his own volition, where- 
as the communist prisoners would be 
able to do so. 


With regard to the Mexican propo- 


sal, the Republic of Korea found it 
difficult to accept the idea of placing 
prisoners of war who refused to go 
home in the custody of a third party, 
because North Koreans who refused 
to be sent back to the communists 
were loyal citizens of the Republic. 
His country could not have the heart 
to agree that such prisoners should be 
treated like alien prisoners of war by 
being removed even temporarily to an 
alien country. 


WAR DEVASTATION Mr. Pyun drew at- 
tention to the devastation caused by 
28 months of war in Korea—cities de- 
stroyed, villages burned, millions of 
homeless, thousands of orphans, and 
the impact of hunger, disease, and cap- 
tivity. The living standards had so de- 
clined that they were now below sub- 
sistence level. That should not be 
allowed anywhere, and particularly in 
the only country in which a war of a 
global nature was being fought. It 
could not be allowed to happen among 
the population from which the bulk of 
combat manpower had to be drawn. 
The patience of the Korean people had 
been praised. But before that patience 
reached its limits, something had to be 
done. 


Discussing the report of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, Mr. 
Pyun observed that three-fourths of it 
was devoted to the internal political 
developments in Korea, He did not 
believe that that allocation of space 
fairly represented the nature and sig- 
nificance of the problem, To the Ko- 
rean people, the economic and mili- 
tary problems and the international 
complications of the situation were of 
more immediate, as well as long- 
range, ‘importance than the report in- 
dicated. 


REPUBLIC’S CONSTITUTION With reference 
to the political observations in the 
report, Mr. Pyun said that every good 
government must have checks and 
balances between its executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches. Until those 
checks and balances were firmly estab- 
lished, individual freedom was never 
ensured. When they were disturbed, 
individual freedom was again exposed 
to danger, and until they were re- 
stored, no pain should deter the peo- 
ple from the needed struggle. 


When the first National Assembly 
met in 1948, its initial task was to 
draft a constitution. Because there was 
danger of attack from beyond the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and no one 
knew what capacities the Korean peo- 
ple might demonstrate for self-govern- 
ment, the Assembly had decided to 
entrust the election of the President to 
its Own members and to provide a 
single legislative chamber. It was re- 
grettable that the constitution was not 
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drawn up by a separate body which 
would thereafter have been dissolved. 
The constitution was drafted by a 
group of persons intensely interested 
in endowing their own branch of gov- 
ernment with more power than was 
its due. 

The Assembly repeatedly sought to 
encroach on the authority of the ad- 
ministrative branch. The _ so-called 
“compromise amendments,” under 
which the Assembly was enabled to 
force the Cabinet to resign without 
running any risk of its own dissolu- 
tion, were not satisfactory and re- 
quired modification. Unless elected 
legislators were required to respond 
to the will of the people, they would 
be governed by their own _ special 
interests. That was what had happened 
in Korea. 


When the time came for the elec- 
tion of a new President in Korea, the 
Assembly insisted on retaining ex- 
clusively its power of election. The 
President had repeatedly stated his 
desire for constitutional amendments 
whereby that power could be returned 
to the people and a bicameral legisla- 
tive system set up. But the Assembly 
resisted all movements to curtail its 
powers; and foreign representatives 
who were determined to protect de- 
mocracy in their own homelands and 
who were charged with the duty of 
encouraging it in Korea lost sight of 
the larger issues involved and joined 
the Assembly in decrying the exten- 
sion of the sovereign right of election 
to the whole electorate. 


Although the President of Korea 
had been charged with being dicta- 
torial, he had proposed not to seize 
power, but to return it to the people. 
Resolutions had been adopted in nine 
provincial assemblies and in more 
than 1,400 local councils demanding 
acceptance of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments. 


CHARGE OF BRIBERY While the nations 
fighting on the side of the Republic of 
Korea had sought to settle the issues 
by political negotiations at Pan Mun 
Jom, communist money was secretly 
brought to Pusan to be used in bribing 
members of the National Assembly to 
elect a President who would concur in 
a program of political unification for 
Korea on terms acceptable to the com- 
munists. However, in the midst of all 
threats, pressures, and demands, Pres- 
ident Rhee resolutely insisted that the 
purely Korean issues in the conflict 
must be settled on conditions accept- 
able to Korea and that the Korean 
nation must be headed by a President 
representing the will of the people. 


If President Rhee and the people 
had bowed before the first rejection 
of the amendments by the Assembly, 
Korea would have had a President 
who did not truly represent the people. 
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IN TAEGU, refugees live in these shabby huts on the river bed. With the coming of spring, 
everything is under water. 


The Assembly would have been split 
into warring factions. There would 
have been encouragement for fac- 
tional divisions among the people and 
in the armed forces. However, the 
constitution was amended by a vote 
of 163 to none. Four candidates for 
the presidency stood for election, one 
of whom was an avowed Marxist still. 
The fact that that. candidate was not 
hampered in campaigning and received 
nearly 800,000 votes was sufficient 
evidence of the fairness of the election. 


The fact that President Rhee re- 
ceived four-fifths of the total vote, 
Mr. Pyun said, made clear the de- 
sires of the electorate. The election 
was over, and the Korean people were 
united to a higher degree than ever 
before. The people who had claimed 
that the legislative election of 1950 had 
showed that President Rhee lacked 
popular support had been refuted. In 
those few weeks the Korean people 
had taken a longer step forward to- 
ward true democracy than they had 
previously achieved in more than 
4,000 years. 


CONCLUSIONS SUMMARIZED Since the de- 
tailed analysis of every stage of the 
dispute concerning the constitutional 
amendments occupied such a large 
proportion of the. report, Mr. Pyun 
said readers might miss the signifi- 
cance of the general conclusions. 
Therefore he summarized them as fol- 
lows: first, the elections held in Korea 
were a fair and free expression of the 
will of the Korean people; second, 
despite all their burdens and problems, 
they had continued their steady and 
significant development of a truly 
democratic government; third, a reor- 
ganization of political parties was un- 


der way, and that might bring new 
strength to political life; fourth, one 
of the matters on which the Republic 
of Korea deserved special commenda- 
tion was the continuance of the work 
of education in the face of immense 
difficulties; fifth, there was a grim pic- 
ture of suffering and devastation begun 
and prolonged by those who launched 
the aggression from the north; sixth, 
the agreement on a_ constitutional 
amendment, the beginning of a new 
presidential term, the progressive ex- 
pansion of local government, and in- 
ternational economic assistance all 
opened the way for the political life 
of the Republic to be placed on a 
more stable basis. 


WAR OF TOTAL DESTRUCTION Turning to 
the economic and financial situation, 
Mr. Pyun said that 600,000 homes 
had been destroyed and only 25,000 
rebuilt. Seventy per cent of the textile 
plants had been destroyed, with only 
86,000 out of 316,000 spindles now 
in Operation. Prices of scarce but vital 
foodstuffs and clothing had increased 
fifteen times and more. 

Thus far, there had been many sur- 
veys and reports on the extent of the 
war damage and on the needs for re- 
habilitation, but tragically little recon- 
struction. The war was often called a 
limited war, but for Korea it was an 
unlimited war of total destruction. It 
was Often called the Korean war, but 
actually it was a global war that was 
being waged at its hottest on Korean 
soil. Had Korea been a piece of bar- 
ren, unpopulated rock, Mr. Pyun stat- 
ed, the communists would have taken 
it anyway to use as a base from which 
to disrupt the pacific traffic of the free 
world, and the free world would have 
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war and the devastation. 


had to defend it, without the aid of 
the patriotic and self-sacrificing Ko- 
rean people. More than $15,000,000,- 
000 had already gone into the waging 
of that war of destruction, but only 
$300,000,000, which was far from 
adequate, had been spent on nation- 
wide relief and rehabilitation. It was 
true that much had been done, which 
was gratefully acknowledged, but it 
was also true that a whole country 
laid waste was something more than 
could adequately be relieved by usual 
measures of relief and rehabilitation. 


“WAIFS OF THE WAR” The Commission’s 
report stated that the refugees, war- 
sufferers, and those whom the conflict 
had rendered destitute numbered 
10,406,000, Of that total, 4,972,000 
received full or partial relief. The sub- 
merged 5,434,000 received no aid 
whatsoever. They were countless fam- 
ished families and uprooted individ- 
uals, many feeding on barks and 
grasses, whose sad tale nobody told 
and who suffered unseen. Mr. Pyun 
asked what should be done about 
those miserable waifs of the war. Was 
it right to turn the wounded veterans 
of the global conflict out of the make- 
shift hospitals before their wounds 
were healed in order to make room for 
fresh contingents of wounded? 

Last year the crops were poor as a 
result of the destruction and losses 
of the war and of shortages of fertiliz- 
er, There was a rice famine this year, 
with the price of rice rising to ten 
times its level of last year. This year 
there had been a more general 
drought, followed by long rains and 
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withering winds. Therefore it was es- 
timated that about 1,000,000 tons of 
rice would have to be imported in 
order to prevent widespread starva- 
tion. Mr Pyun asked if the grain had 
been purchased; whether the ships had 
been chartered for the regular carry- 
ing of the grain; if storage facilities 
were going to be built throughout 
South Korea; and if there were going 
to be adequate means of transporia- 
tion to move the grain swiftly. 
Referring to the problem of infla- 
tion and other pressing economic prob- 
lems, he observed that it was urgently 
necessary to rehabilitate the ruined 
factories so as to produce sufficient 
consumer goods to meet the needs, or, 
pending that reconstruction, to bring 
in those goods from abroad. That 
contemplated an aid program larger 
than any previously known. Inflation 
in Korea was properly an international 
problem, just as the war was an inter- 
national undertaking. If what had hap- 
pened to Korea was allowed to lie 
unrelieved and unrehabilitated, Korea 
would remain as a terrible example of 
ruin wrought by collective action in 
the defence of the principle of collec- 
tive security, discouraging all free na- 
tions on the periphery of the commu- 
nist empire from actively supporting 
the collective action of the free world. 
Although that was a gloomy pic- 
ture, the free peoples of the world 
had the power to erase it, if and when 
they accepted a greater degree of soli- 
darity and a fuller share of sacrifice. 


QUESTION OF UNITY The Foreign Min- 
ister regretted that little was said in 





the Commission’s report on restoring 
the unity of Korea, The Commission, 
as well as its two predecessors, had 
been charged with that essential task. 
Events had emphasized the intolerable- 
ness of leaving the northern half of 
the nation in the illegal possession of 
a foreign army determined on its de- 
struction. 

There remained not more than 
3,000,000 of an original 9,000,000 
Koreans in North Korea. They were 
sick and enfeebled, old or juvenile, 
unfit for labor on farms. A million 
Chinese communist soldiers, forced to 
live largely off the soil, had to bring 
in Chinese farmers to cultivate the 
arable land, Thus, within a short time, 
there would be a racial fait accompli 
to the ruination of Korea economi- 
cally and politically. The Korean peo- 
ple were in so desperate a situation 
that they could not face up to any 
stalemate, whether of war or of an 
armistice. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pyun stated that 
the struggle was still undecided and 
seemed no closer to a decision than 
it was a year before. Although their 
endurance was threatened by the worst 
possible economic conditions, the Ko- 
rean people would struggle on toward 
victory. They trusted that all the free 
nations represented in the United Na- 
tions would join them in their deter- 
mination that victory alone was the 
only goal to be sought. 





ADMISSION OF JAPAN 
TO AVIATION AGENCY 


The General Assembly decided on 
November 5 that it has no objection 
to the admission of Japan to the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Japan’s application had been 
transmitted to the Assembly by Icao 
in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the agency and the United Na- 
tions. The Assembly vote was 53 in 
favor, none against, with 6 absten- 
tions, 





MINING EXPERT LEAVES 
FOR BOLIVIA 


A United Nations technical assist- 
ance expert has left for Bolivia to 
study whether the establishment of 
additional smelters for ore processing 
would be economically feasible. 

He is Alexander J. R. Cornelissen, 
of the Netherlands, an expert in smelt- 
ing of minerals. His assignment is for 
one year. 

At the request of the Government 
of Bolivia, Mr. Cornelissen will review 
the country’s actual and potential min- 
eral ore production, study the factors 
of production, costs and transporta- 
tion and make recommendations on 
whether the setting up of additional 
smelters is economically feasible. 
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NEW PROPOSAL FOR INDIA-PAKISTAN 
NEGOTIATIONS ON KASHMIR 


IR GLADWYN JEBB presented a 

new proposal for settlement of the 
Kashmir problem at the Security 
Council meeting on November 6. 

The proposal, sponsored jointly by 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, urges India and Pakistan to 
enter into immediate negotiations at 
United Nations Headquarters to reach 
agreement on demilitarization by final- 
ly determining the specific number of 
forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line. It is proposed that the 
number on the Pakistan side should 
be between 3,000 and 6,000, and, on 
the India side, between 12,000 and 
18,000, as suggested by Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan, in 
his proposals of July 16, 1952. 

The specific numbers should be ar- 
rived at bearing in mind the prin- 
ciples or criteria contained in Dr. 
Graham’s proposal of September 4, 
1952, the draft resolution says. Thus 
the demilitarization should be carried 
out in such a way that at the end of 
that period the situation would be: 


On the Pakistan side of the 
cease-fire line: 

(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan na- 
tional not normally resident therein 
who had entered the State for the pur- 
pose of fighting will have been with- 
drawn; 

(ii) the Pakistan troops will have 
been withdrawn from the State; 

(iii) large-scale disbanding and dis- 
armament of the Azad Kashmir forces 
will have taken place; so that at the 
end of the period of demilitarization 
there shall be the minimum number 
of forces that are required for the 
maintenance of law and order and of 
the cease-fire agreement, with due re- 
gard to the freedom of the plebiscite; 


On the Indian side of the 
cease-fire line: 

(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in 
the State will have been withdrawn; 

(ii) further withdrawals or reduc- 
tions, as the case may be, of the Indian 
and State armed forces remaining in 
the State after the completion of the 
operation referred to in (i) above will 
have been carried out; so that at the 
end of the period of demilitarization 
there shall be the minimum number 
of Indian forces and State armed 
forces that are required for the main- 
tenance of law and order and of the 
cease-fire agreement, with due regard 
to the security of the State and the 
freedom of the plebiscite. 


GRATITUDE TO DR. GRAHAM Under the 
joint draft resolution, the Council 
would endorse the general principles 
on which Dr. Graham has sought to 
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bring about agreement between the 
two Governments and would note 
with gratification that they have ac- 
cepted all but two of his twelve-point 
proposals. It would also record its 
gratitude to Dr. Graham “for the great 
efforts which he has made to achieve 
a settlement” and would request him 
to continue to make his services avail- 
able to the two Governments to this 
end. 

The Council would request India 
and Pakistan to report to it not 
later than 30 days from the date of 
the adoption of the joint draft resolu- 
tion, and Dr. Graham to keep the 
Council informed of any progress. 


HOPE FOR AGREEMENT The United King- 
dom, Sir Gladwyn stated, has always 
recognzed the great delicacy of the is- 
sues involved, but has always been en- 
couraged by the firm agreement of the 
two Governments on the principles 
to be followed in order to achieve 
a settlement. It therefore continues 
to hope most strongly that agree- 
ment can be reached on how those 
principles can be put into effect— 
in other words, on how the inhabi- 
tants of the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir can be enabled most fairly and 
effectively to express their wishes on 
the question of whether their State 
should accede to the Indian Union or 
to Pakistan. 

The United Kingdom does not be- 
lieve that the dispute can be left simply 
to settle itself or that the efforts of 
the United Nations to achieve a settle- 
ment can be relaxed in any way: it 
is the kind of dispute in which the 
Council ought to be able to be of 
great assistance. 

The United Kingdom has in no 
sense closed its mind to the possibility 
of a settlement on lines different from 
those which have been considered in 
the Council up to now. In fact, it has 
always insisted that the solution could 
come only as a result of an agreement 
by the two Governments. Since they 
have agreed to decide the future ac- 
cession of the State through the dem- 
ocratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite conducted under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom has always lent its sup- 
port for a settlement on such lines. 
This it will continue to do unless there 
is, or until there is, some indication 
from both Governments that they 
prefer to work for a settlement in 
some other form. 


NO THREAT INVOLVED If the two Gov- 
ernments can decide on a final figure 
for the strength of their armed forces 
within the limits suggested by Dr. 
Graham and incorporated in the joint 
draft resolution, they can assure them- 


selves that, despite a considerable re- 
duction in the strength of the forces 
on each side of the cease-fire line, this 
reduction, at any rate, will involve no 
threat to the integrity or to the secu- 
rity of the territory on either side. 

Therefore, within those limits, Sir 
Gladwyn said, final figures can and 
should be determined and agreed on 
which will enable a free and impartial 
plebiscite to be arranged and, at the 
same time, take into account the need 
to safeguard law and order, the in- 
tegrity of the cease-fire line, and the 
security of the territory on each side 
of that line. 

The Kashmir militia and the Gilgit 
Scouts, which occupy a special posi- 
tion, need not, he thought, be included 
in the total of the forces to be de- 
termined under the draft resolution. 


NEUTRAL FORCE AS ALTERNATIVE Should 
the fear still exist that demilitarization 
may lead to a renewal of conflict in 
Kashmir, the party feeling that fear 
may be urged to reconsider the pro- 
posal made by the United Kingdom 
and the United States in February 
1951 that a neutral force might be 
used to facilitate demilitarization. 

Of course, not only the number of 
armed forces but also the character 
of those forces remains to be settled, 
but Sir Gladwyn hoped that on that 
question agreement can be quickly 
reached, based on the principle that 
at no stage should demilitarization 
involve a threat to the cease-fire agree- 
ment. This would mean that the forces 
on each side of the cease-fire line 
should be, broadly speaking, of the 
same kind. 

The United Kingdom, for instance, 
has never thought that the proposal 
to limit the forces on the Pakistan 
side to an armed civil police force, 
while leaving a military force on the 
other side, is consistent with a really 
free plebiscite. 

As for the proposal that India and 
Pakistan should enter into immediate 
negotiations at United Nations Head- 
quarters, Sir Gladwyn hoped that they 
would each appoint representatives 
with adequate powers to enable them 
to negotiate a final agreement on de- 
militarization. Once agreement was 
reached on the level of the armed 
forces at the end of demilitarization, 
surely it would be but a short step for 
representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, sitting in joint session with 
military experts, to draw up a detailed 
program of disbandment and with- 
drawal. They had already agreed that 
such a program should be carried 
through within 90 days from the date 
of its signature by them. Within a 
matter of months, therefore, it might 
be hoped that the forces in Kashmir 
would be reduced to the level at which 
a fair and impartial plebiscite could 
take place. 
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ASSEMBLY ENDORSES FURTHER AID 
PROGRAM FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 


HE General Assembly completed 

its review of the activities of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees and on 
November 6 made recommendations 
to govern the second year of the 
$250,000,000 three-year program of 
assistance. The Director of UNRWA, 
John B. Blandford Jr., had submitted 
a report for the year ending June 30, 
1952 and UNRWa’s Advisory Commis- 
sion, consisting of France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, had joined with the Director in 
transmitting a Special Report of con- 
clusions and recommendations. These 
the Assembly referred to its Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. 

Our mission, Mr. Blandford told 
the Committee on October 23, when it 
turned to these matters, is to help 
improve the living conditions of Pal- 
estinian refugees, to sustain life, to 
maintain adequate levels of health and 
education, to provide opportunity for 
self-support. Our challenge is to con- 
vert the despair and deterioration of 
refugee camp life, ration lines and 
economic blight into the hope and 
happiness of decent housing, preduc- 
tive employment and economic activ- 
ity. 

The work of UNRWa during the past 
year, said Mr. Blandford, had been to 
translate principles enunciated by the 
Assembly into programs, and promises 
into projects. Acknowledging that for 
all who are anxious speedily to help 
the refugees, the first year has been a 
period of anxiety and of urgency, he 
noted that it had also been a period 
of patience and understanding. Prepa- 
ration and negotiation with govern- 
ments in the Near East, he observed 
was necessary before projects could 
appear on the production line and 
progress become measurable in feet, 
cubic yards or completed units. He 
found hope in several developments: 
the promise of sustained and substan- 
tial financial support for the three 
year program; the conclusion of agree- 
ments with governments in the area 
indicative of the acceptance of proj- 
ects and giving promise of an increase 
in their number; the endorsement by 
the Arab League of a program for im- 
proving refugee living conditions; the 
surveying of the first large project ul- 
timately to make self-supporting over 
100,000 refugees. 


A REAL HOPE These activities offered 
to the refugees a real hope of a self- 
sustaining and self-respecting future, 
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said Philip Jessup of the United States 
as he opened debate on a joint draft 
resolution which he submitted together 
with the representatives of France, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 

To the Near Eastern states which 
had sheltered them it meant substan- 
tial increase in financial and human 
assets and an easing of one of the 
region’s most difficult problems. And 
to the United Nations, it illustrated 
graphically the practical ways in which 
the international community could 
deal with the problems of wide-spread 
human misfortune. 

The program had been launched; it 
remained for the Assembly now to 
take the necessary administrative steps 
to maintain it. These steps were set 
out in the two reports before the Com- 
mittee. Neither the magnitude of the 
Agency’s task nor the extent of its 
accomplishments should be lost sight 
of. In the past year it had housed, fed 
and clothed more than 800,000 refu- 
gees scattered over more than 100,000 
square miles. It had made progress 
with large-scale, long-range projects 
which wou'd mean work and wages 
for thousands now on relief. 

So long as its major task remained 
one of relief, the Agency’s difficulties 
would continue and neither the refu- 
gees, the countries which had shel- 
tered them, the contributing states. 
nor the United Nations cou!d accept 
in perpetuity a relief program which 
could furnish only a stop-gap solution. 

Mr. Jessup agreed with the Direc- 
tor’s report that wide-spread projects 
to enable refugees to live by their own 
efforts shou'd be sought. Individual 
projects could be successful only if co- 
ordinated with each other and with 
the economic development of the area. 
The welcome given the refugees in 
Jordan and Syria was encouraging. 


CONTRIBUTIONS Encouraging, too, were 
the contributions which “with one 
notable exception” had been forth- 
coming from Member and non-Mem- 
ber states. The United States so far 
had contributed $110,000,000 toward 
the $250,000,000 program and the 
Executive Branch was ready to ask 
Congress for further funds, with the 
proviso that other nations shou'd meet 
a fair share of the cost. Wider and 
more generous support than hitherto 
would be needed if the long-range 
plan were to succeed. 

That the Agency’s three-year pro- 
gram of diminishing relief and ex- 
panding development had thus far not 


been achieved was regrettable. Devel- 
opment programs were not yet success- 
fully advanced and so adjustments 
were necessary in earlier budgetary 
levels for relief. The relief budget for 
the current year wou!d have to be in- 
creased beyond the $18,000,000 set at 
the Assembly’s sixth session and ad- 
justments within the $250,000,000 
program would be necessary for the 
coming fiscal year. 

The Governments jointly sponsoring 
the draft resolution—France, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States—felt it unwise to set a definite 
ceiling for relief expenditures for the 
coming year. The $23,000,000 budget 
propesd was the most accurtae fig- 
ure which UNRWA’s Director and the 
Advisory Committee could reach. 
Flexibility, however, should be al- 
lowed for necessary modifications and 
the joint draft resolution therefore 
would permit the Agency either to 
exceed the $23,000,000 expenditure 
on relief in order to maintain adequate 
standards or to reduce expenditure if 
unexpected economies could be affect- 
ed or if progress on reintegration 
proved faster than anticipated. 

By contrast, the draft resolution pro- 
posed a definite figure for the reliet 
budget for the fiscal year 1954. It did 
not provide for a revision of that fig- 
ure by UNRWA since it could be 
reviewed at the Assembly’s eighth ses- 
sion. Although there would be a sub- 
stantial reduction in the relief figures 
for 1954, this did not imply that less 
would be done for the refugees; on the 
contrary more would be done in more 
helpful ways. The United States hoped 
that before the next Assembly the 
capital funds available would have 
been utilized on programs of economic 
development on a co-operative basis. 
As more and more work was found 
for refugees on such programs, wages 
would replace relief and they would 
move forward as self-supporting mem- 
bers of an increasingly prosperous 
Near Eastern community. 

The joint draft resolution, Mr. Jes- 
sup said, stated briefly and simply 
the administrative provisions necessary 
to carry out the three-year program. 
Its preamble recalled previous Assem- 
bly resolutions and the two reports 
on which the joint draft resolution 
was based, thus making clear that it 
did not abandon the principles al- 
ready accepted by the Assembly for 
the refugees. The draft resolution au- 
thorized the Agency to increase the 
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budget for relief to $23,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
a net increase of $5,000,000 over the 
figure set by the Assembly the previ- 
ous year. And it authorized the UNRWA 
to make such further adjustments 
as might be necessary to maintain 
adequate standards. Furthermore, the 
Agency was authorized to adopt an 
$18,000,000 relief budget for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954. 

The draft resolution also authorized 
the Agency to allocate to long-range 
projects any funds remaining after 
relief needs had been met. That left 
UNRWA free to allocate available 
funds for reintegration. And it re- 
quested that negotiations regarding 
contributions be carried out with 
Member and non-Member states by 
the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds. 


PRACTICAL QUESTION Complimenting 
the Director of UNRWA on his report 
of work accomplished, P. M. Crosth- 
waite (United Kingdom) observed 
that the program adopted unanimous- 
ly by the Assembly the previous year 
left refugees the right, which had 
been recognized by the Assembly in 
1948, to. return to their homes or to 
receive compensation. The Assembly, 
said Mr. Crosthwaite, had addressed 
itself to the practical question of 
whether 900,000 human beings were 
to be left to rot in camps or whether 
a tremendous effort was to be made 
to help them to help themselves and 
to engage in occupations which, inci- 
dentally, would give lasting benefit to 
Middle Eastern countries. 

The program had suffered a set- 
back for unavoidable reasons. This 
meant that during the current year 
more would be needed for relief than 
had been anticipated, but there was 
no need to be downcast. Much had 
been achieved. His Government’s be- 
lief in the program was indicated by 
the fact that it was prepared during 
the current year to contribute $15,- 
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000,000 toward its realization. The 
refugees could thus be helped by press- 
ing on with the works program which 
would make them self-supporting. 


RIGHTS RESERVED The representative of 
Turkey, Melih Azumbel, noted that 
the draft resolution reserved the right 
of the refugees in respect to eventual 
repatriation and compensation as well 
as recognizing the need for continuing 
international assistance until the large- 
scale works projects designed to ren- 
der them self-supporting were in full 
operation. 

Turkey’s concern for the refugees 
had been demonstrated by the contri- 
butions it had made either directly to 
UNRWA or through the Turkish 
Red Cross. But because of its preoccu- 
pation with its own refugee problem— 
the resettlement of persons of Turkish 
origin coming from Bulgaria—it did 
not have sufficient financial resources 
to make a formal commitment regard- 
ing its contribution for the current fis- 
cal year. Consequently its sponsorship 
of the joint draft resolution should 
not be construed as a financial com- 
mitment. 

In order to resolve its difficulties 
and advance the resettlement and re- 
integration of the refugees through its 
work program, UNRWA must settle 
its current budgetary problem, said 
Pierre Ordonneau, of France. The 
draft resolution offered a practical so- 
lution. The $23,000,000 figure for re- 
lief for the fiscal year 1952-53 would 
be supplemented by the $2,000,000 
held in reserve from the past year’s 
budget. This would bring the reliet 
budget up to $25,000,000, a sum 
comparable to that actually spent for 
the previous year’s operations. On the 
other hand, Mr. Ordonneau pointed 
out, the draft resolution deliberately 
omitted to fix a ceiling on funds to be 
spent both for relief and for works 
projects. Thus it provided the flexibil- 
ity required to permit continual adjust- 
ment between the two sums to ensure 
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the maintenance of adequate living 
standards for the refugees. 


REPATRIATION DEMAND Three principles 
were basic to a solution of the refugee 
problem, said Mr. Talat Alghoussen 
of Yemen. First, efforts being made to 
provide relief to the refugees were 
well worthy of praise; secondly, nei- 
ther relief nor any other program otf 
resettlement other than repatriation 
could provide a final solution to the 
problem; thirdly, the refugees were 
unanimous and adamant in demanding 
repatriation. That had always been 
their attiude; it was also their right, 
and the United Nations should en- 
deavor to find some means of imple- 
menting that right which had been 
enshrined in many Assembly resolu- 
tions. 

The actions of UNRWA were not 
wholly satisfactory, he continued. The 
reports presented an unduly rosy pic- 
ture of the health record, whereas 
ten per cent of the refugees suffered 
from tuberculosis. UNRWA, while 
admitting that the refugees were in 
rags and tatters, had no definite plans 
to improve the current position. In 
this respect, an expansion of the weav- 
ing and sewing centres might be of 
assistance and he paid tribute to the 
aid received from private agencies in 
the United States. Further endeavor 
was required to assist in developing 
educational facilities for refugees, al- 
though efforts by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the International La- 
bor Organization were praiseworthy. 
The draft resolution, he stated, should 
include a definite reference to the 
right of the refugees to return to their 
homes. 

Commenting on the Director's re- 
port, Mr. Adib Doudi, of Syria, ob- 
served that refugee totals given were 
not complete since they referred ex- 
clusively to those actually receiving 
aid from UNRWA. in Syria alone 


13,000 refugees did not receive any 
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such aid. Many rented rooms in pri- 
vate houses, others occupied mosques. 
Refugees living on their own means 
were rapidly reaching the end of their 
resources and UNRWA did nothing 
to assist them. Tents were too few. 
Rations were inadequate and if flour 
was sold from these rations it was only 
to purchase vegetables and other prod- 
ucts not on the ration. The reports 
gave an inaccurate picture of the 
health situation, which was critical. 
In view of the desperate situation of 
the refugees, Mr. Daudi urged that 
the sum allocated for relief be in- 
creased and that any surplus be used 
for health purposes, 


HOPES RAISED The way in which 
UNRWA had already tackled its task 
raised hopes of even better things to 
come, said Mr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, of 
Iran. His government could not re- 
main unmoved before the spectacle 
of nearly 1,000,000 homeless human 
beings. Since it was the task of the 
United Nations to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, the Organ- 
ization should appreciate the possible 
gravity of the situation and take steps 
to implement its own decisions—which 
in some quarters were not being treat- 
ed with the respect due to them. The 
material situation of the refugees was 
far from satisfactory and their living 
standard below that of civilized hu- 
man _ beings. Further improvement 
should be made in standards of living, 
in enabling the refugees to earn their 
own living instead of depending en- 
tirely on relief. He was happy to note 
that UNRWA’s programs were with- 
out prejudice to repatriation and com- 
pensation. 

Aouney Dejany, of Saudi Arabia, 
also commented on the living stand- 
ards of the refuges. Their deplorable 
condition, he said, should be com- 
pared not with the local population of 
the host countries, but with the living 
standards in Palestine before they had 
been driven from their homes. It was 
inconceivable that their entire basic 
needs could be met by the meager per 
capita allowance of $2.62 a month. 
Even if projects and programs to pro- 
vide employment were successful, they 
would at best solve the problems of 
only a few thousand refugees. The 
only permanent solution was to re- 
turn the refugees to their homes. Sev- 
eral Jewish publications, he said, re- 
ported that the era of mass Jewish 
emigration had ended and that the 
Israeli Government order banning the 
return of the Arab refugees to their 
homes was an act of cruel injustice. 
He referred also to reports that the 
food shortage in Israel was the conse- 
quence of a sharp decrease in agricul- 
tural production, caused by the exodus 
of the predominantly agricultural Arab 
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population. In the light of these facts, 
Israel had no right to prolong the 
sufferings of the refugees. Much of the 
relief and works program would have 
been unnecessary had all efforts been 
concentrated on the only just solution 
—repatriation, With regard to the 
draft resolution, he urged an increase 
in the relief budget even at the ex- 
pense of works projects. His delega- 
tion supported the draft resolution as 
a matter of necessity and on the ex- 
pressed understanding that the proj- 
ects envisaged under the resolution 
would in no way projudice the rights 
of the refugees to repatriation and 
compensation. 


COMMITMENT DISREGARDED The 1948 
Assembly’s basic resolution proclaimed 
the right of the refugees to repatria- 
tion and compensation but had not 
been given effect, said Fouad Am- 
moun, of Lebanon. With Israel’s 
admission to the United Nations in 
1949, that state had automatically 
assumed the obligation to comply with 
the Assembly’s decision. The Israeli 
Government nevertheless had persist- 
ently disregarded its commitment. Leb- 
anon reserved the right to deal more 
fully with that political aspect of the 
Palestine problem in connection with 
other items of the Committee’s agenda. 

The reports of the Director of 
UNRWA provided ample evidence that 
the majority of the Palestine refugees 
still lacked adequate housing, proper 
clothing and sufficient means of sub- 
sistence. It conceded that the influx 
of refugees often had glutted labor 
markets and depressed wages, thus 
lowering the host country’s standards 
of living. Lebanon had directly expe- 
rienced those effects on its economy; 
a continuation of such a policy would 
not encourage contributions from the 
States which actually sheltered the 
refugees. 

The lamentable inadequacy of the 
means of existence available to the Pal- 
estine refugees could well be appre- 
ciated if the amount to be spent per 
capita under the provisions of the 
draft resolution were compared with 
the average per capita income in Leb- 
anon and the general living standards 
in Palestine, or with the daily in- 
come of refugees in other world cen- 
tres. There was an acute shortage of 
trained doctors, of hospital beds, of 
homes for orphaned children. More 
than three-quarters of refugee children 
received no schooling whatsoever, de- 
spite the co-operation of the most 
countries: Lebanon, for example, was 
providing education for 12,000 chil- 
dren even at the risk of depriving Leb- 
anese children of the schooling they 
normally would receive. 

Since the refugees to which it gave 
shelter amounted to 10 per cent of its 


total population, Lebanon after a $6 
million contribution, had exhausted 
the resources available to it for refu- 
gee assistance, and could only hope 
that the required sum would be forth- 
coming from other countries. 

Immigrants into Israel, who were 
being settled in the very homes from 
which the Palestine refugees had been 
driven, were receiving three times the 
assistance given to the latter. More- 
over, further voluntary help was be- 
ing granted to Israel through agree- 
ments negotiated with the West Ger- 
man Government at Bonn. The Leb- 
anese delegation wished to point out 
the dangerous consequences inherent 
in Israel’s claim to represent the Jews 
of the whole world in demanding rep- 
arations from Germany. It was to be 
hoped that the West German Govern- 
ment would not ratify the draft agree- 
ments, 

The United Nations was deliberate- 
ly neglecting to implement the General 
Assembly’s resolution on refugee re- 
patriation, concluded Mr. Ammoun, 
despite the fact, which Mr. Blandford 
has rightly emphasized, that the un- 
resolved refugee situation continued to 
a potential danger to the safety and 
security of the Near East. 


RESPONSIBILITY ATTRIBUTED After a tribute 
to the achievements of the Director 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, and to all the other 
agencies which had provided relief, 
Mr. Abdel Monem Mostafa, of Egypt, 
declared that the new State of Israel 
must bear the primary responsibility 
for the refugee problem. He quoted 
reports of the Mediator, of the Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission and of 
UNRWA itself, all of which, he said, 
led to the conclusion that the only 
final solution must be the return of 
the refugees to their homes, and the 
restoration of their property. 

He stressed the undesirability of 
linking aid to the refugees with any 
plans for the economic development 
of the Near East. Such development 
must depend solely on the efforts of 
the countries concerned, and not be 
made the object of political pressure 
from outside. Noting the statements 
by the sponsors of the draft resolu- 
tion that flexibility in the handling of 
the funds might make it: possible to 
go beyond the ceiling set for relief in 
the resolution and provide the refu- 
gees with a basic subsistence level, he 
hoped that UNRWa’s Director would 
be able to cut administrative machin- 
ery to a minimum. He also drew the 
Director’s attention to rumors in the 
Near East concerning the mishandling 
of funds. . 

In conclusion, he read two tele- 
grams from refugees at Ramallah 
stating that they insisted on returning 
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to their homes and were not interested 
in UNRWA projects. 


PARTITION BLAMED Mohammed Fadhil 
Al-Jamali, of Iraq, said the cruel fate 
which had befallen the refugees re- 
sulted directly from the unjust and 
illegal Assembly decision to partition 
Palestine—a decision taken, not in 
accordance with the Charter princi- 
ples, but under pressure of power pol- 
itics. Zionist terrorism and wholesale 
massacres had spread panic among 
the Arabs in Palestine and caused 
them to flee the country. 

Those who voted the partition reso- 
lution would not be absolved of re- 
sponsibility to the refugees until their 
rights had been honored in accordance 
with the principles of self-determina- 
tion, Certain powers, unable to deny 
the repeatedly recognized right of the 
refugees to repatriation or compensa- 
tion, were furthering the Zionist plan 
to keep them from their homes. The 
refugees were determined to secure 
implementation of their right to repat- 
riation now and in the future and to 
reject all schemes to weaken that 
right. The Zionists, supported by the 
great powers represented in the Con- 
ciliation Commission, thought they 
could make the refugees forget their 
desire for repatriation by initiating 
works projects. 

The only effective way to discharge 
United Nations responsibility was to 
ensure that its resolutions on the ques- 
tion were fully implemented within 
the framework of the broader issues 
dividing Israel and the Arab States. 
In particular, the Assembly must com- 
pel Israel to yield for settlement by 
refugees territory it had occupied be- 
yond that authorized under the parti- 
tion plan and to implement provisions 
on repatriation and compensation. 

Referring to the negotiations in prog- 
ress between Israel and the German 
Federated Republic on reparations, 
Mr. Al-Jamali observed that until Is- 
rael had complied with those obliga- 
tions, it could not legitimately claim 
reparations for the injuries inflicted on 
the Jews by Hitler Germany. 

Mr. Al-Jamali drew to the Com- 
mittee’s attention a report by the 
World Truth League in Jerusalem, 
which found the refugees living under 
below-minimum nutritional levels, ap- 
palling inadequacy of housing, 
shocking health conditions and serv- 
ices. To obtain necessities or supple- 
ment daily allocations, refugees had 
often to sell part of their Agency- 
given rations, or take part-time jobs’ 
for very low wages, thus adversely 
affecting the daily wages of local 
unskilled labor, it was reported. 





REFUGEE SPOKESMAN Dr. Izzat Tannous, 
Secretary-General of the Palestine 
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Arab Refugee Committee, invited by 
the Chairman, at the suggestion of 
Iraq, to make a statement observed 
that for three years—1948, 1949 and 
1950—the Committee had discussed 
how to feed and look after the refu- 
gees pending their repatriation. In 
1951, however, it added the ques- 
tion of resettling the refugees in the 
Arab countries, for which purpose it 
assigned $200 million. Despite the 
phrase “without prejudice to their 
right of repatriation,” this meant noth- 
ing less than their permanent exile. 

He noted that the rents and pro- 
ceeds of the abandoned property of 
the refugees was estimated at £20 mil- 
lion, or about $60 million a year, a 
figure which, if made available to the 
refugees by Israel, would release 
UNRWA from most of its responsibili- 
ties and the United States Congress 
from further payments. 

The refugees, Mr. Tannous said, 
complain of UNRWaA’s large interna- 
tional staff. These receive exception- 
ally high salaries and allowances, al- 
though most are non-technicians who 
could easily be replaced by nationals 
at much lower salaries. The employ- 
ment of foreign typists, secretaries, 
clerks, nurses, etc. while the unem- 
ployed nationals are almost starving, 
he said, is almost incomprehensible. 

Turning to the rations given refu- 
gees, he said that while the body 
needs 2,200 calories of heat, accord- 
ing to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the refugee receives only 
1,600. This has lowered the standard 
of health and tubercular cases have 
so increased that this disease has be- 
come a threat to the populations of 
Arab countries. 

The meagre ration contains neither 
meat nor fresh vegetables, so that the 
refugee has to sell a portion of his 
ration, usually flour, to acquire them. 
This reduces the calorific value of his 
ration to a dangerous level, Further- 
more, the ration usually is of a poor 
quality. 

Only one-third of the refugees live 
in tents, he said, the remainder living 
in miserable houses, mosques, caves 
and stables. In many of the camps 
insects are plentiful. There are no 
public latrines or public baths in most 
camps. Many of the refugees are prac- 
tically in rags. UNRWA supplies only 
what clothing it receives from philan- 
thropic institutions. It supplies a fam- 
ily of three to eight persons with one 
blanket and a family of nine and 
above with two blankets. Health serv- 
ices are superficial since there are 
only 75 doctors to serve 850,000 
refugees, a ratio of one to 11,000. 
Only one-half to two-thirds of the 
children receive even the most primi- 
tive education. 


Mr. Tannous also observed that the 
refugees are implacably and _ irre- 
vocably against any form of resettle- 
ment other than in Palestine. The re- 
turn of every person to his father- 
land, home and property, a principle 
decreed and guaranteed by the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
was fundamental. For the refugees, 
this had been affirmed also by United 
Nations resolutions of December 11, 
1948, and December 14,1950. 

The representatives of Yemen, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt and Iraq, proposed that 
the draft resolution be modified to 
make $27 million rather than $23 
million available for relief. 

During an exchange growing out 
ot statements made by representatives 
of Arab countries, Arthur Lourie, 
speaking for Israel, declared that the 
“voice of nazism” had for the first 
time been heard in the United Na- 
tions. ‘Ihe chairman appealed to the 
members of the Committee to exercise 
moderation in expressing their views. 


REPLY BY ISRAEL The representative of 
Israel, Abba Eban, replying to some 
of the statements by representatives 
ot the Arab States, protested the vio- 
lent vindictiveness and hatred which 
had characterized the remarks of the 
Iraqi representative, who he charged, 
was attempting to perpetuate the 
tension between Israel and the Arab 
states and to wreck, by repudiating 
any past or future responsibility of 
those states for the plight of the refu- 
gees, any prospects of peace. The 
comparison he had drawn between the 
alleged expulsion of the Arab refu- 
gee by Israel and the victimization 
of the European Jews by Hitler was 
shocking, false and evil. Comments 
on treaty relations between Israel] and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, he 
observed, were out of order. 

Turning to an assessment of re- 
sponsibility for the origins of the refu- 
gee problem, Mr. Eban stated that 
neither Israel nor the United Nations 
could legitimately be made to bear 
that responsibility. Rather was the 
plight of the refugees a direct con- 
sequence of the assault by armed 
forces of the Arab States on the man- 
dated area of Palestine with the intent 
to frustrate the United Nations recom- 
mendation for the establishment of 
the State of Israel. 

The Arab States refused to suspend 
hostilities in response to appeals from 
the Security Council. Caught in the 
conflict between their Jewish neigh- 
bors and their invading kinsmen, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Arabs fled to 
the surrounding Arab countries. The 
ensuing misery into which they were 
plunged was caused solely by the Arab 
aggression. If the United Nations 
failed to assign responsibility for the 
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consequences of the use of force to 
those who had taken the initiative in 
using force, it would be denying its 
essential function. 

The United Nations had no cause 
for apology; on the contrary, it 
should be proud of its humanitarian 
action towards the alleviation of the 
refugee problem. Of the 60 million 
refugees throughout the free world, 
none had received the benefits of 
voluntary international assistance 
bestowed upon the Palestine refugees, 
and none had solved their problems 
through repatriation. 

Since the Arab states were respon- 
sible for the exodus of the Palestine 
refugees, they should share with Israel 
in the efforts to help them through 
the three-year relief and reintegration 
programs unanimously endorsed by 
the Assembly and concurred in by the 
Arab States as well as Israel, precisely 
because the humanitarian problem had 
been isolated from its political context. 

Israel, despite the heavy strain on 
its economy aggravated by economic 
boycott and blockade imposed by the 
Arab Governments, was aiding ref- 
ugees. It had acceded to the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission’s request for 
the progressive release of the refugees’ 
blocked bank deposits held in Israel, 
causing a flow of currency to the very 
states which were jeopardizing Israel’s 
own currency position. It had further 
responded to UNRWA’s_ request by 
assuming full responsibility for the 
welfare and complete integration into 
Israel of 19,000 refugees, making 
possible a saving for the Agency of 
$600,000 annually. Israel was the only 
country to comply with the Assembly’s 
request to help to reduce the relief 
budget, despite the incredible drain 
on its economy caused by the absorp- 
tion of some 750,000 immigrants, of 
whom 350,000 came from Arab coun- 
tries. 

The Arab policy, he continued, has 
been to thwart the natural process of 
refugee reintgration. Given the normal 
affinities of the refugees for the peo- 
ples of the same language, culture and 
national sentiments among whom they 
were living, their social and economic 
absorption should not be difficult. 
Thus experts advising the United Na- 
tions High Commission for Refugees 
had reported that the obstacle to their 
final reintegration on Arab soil was 
political. If the Arab states followed 
policies similar to that of Israel, which 
ended the refugee status of immigrants 
the moment they arrived in Israel, 
there would be no problem of Arab 
refugees. 

Israel, Mr. Eban declared, believed 
that the only just, merciful and prac- 
tical solution of the refugee problem 
lay in resettlement in the Arab coun- 
tries. The Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine had urged regional in- 
tegration and had stated candidly that 
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the assumption under which the As- 
sembly had adopted its resolution of 
December 11, 1948 no longer was 
valid in the light of Middle Eastern 
realities. Other countries also held 
this view, which served to emphasize 
that repatriation would result in cul- 
tural confiict, economic adversity, and 
a threat to the security of Israel. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION The _ four-power 
draft resolution submitted on October 
27, recalled previous Assembly resolu- 
tions on the problem and noted the 
negotiations between UNRWA and gov- 
ernments in the Middle East on rein- 
tegration projects. It referred to the 
three-year $250 million relief and re- 
integration program envisaging the 
reduction of relief expenditure with- 
out prejudice to the rights of refugees 
to repatriation, compensation for the 
loss of property, or resettlement. In 
accordance with recommendations 
made in the special report by the Ad- 
visory Commission and Director of 
UNRWA, the draft resolution proposed 
authorization of $23 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 and 
$18 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954. UNRWaA, however, 
could draw additional amounts for re- 
lief from the funds remaining for re- 
integration programs—(a total of 
$100 million as reported by the Di- 
rector). The draft resolution also re- 
quested that negotiations on volun- 
tary contributions with Member and 
non-Member States be carried on by 
the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds. 


SUPPORT FOR DRAFT Several representa- 
tives spoke in support of the four- 
power draft resolution. R. G. Casey, 
of Australia, said it might lead to a 
final settlement of the refugee prob- 
lem and open the way to fruitful dis- 
cussion on other differences between 
Israel and the Arab States. He re- 
ferred to an apparent reluctance to 
press on with the resettlement, as well 
as to an attitude likely to inflate re- 
lief provisions at the expense of a 
more permanent solution. Should that 
come about, he said, it might well 
throw the whole program out of bal- 
ance and make it much more difficult 
for his country to continue to make 
contributions of any consequence; not 
because of any lack of sympathy with 
the plight of the refugee, but because 
the primary purpose would not be 
achieved and there would seem to be 
no end to it all. Mr. Casey also ex- 
pressed interest in the statement by 
the Minister of Construction and De- 


velopment of the Kingdom of Jordan, * 


who was reported as having said that 
the economic potential of Jordan 
should be exploited while providing 
work for refugees who would then 
become a source of power, rather 
than of weakness. 


Belgium’s representative, A. Parisis, 
called upon UNRWaA to direct its ac- 
tivities towards purchasing weaving 
equipment so that refugees could be 
gainfully employed and the clothing 
shortage met on the spot. He cau- 
tionad, however, that UNRWa should 
beware of glutting the labor market 
in host countries and should move 
groups of refugees to areas where they 
could be more easily absorbed. 

A. B. Pant, of India, said relief 
measures were not enough in them- 
selves, and that a great effort would 
have to be made to help the refugees 
become self-supporting and produc- 
tive members of society. Victor A. 
Belaunde of Peru referred to relief as 
only an emergency solution and stated 
that the Committee must strive for 
comprehensive measures to implement 
a final, drastic, and permanent solu- 
tion which would restore the refugees 
their dignity as human beings and 
their freedom to rebuild their lives. 
Mir Najmouddin Ansari, of Afghan- 
istan, said that the hope for refugees 
lay in their absorption into self-sup- 
porting employment through imple- 
mentation of the new program by 
constructive works. 

In the opinion of H. Scheltema, of 
the Netherlands, the answer to the ref- 
ugee problem lay in an_ increased 
effort to employ them in large scale 
projects and to reduce relief in favor 
of self-help and economic reintegra- 
tion. Jose Miguel Ribas, of Cuba, ex- 
pressed the hope that by continuing 
the reintegration program the present 
situation of the refugee would improve 
and a way might be found, in co- 
operation with the host States, to re- 
integrate them into normal commu- 
nities. 

Several governments indicated that 
their vote in favor of the draft resolu- 
tion should not be considered a com- 
mitment to contribute; some would 
be unable to contribute, others would 
have to await the action of their par- 
liamentary bodies. Those making such 
statements were the representatives of 
Turkey, Ethiopia, Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru, Mexico, Honduras, Haiti, Ar- 
gentina, Guatemala, Costa _ Rica, 
Cuba, and Liberia. D. M. Johnson, 
of Canada, observed that it was neither 
sound nor equitable for a few great 
powers and a small number of other 
states to assume almost the entire 
financial responsibility for the United 
Nations’ undertaking. 

Henry F. Cooper stated that it was 
regrettable that so large a body of 
people should be obliged through no 
fault of their own to depend for their 
very existence upon charity. The new 
scheme designed to help refugees find 
employment in constructive work was 
gratifying. The question was how 
many of the refugees could be ab- 
sorbed by such a scheme, and over 
what period. The economic situation 
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of the Middle Eastern countries gave 
little grounds for optimism on the 
possibility of absorbing 800,000 ref- 
ugees into the economic and social 
life of those countries, and it was 
important to find a speedy solution of 
the problem. The Middle Eastern 
countries could not be expected to 
commit economic or political suicide, 
however righteous the cause. Con- 
tinued discussion had failed to alter 
the positions of either party to the 
dispute, and no respect had been ac- 
corded to United Nations resolutions 
when they failed to meet the demands 
of the parties. 


Before the Committee voted on the 
four-power draft resolution, the rep- 
resentatives of El Salvador and the 
Philippines withdrew their respective 
amendments to it, when it was indi- 
cated that the Chairman would include 
a statement in the record containing 
the substance of their proposed amend- 
ments. In this the Chairman, on be- 
half of the Committee, expressed ap- 
preciation for the close collaboration 
of the specialized agencies and the 
hope that it would continue in increas- 
ing measure, and reiterated gratitude 
to the numerous voluntary agencies, 
which had. co-operated with UNRWA. 
He urgently requested them to contin- 
ue their effective, humanitarian assist- 
ance. 


VOTING The Committee adopted the 
joint draft resolution without amend- 
ment by 50 votes to none, with 7 ab- 
stentions (Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R.). 
The Assembly in plenary session ap- 
proved the resolution on November 
6, by 48 votes in favor to none 
against with 6 abstentions. (Byelorus- 
sia §.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Po- 
land, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.) Mr. Al- 
Jamali explained that Iraq had ab- 
stained because of the relief provided 
was inadeauate to meet the subhuman 
conditions under which many of the 
refugees were living, and that the reso- 
lution would not correct these condi- 
tions. His delegation felt that one of 
the powers instrumental in passing the 
resolution looked at refugees as in- 
ferior beings who did not require de- 
cent treatment. For these reasons, 
rather than because it did not want 
relief to help the refugees, Iraq had 
abstained, he said. 

Mr. Daoudi, of Syria, in explaining 
his vote, spoke of complaints of intol- 
erable conditions under which refu- 
gees lived and said that repatriation 
was the only way to save the refugees 
from their moral and physical stagna- 
tion and their misery unprecedented in 
the history of mankind. While Syria 
was aiding refugees, he continued, the 
United Nations, which was one of the 
main factors in bringing about this 
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situation, should do its utmost for the 
refugees. But it should confine itself 
to the humanitarian aspects of the 
problem and should have nothing to 
do with politics lest there be bad 
repercussions. The Arab countries had 
been discriminated against, he con- 
cluded, and nothing more of the kind 
must take place. 

Mr. Lourie, of Israel, said that in 
view of these statements he also would 
explain his vote. The refugee problem 
arose not from the failure by Israel 
to carry out the General Assembly 
resolution, but it was the result rather 


of a determined Arab defiance of the 
resolution. The Arabs were responsi- 
ble for the consequences of an armed 
aggression against Israel deliberately 
launched by them. Israel had ab- 
sorbed many thousands of refugees, 
he continued, and if the Arab coun- 
tries had a similar attitude towards 
absorbing their own people, the pres- 
ent situation would never have arisen. 
He concluded by saying that his dele- 
gation had voted inf avor of the reso- 
lution and would do its best to con- 
tribute to the alleviation of unsatis- 
factory conditions in the area. 





United Nations Suffers “Irreparable Loss” 


ELEGATION and __ Secretariat 
members were profoundly 
shocked and grieved by the sudden 
death, on November 13, of Abraham 
H. Feller, Principal Director of the 
Secretariat Department of Legal Af- 
fairs and the Organization’s General 
Counsel. Mr. Feller, a distinguished 
authority in the field of international 
law, had been with the United Na- 
tions since its establishment in 1946. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, on 
learning of Mr. Feller’s death, issued 
the following statement: 


“Abraham Feller’s death is a terri- 
ble shock and an irreparable loss to 
the United Nations and to me person- 
ally. He was a great and loyal interna- 
tional civil servant and a great and 
loyal American. As Principal Director 
of the Department of Legal Affairs 
and General Counsel of the United 
Nations, he has been at my side for 
the past seven years as one of my 
closest and most trusted advisers. He 
has made many important contribu- 
tions to the cause of peace and to the 
development of the United Nations as 
the defender of peace that will live in 
the history of our times. 

“Because of his responsibilities as 
General Counsel of the United Na- 
tions he has had to assume heavy ad- 
ditional burdens in recent weeks as 
my representative in matters connected 
with the investigations of the Grand 
Jury and the Senate Internal Security 
(us) Sub-Committee into charges of 
subversive affiliations directed against 
American members of the Secretariat. 
He has worked tirelessly day and 
night under my direction to uphold 
due process of law and justice in the 
investigations against indiscriminate 
smears and exaggerated charges. This 
placed him under a prolonged and 
serious strain. The terrible tragedy of 
his death today is the result. 


“I extend to his wife, daughter and 
other members of his family the pro- 





found sympathy of the whole Secre- 
tariat and the abiding assurance of 
the deep admiration and affection in 
which he was universally held.” 

Mr. Feller was a United States citi- 
zen and a native New Yorker. The 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations said of him that it had “long 
appreciated the devoted and learned 
service of Mr. Feller. . . . His talented 
work in the fields of collective security 
and in pursuit of the principles and 
purposes of the Charter have estab- 
lished substantive foundations for in- 
ternational law and peace.” 

The President of the General As- 
sembly, Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
issued the following statement: 

“I have been profoundly shocked 
to learn of the tragic death of Abra- 
ham Feller, who served as General 
Counsel of the United Nations since 
its inception, and as its Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Legal Af- 
fairs. His unswerving loyalty to the 
cause of the United Nations was 
equalled only by the devotion with 
which he discharged his onerous duties 
and by his unstinted service to the Or- 
ganization.” 
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PROPOSALS ON RACE DISCRIMINATION AND 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN DEPENDENT AREAS 


BOLITION of racially discrimi- 
natory laws and practices in all 
non-self-governing territories is rec- 
ommended in a draft resolution adopt- 
ed without a dissenting vote by the 
General Assembly’s Fourth Commit- 
tee. The resolution also asks the Ad- 
ministering Authorities of these terri- 
tories to examine all laws which may 
contain discriminatory provisions. 

In another important resolution the 
Committee voted to continue the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories for a three- 
year period and “automatically there- 
after,” subject to decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


These decisions followed the Com- 
mittee’s appraisal of the report of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, considera- 
tion of which began on October 21. 


At eighteen meetings the Commit- 
tee debated issues involving economic, 
educational and social conditions in 
the dependent territories, as well as 
the controversial question of whether 
the administering powers should, un- 
der Article 73e of the Charter, submit 
information on political developments. 


GENERAL DEBATE Opening the discus- 
sion, H. L. d’A. Hopkinson, Min- 
ister of State for Colonial Affairs 
for the United Kingdom, said the 
Fourth Committee was not alone 
in showing some impatience at the 
rate of development towards self- 
government in the dependent terri- 
tories. But a strong body of opinion 
in Britain could not accept what it 
regarded as interference in British 
colonial affairs by certain states which, 
it felt, lagged far behind many British- 
administered territories in such mat- 
ters as health, hygiene and education, 
as well as in personal liberties, justice 
and equality before the law. 


Nearly a dozen Member states of 
the United Nations, Mr. Hopkinson 
recalled, had once been under British 
administration, either as colonies, pro- 
tectorates, or mandated territories. All 
of these had now become sovereign 
independent countries, bound together 
by the bonds of the Commonwealth, 
associated with other groups of states, 
or standing quite alone. In most cases 
the development had taken place in 
an orderly fashion, but even where 
the separation from the “motherland” 
had been effected by force of arms, 
the bitterness had long since departed. 
The United Kingdom had therefore 
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reason to show a certain optimism. It 
sought to bring health and happiness 
to millions of people and lead them 
on the road to true self-government 
or independence. 


During the last few years, succes- 
sive British Governments had stated 
and re-stated that the central purpose 
of British colonial policy was to guide 
colonial territories to responsible self- 
government, preferably within the 
Commonwealth, on conditions that 
ensured to the people an orderly so- 
cial system, the highest possible living 
standard and protection from aggres- 
sion. 


To that end Britain sought to build 
up in each territory the institutions 
which its circumstances required, and 
to pursue the economic and social 
development of the territories as well 
as their political development. With- 
out social stability and a soundly 
based economy, _ self-government 
would, he said, be “a snare and a de- 
lusion.” The aims and principles of 
British colonial policy were in entire 
accord with the United Nations 
Charter. 


“TERM OF ABUSE” The terms “colonial” 
and “imperialism” which are often 
used as terms of abuse must be de- 
fined. In the days of ancient Greece 
a colony was an overseas territory 
where citizens from the metropolitan 
area settled. The great colonies of the 
world had long ago emerged on the 
global stage as independent nations 
and because that emergence had some- 
times been associated with quarrels 
with the mother country the term 
“colonialism” had been used to de- 
scribe the relationship between settlers 
and their country of origin. 

Today the position was quite dif- 
ferent. Where some degree of settle- 
ment had taken place, a territory’s 
future depended on promoting a real 
partnership among all the races of 
its population. The problem of multi- 
racial communities was, however, a 
world-wide problem. The United Na- 
tions itself represented an attempt to 
solve that problem. For its part the 
United Kingdom was applying what 
it called the “system of partnership,” 
a method in keeping with British ideals 
and traditions. 


The objectives and purposes of this 
new “colonialism” were indistinguish- 
able from those of the United Nations, 
except in one important respect. It 
was the United Kingdom, and the 


United Kingdom alone, which was 
responsible for guiding its territories 
toward political self-government. It 
could not divest itself from that re- 
sponsibility, which applied equally to 
colonies and protectorates. Only in the 
case of Trust Territories was the re- 
sponsibility shared, to some extent, 
with others. 


DEMOCRATIC PATTERN The growth of 
democratic institutions in British-ad- 
ministered territories followed a com- 
mon pattern, Mr. Hopkinson contin- 
ued. First, a central legislative body was 
established composed only of officials; 
then representatives of all sections 
of the community were appointed as 
non-official members. The next stage 
was to give the non-official members 
a majority. Finally, the whole council 
or assembly was elected on the broad- 
est suffrage possible and a ministerial 
system introduced whereby the elected 
members were placed in charge of 
departments of governments and were 
answerable to the assembly. That was 
the prelude to self-government. 


Twenty-five United Kingdom ter- 
ritories, or two-thirds of the total, 
now had unofficial majorities in their 
legislative bodies. It was not neces- 
sary, however, to introduce exactly 
the same parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment in every territory. 


It Rad often been said that good 
government was no substitute for self- 
government, but unless a government 
was capable of preserving a sufficient 
degree of law and order, and economic 
and social stability, the premature 
achievement of self-government could 
only result in chaos. 


Mr. Hopkinson believed the report 
of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
on social conditions represented a 
fair and balanced approach to many 
problems. The report underlined guid- 
ing principles which might well be 
followed by ail concerned with the 
economic and social development of 
under-developed countries. But the 
report would have been even more 
useful if it had contained comparative 
information on similar problems in 
territories in the same geographic areas 
and with the same internal difficulties 
created by climate, geology and his- 
tory. If economic and social condi- 
tions were bad, the people would suf- 
fer whether they were self-governing 
or not. Consequently, if the United 
Nations continued to devote a good 
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deal of attention to economic and 
social conditions in the dependent ter- 
ritories, it should, he felt, be in a 
broader, non-political context. 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS The United 
Kingdom representative cited several 
developments in British-administered 
territories to “refute the accusations 
sometimes levelled at the United King- 
dom, particularly by those whose own 
records in such matters did not bear 
examination.” He pointed out that in 
Jamaica, in 1910, 95,000 children had 
been enrolled at primary schools and 
the government had spent £67,000 a 
year on education. Against this, 21 1,- 
000 children out of 280,000 of school 
age were enrolled in 1950 and gov- 
ernment expenditure on education was 
over £500,000. In the Federation of 
Malaya, 720,000 children attended 
school in 1952, compared with 264,- 
000 in 1946; during the same period 
the number of teachers had been 
tripled. In 1939, 300 colonial students 
were attending universities in the 
United Kingdom, compared with over 
5,000 at the present time. In 1938 
there had been only 26 Nigerians in 
that territory’s senior service, whereas 
in 1950 there were 364. In the Gold 
Coast there were 500 Africans in the 
senior service as against only 31 
twelve years ago. Expenditure on 
health services in Nigeria in 1928 had 
been less than a half million pounds, 
whereas last year it was over three 
and a half million pounds. In Jamaica, 
Trinidad and British Guiana it was 
estimated that the average length of 
life had increased by 15 years since 
1921. 

None of the advances in education 
and social services could have been 
maintained unless the economic pros- 
perity of the territories was such that 
they could bear the cost. The United 
Kingdom laid great stress on the eco- 
nomic development of its overseas 
territories and development plans were 
not conceived in the interest of the 
metropolitan country, which frequent- 
ly bore the cost of such development, 
but in the interest of the peoples of 
the territories. 


GOODWILL ESSENTIAL Several speakers 
emphasized the importance of co-op- 
eration and understanding if the work 
of the Fourth Committee were to be 
successful. Aly Kamel Fahmy, of 
Egypt, said it was wrong to picture 
the Committee as divided into two 
camps, “standing jealously and dis- 
trustfully on opposite sides”’—the ad- 
ministering and the non-administering 
members. There had never been any 
real antagonism and it was realized 
that nothing could be peacefully ac- 
complished for the well-being of the 
dependent territories without the good- 
will of the administering powers. 
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A GENERAL view of the Assembly’s Fourth Committee. The Chairman, Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of 
Argentina, is in the centre, and the Vice-Chairman, Awni Khalidy of Iraq, is seated at the 
extreme left. J. V. Scott, of New Zealand, the Rapporteur, is at the extreme right. 


Mr. Fahmy thought the understand- 
ing in the Committee on Information 
was shown by the fact that almost all 
the resolutions it had submitted during 
the last three years had been adopted 
by an overwhelming majority, and that 
a proposal for the renewal of the Com- 
mittee was made by a representative 
of an administering state. The Egyp- 
tian representative believed that the 
administering members should supply 
information regarding the action 
taken, and progress achieved in the 
territories, in the light of the Assem- 
bly’s past resolutions and recommen- 
dations made in the reports of the 
Committee. B. Shiva Rao, of India, 
agreed that the administering powers 
should be encouraged to furnish in- 
formation on action taken in the ter- 
ritories in application of the General 
Assembly’s resolutions. This did not 
go beyond the Committee’s terms of 
reference, which invited it to ex- 
amine “any reports or information 
on measures taken in pursuance of 
the resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning economic, 
social, and educational conditions in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories.” 
Assembly resolutions should also be 
given the widest publicity in the de- 
pendent territories so that the people 
became aware of the Assembly’s prac- 
tical interest in their welfare and 
progress. 


With regard to the association of 
the dependent territories in the work of 
the Committee on Information, Mr. 
Rao recalled his proposal for dividing 
the territories into three main catego- 
ries: those on which no further infor- 
mation was transmitted; those which 
had some measure of self-government; 
and those still in an elementary stage 
of evolution. The degree and form of 
participation would vary with each 
category of territory and, initially, 
only those countries in the first group 
should be invited to participate in the 
Committee’s work. 


The Committee on Information, Mr. 
Rao felt, should become a permanent 
organ of the United Nations. In this 
regard he drew attention to the Intro- 


duction to the Secretary-General’s an- 
nual report which had stressed that the 
political problems, created by national 
aspirations, and the rise of nation- 
alism, were facts of our times as 
significant as the “East-West” conflict. 
The Committee on Information had 
fully demonstrated its value. Rather 
than look back wistfully to the days 
when the Charter was signed, the 
United Nations should redouble its 
efforts to improve the lot of dependent 
peoples. In this way the United Na- 
tions would make a real contribution 
to a new world order. 


“LIVING REALITY” Philip C. Jessup, of 
the United States, agreed that Article 
73 must become a living reality for 
the people of the non-self-governing 
territories. Fortunately, the differences 
among the members of the Fourth 
Committee did not relate to the goal 
to be sought but only to the time 
required, and methods necessary to 
reach that goal. Mr. Jessup also agreed 
with the emphasis placed on participa- 
tion of the indigenous peoples in all 
aspects of social development in the 
territories, so that new social struc- 
tures would be an outgrowth of local 
needs. 

The United States attached great 
importance to the problem of race 
relations in the dependent territories. 
The problem arose, however, in al- 
most all countries and it was there- 
fore in the general interest to over- 
come prejudice which might hinder 
co-operation. Such prejudice was not 
always directed against a particular 
race and was often the result of situa- 
tions which no longer existed. 

With regard to international aid, 
Mr. Jessup agreed with the views of 
the Committee on Information on the 
importance of stressing the quality of 
the technical experts sent to the terri- 
tories rather than their number and 
that, so far as possible, such experts 
should be familiar with conditions in 
the territories where they would be 
working. 

The problem of racial discrimina- 
tion was a major social issue, said 
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Yusuf Khattak, of Pakistan. Although 
a universal question, its existence was 
particularly shocking in the non-self- 
governing territories, where a tiny 
minority considered itself superior to 
the inhabitants whose fate it controlled. 
It was regrettable that some powers 
which had subscribed to the principles 
of the Charter and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights continued 
to claim that racial discrimination was 
“a domestic problem.” If all countries 
took that position, the United Nations 
would have no further raison d’étre 
because all issues submitted to it 
might be considered of a domestic 
nature and therefore within the in- 
ternal jurisdiction of individual states. 


Another important question for last- 
ing progress was education. Mr. Khat- 
tak urged that wherever possible ed- 
ucation be given in the language of 
the inhabitants. For example, Arabic 
provided a strong argument in point 
because it was a highly developed 
language which could be used in uni- 
versities as well as schools. Neverthe- 
less, a western language should also 
be taught, permitting the inhabitants 
to maintain contact with western civil- 
ization. 


SKILLED WORKERS NEEDED ‘The impor- 
tance in the dependent territories of 
economic development—the key to so- 
cial, cultural and political development 
—was underlined by Hermod Lan- 
nung, of Denmark. It was, he said, 
gratifying that a large number of 
metropolitan countries, despite very 
grave economic and financial problems 
of their own, including heavy expend- 
itures for national defence, had in 
the past year contributed to that eco- 
nomic development. In this respect, 
Mr. Lannung made three points: the 
need of dependent territories for cap- 
ital not only from the metropolitan 
countries, but also from the United 
States and from European countries 
possessing no overseas dependencies; 
the need for securing the collabora- 
tion of the people of the territories, 
and for planning economic develop- 
ment as an integral part of the general 
development of the territories; and 
the need for a practical account of the 
prospects open to foreign capital in 
the territories and the provisions to 
which foreign enterprises would have 
to conform. 


Mr. Lannung shared the regrets of 
other members that the Secretariat 
in its surveys no longer made any 
comparisons, even on the basis of 
official statistical information, between 
conditions in the dependent territories 
and conditions in neighboring inde- 
pendent countries. This was particular- 
ly regrettable because it was impos- 
sible to evaluate conditions in a ter- 
ritory without taking into account 
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countries which had the same climatic 
and geological characteristics. 

Several representatives expressed dis- 
appointment at the slow progress in 
most of the dependent territories. 

Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, of Indo- 
nesia, echoed the views of a number 
of representatives in stressing that un- 
rest could be averted only by stepping 
up the pace of political development 
as well as in the economic and social 
fields. It was necessary to break down 
the vicious circle of ignorance, pov- 
erty, ill-health and low productivity 
in non-self-governing territories. In 
view of the explosive situation in many 
of them the need for rapid develop- 
ment could not be over-emphasized. 

Earlier in the debate Dr. Sastro- 
amidjojo touched on the status of 
Irian (Western New Guinea). This 
territory, he said, had “always been 
part and parcel of Indonesia” and 
Indonesia reserved all its rights, claims 
and interests as to sovereignty over 
this area. The Indonesian representa- 
tive charged that in submitting reports 
to the United Nations on Irian, the 
Netherlands was attempting to deter- 
mine the status of the territory unila- 
terally. It was only because of the 
unwillingness of the Netherlands to 
cease its “unlawful occupation” that 
Irian was prevented from enjoying a 
status of independence, together with 
other parts of Indonesia. The Nether- 
lands was obviously trying to strength- 
en its hold by transmitting information 
under Article 73e of the Charter, said 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo. 

These charges were subsequently 
rebutted by A. I. Spits, of the Nether- 
lands, who held that his Government 
was perfectly in order in transmitting 
information on the dependent territory 
of Western New Guinea. 


“BLEAK FUTURE” The future of the co- 
lonial peoples appeared increasingly 
bleak, declared Jozef Winiewicz, of 
Poland. Despite the deficiencies in 
information submitted by the admin- 
istering powers, under Article 73e, 
the “wilful omissions and the in- 
adequacy of the statistical data,” Po- 
land had arrived at very ominous 
conclusions as to the future of peo- 
ples under “the colonial yoke.” The 
reports showed that not one admin- 
istering power fulfilled its obligations 
under the Charter; that all of them 
still administered the dependent ter- 
ritories as colonies to provide sources 
of cheap raw materials; and that the 
territories constituted easily exploited 
sources of income and sites for stra- 
tegic bases, to the detriment of the 
advancement of the indigenous peo- 
ples. 

Contending that discrimination 
existed in all the dependent territories, 
the Polish representative quoted vari- 
ous statistical data. In the Belgian 
Congo, he said, the highest grade in 





the indigenous cadre of the civil serv- 
ice was inferior to the lowest grade 
of European official. That was also 
the case in Tunisia where Europeans, 
representing 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion, outnumbered the Tunisians in 
industrial and commercial establish- 
ments by two to one. In Cyprus, only 
6 per cent of the workers were mem- 
bers of trade unions. In Morocco there 
were twice as many foreign teachers 
in the schools as Moroccan teachers, 
while European teachers outnumbered 
Moroccans by nearly 12 to 1 in 
Morocco’s secondary schools. 

The cost of living was rising in 

many of the dependent territories at 
a faster rate than in the metropolitan 
countries. Wage increases lagged be- 
hind the rising living costs, In public 
health, the administering powers care- 
fully avoided revealing the true state 
of affairs. When their reports referred 
to food deficiencies, they attributed 
these to lack of knowledge by the pop- 
ulation. The real reason was that the 
people were too poor and their soil 
was being exploited by avaricious 
foreigners. Why did so many terri- 
tories have to import food when their 
economy was predominantly agricul- 
tural? The explanation was simple: 
the large enterprises kept the people 
busy cultivating certain exportable 
products, such as rum and sugar in 
Jamaica. 
_ The same defects were apparent 
in education, said Mr. Winiewiez. The 
administering powers continued to 
keep the indigenous peoples in ignor- 
ance, In Kenya Europeans, who were 
less than 1 per cent of the population 
—benefited from more than 24 per 
cent of the educational expenditure, 
while all the non-Africans combined 
—less. than 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion—benefited from almost 60 per 
cent of the expenditure. 

Poland could not agree with the 
findings of the report on social condi- 
tions, compiled by the Committee on 
Information, since its observations 
were merely a repetition of whatever 
the administering powers has submit- 
ted in their own reports. The Commit- 
tee had drawn a veil over the sad 
realities of the colonial system and had 
failed to give a clear picture of the 
miserable conditions under which mil- 
ag of humans were still forced to 
ive. 

Endorsing these views, O. O. 
Yurans, of the U.S.S.R., charged the 
administering powers with failing to 
respect any of their obligations to- 
wards the dependent peoples and of 
perpetuating “colonial regimes.” The 
economic development of the terri- 
tories was being subordinated to mili- 
tary purposes, said Mr. Yurans, citing 
various dependent areas where military 
bases were being set up by the admin- 
istering powers. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative quoted various statistical data 
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to illustrate the miserable conditions 
of the dependent peoples. Assertions 
that imperialism was a thing of the 
past were untrue; the information sub- 
mitted by the administering powers 
under Article 73e inadeauate. It en- 
tirely overlooked, or gave little infor- 
mation about, social secur.ty probiems, 
unemployment assistance, the trade 
union movement, and other related 
problems. To conceal the unsatisfac- 
tory situation existing in the territories 
it ignored the question of the recruit- 
ment of indigenous persons into local 
or central organs of administration. 


The United States, which had sup- 
plied even scantier information than 
the other administering powers, was 
delaying the submission of information 
on Alaska, said Mr. Yurans. The 
Netherlands had submitted no infor- 
mation at all on Curacao and Suri- 
nam, while France has ceased to sub- 
mit information on several territories. 
All of which proved that the admin- 
istering powers were failing to carry 
out their obligations. 


“PARTNERSHIP PRINCIPLE” Misgivings over 
the principle of partnership between 
settlers from the metropolitan coun- 
tries and the indigenous inhabitants 
were expressed by José Ingés, of the 
Philippines. Mr. Ingés did not chal- 
lenge the theoretical value of the prin- 
ciple of racial partnership, but felt that 
genuine partnership ‘could only be 
based on equality which, in Africa, 
only existed on paper. The principle 
could, moreover, be used to justify the 
granting of equal importance to the 
interests of the tiny European minor- 
ity in the territories and the over- 
whelming indigenous majority. For in- 
stance, the Northern Rhodesia Gov- 
ernment recently stated that Africans 
might hope some day to have the 
same number of representatives as 
Europeans on the executive and leg- 
islative councils. 

Referring to the proposed federa- 
tion plan in Central Africa, Mr. Inglés 
pointed to the dangers in such a con- 
stitutional policy, adopted by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. All Africans had, how- 
ever, rejected the proposal as they 
realized its effect would be to bind 
them to two hundred thousand white 
settlers whose anti-African attitude 
was well known. 


Another point stressed by the Phil- 
ippines representative was the question 
of land distribution in Africa. The 
presence of white settlers, he thought, 
was one reason for the shortage of 
land for the indigenous people in 
many areas of Africa, In Kenya, for 
example, 18 per cent of the arable 
land was reserved for Europeans who 
represented only one-half of one per 
cent of the territory’s population, Re- 
cent events in Kenya demonstrated the 
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deep mistrust which many Africans 
now felt towards European settlers. 


RACIAL QUESTIONS Several members 
described racial discrimination as one 
of the chief obstacles to the speedy 
and harmonious development of de- 
pendent territories. Racial discrimina- 
tion and unspeakable poverty were 
still rampant in the dependent terri- 
tories, said Najmuddine Rafai, of Syr- 
ia. The administering powers which 
still pursued a policy of white settle- 
ment should think of the grave con- 
sequences involved. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, believed that 
after the urge for freedom the most 
explosive factor throughout Africa 
was racial discrimination. If nothing 
was done to end such discrimination 
it would eventually destroy the Afri- 
can continent. It was inconceivable 
that a small minority should be al- 
lowed to provoke such a disaster and 
he subscribed to any plan which 
would mitigate racial discrimination. 

‘The Iraqi representative considered 
Tunisia and Morocco as perhaps “the 
most flagrant examples” of non-self- 
governing territories whose indigenous 
populations derived little protection 
from Article 73. A small foreign mi- 
nority in those countries had, he said, 
attained tremendous power and influ- 
ence and ordered the life of the indig- 
enous people to the detriment of their 
interests. The foreign minority reaped 
most of the economic benefits, while 
the indigienees were deprived of their 
land and condemned to poverty, ill 
health and ignorance. Mr. Khalidy 
charged that in all respects France was 
hindering the development of both 
Morocco and Tunisia. 

Other members who raised the ques- 
tion of Morocco and Tunisia included 
Jamil Mikaoui, of Lebanon, who re- 
futed France’s assertions—in its in- 
formation on the teiritories—that no 
racial discrimination of any kind, offi- 
cial or private, existed in Morocco. 





DR. PHILIP C. JESSUP, United States represen- 
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Mr. Mikaoui said that there was one 
hospital bed for every 250 Europeans, 
but only one for every 1,250 Moroc- 
cans. Between 1942-50 European 
housing had increased by one dwelling 
unit for every 210 persons, while 
housing for Moroccans increased by 
only one dwelling unit for 15,000 
persons, The Moroccan’s right of as- 
sembly was severely restricted—only 
French nationals being allowed to 
speak at public meetings, and only in 
the French language. 

A European wishing to publish a 
paper had merely to file an applica- 
tion, but a Moroccan required author- 
ization by decree. ‘he schools admit- 
ted all European children but only 7 
per cent Moroccan children. There 
were courts for Europeans only. The 
Moroccans’ freedom of movement was 
severely limited, but foreign residents 
or tourists could circulate freely. 
These, and many other discriminatory 
practices, said the Lebanese represen- 
tative, were not only in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Charter and the fundamen- 
tal right of self-determination of peo- 
ples, but also constituted a serious 
threat to international peace and 
security. 





FRANCE’S DENIALS Subsequently, in a 
series of sharp exchanges, the repre- 
sentative of France, Léon Pignon, em- 
phatically denied charges against 
France’s administration in Morocco 
and Tunisia. In Morocco any person 
enjoying his civil rights could, he 
said, start a newspaper provided he 
was of French or Moroccan national- 
ity, if the newspaper was printed in 
Arabic or French, or, if the person 
was neither French nor Moroccan, 
providing the language used corre- 
sponded to the person’s nationality. A 
personal authorization was needed for 
publications in Arabic or Hebrew, but 
this was given by the Grand Vizier and 
originated in the desire of the Sultan 
to preserve Moslem orthodoxy. As to 
freedom of association, although polit- 
ical and religious parties had no legal 
status, they were tolerated. The num- 
ber of political meetings was proof 
that very little restriction was placed 
on public assembly. 

‘The French Government had been 
reproached for having left the Moroc- 
can judicial system undisturbed. How- 
ever, it Was ready to accept proposals 
for reform. The establishment of 
courts under Moroccan professional 
magistrates was under consideration. 
In Tunisia there was no question of 
“news being cut off,’ as had been 
alleged. The recently introduced cen- 
sorship was by no means severe, Tuni- 
sia’s indigenous population was in- 
creasing at the rate of 70,000 a year 
and much progress had been made in 
public health. The great epidemic dis- 
eases had vanished; malaria had been 
eradicated and syphilis was rapidly dis- 
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appearing. Mr. Pignon admitted there 
were “imperfections,” but maintained 
that ‘Tunisia could bear comparison 
with any country in the Middle East 
or Asia. It was impossible to claim 
seriously that France in North Africa 
was threatening world peace or secu- 
rity. 


INDIA’S PROTEST At a later stage in the 
debate Mr. Pignon replied to a protest 
by India concerning the retention of 
French and Portuguese colonies on the 
Indian sub-continent. Introducing this 
question, Mr. Rao said his Govern- 
ment had, with great patience, con- 
ducted lengthy negotiations with the 
French and Portuguese Governments 
regarding their respective possessions 
in India. The negotiations had had no 
result and, meanwhile, those colonies 
had become active centres of smug- 
gling which deprived India’s treasury 
of substantial revenues. 

Moreover, India could no longer 
remain indifferent when it saw Indians, 
who were fighting for the liberation of 
those colonies and their re-integration 
with India, becoming victims of terror- 
ist actions. India still hoped that a 
friendly settlement would be possible 
but its patience was being exhausted. 
France must understand the message 
of the time before it was too late, as 
the United Kingdom had done in 
1947, 

Replying to this question, Mr. 
Pignon felt that the matter was not 
one for Fourth Committee discussion. 
His Government retained the colonies 
in question for constitutional and 
moral reasons, not because of strategy 
or economics. ‘The cession of the set- 
tlements represented a serious consti- 
tutional and moral problem, since 
France could not abandon without 
their consent populations which had 
been French for almost three centu- 
ries. The matter could be settled by 
the procedure which India herself had 
suggested — namely, by a plebiscite. 
The example of Chandernagor testi- 
fied to France’s good faith in that re- 
spect, Mr. Pignon added. 


PROBLEMS OF CHAPTER XI Pierre Ryck- 
mans, of Belgium, also rebutted vari- 
ous charges against the administration 
of the Belgian Congo. Admitting that 
there were still savages there, he point- 
ed out that Belgian occupation was 
shorter by three and a half centuries 
than the Spanish occupation of parts 
of South America. But certain tribes 
on that continent were still at the 
same primitive level as the Congolese 
had been 50 years ago. 

Earlier in the debate, in a statement 
on the implications of Chapter XI of 
the Charter, dealing with non-self- 
governing territories, Mr. Ryckmans 
argued that Article 73e applied to all 
Member states with sovereignty over 
territories whose “peoples have not 
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yet attained a full measure of self- 
government.” The problems dealt with 
in Chapter XI concerned the prosper- 
ity and progress of the non-self-govern- 
ing peoples. Similar problems existed 
wherever there were under-developed 
ethnic groups; to realize their gravity 
it was only necessary in the numerous 
countries where backward indigenous 
peoples were living, to read the news- 
papers, study the laws, and observe 
the functioning of the new agencies 
set up to solve them. The same prob- 
lems everywhere imposed the same 
duties on the states responsible for 
solving them, whether or not those 
states were among the so-called “ad- 
ministering powers.” 

Mr. Ryckmans recalled that when, 
in 1946, the Secretary-General had 
drawn attention to the fact that the 
obligations accepted by the Member 
states under Chapter XI had entered 
into force, and had asked them to 
list the non-self-governing territories 
under their administration, only seven 
or eight states had admitted that Chap- 
ter XI applied to certain of their 
territories. More than six years had 
elpased but the number of states 
which admitted to administering non- 
self-governing territories had not 
changed, although more than half the 
sixty Members of the United Nations 
had backward indigenous peoples in 
their territories. 

Mr, Ryckmans also recalled that 
some non-administering members had 
asked to know what steps the admin- 
istering powers had taken to carry out 
the Assembly’s recommendations, but 
had not said whether they themselves 
had done anything about them. Their 
silence on their own efforts and 
achievements was not in keeping with 
the spirit of co-operation which was 
one of the fundamental purposes of 
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the United Nations. It was true that 
at the last session of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, certain members, 
who did not belong to the group of 
administering powers, the Indian rep- 
resentative, for example, had men- 
tioned the problems which arose in 
their countries. Others such as the 
U.S.S.R. representative, who had se- 
verely criticized the administration of 
other states, had had the audacity to 
forbid the least reference to the meth- 
ods followed by their own adminis- 
trative authorities. 


“MORE LIBERAL” VIEW Dr. Guy Pérez 
Cisneros, of Cuba, agreed that a small 
group used the Fourth Committee’s 
debates for subversive propaganda and 
Cuba vigorously condemned such a 
practice. He thought that the adoption 
of Chapter XI of the Charter had 
marked a change toward “a more lib- 
eral attitude” by the colonial powers. 
With the Chapter’s adoption their ob- 
ligation to inform the international 
community of progress in the depend- 
ent territories, which until then had 
been purely a moral obligation, had 
assumed a contractual and legal char- 
acter. Chapter XI ended the old idea 
that the administration of non-self- 
governing territories was a matter solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
administering power. It had been es- 
tablished beyond question that, in the 
last instance, such administration fell 
within the jurisdiction of the commu- 
ne of nations and of international 
aw. 

Dr. Pérez Cisneros thought the dif- 
ferences between the administering 
powers and most of the other Member 
states related not to principles and ob- 
jectives} but solely to criteria and the 
rate of development. He was con- 
vinced that, in this respect, those free 
nations which had no colonies could 
contribute toward solving colonial 
problems, He felt, however, that it 
was unrealistic to separate social and 
economic problems from political is- 
sues in regard to submitting informa- 
tion. It was gratifying that the United 
Kingdom had, in this regard, submit- 
ted copious and valuable information 
on the development of governmental 
institutions in its territories. 

The question of non-self-governing 
territories was, he said, the most im- 
portant of all the issues before the 
Fourth Committee and differences of 
opinion on the problems before them 
were of degree, not of kind. It was 
essential to accelerate considerably 
the political, social and economic 
emancipation of the dependent terri- 
tories. 


HEAVY BURDEN The administering 
powers were carrying a heavy burden 
but they could be helped by enlight- 
ened discussion and sympathetic sug- 
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gestions in the Fourth Committee, said 
William D. Forsyth, of Australia. Acri- 
monious and partisan dispute was use- 
less, however, particularly if it de- 
precated the standing of the admin- 
istering members in the eyes of the 
dependent peoples 
and also undermin- 
ed their authority. 
In signing the Char- 
tar, all Member 
states had recog- 
nized the position 
of the administering 
powers and = ap- 
proved their de- 
clared policies. As 
signatories they had 
also accepted the 
limitations of Chap- 
XI which provided for no supervisory 
machinery, no reports on political de- 
velopments and no directives by the 
United Nations. They must abide by 
those limitations as well as by the 
positive objectives of Chapter XI. 

Mr. Forsyth welcomed the modera- 
tion and realism of the Cuban repre- 
sentative, in contrast to the comments 
of another group in the Committee 
which tried to create an atmosphere of 
suspicion .and animosity. It was a 
strange fact that the Soviet Union 
group, which quoted information sub- 
mitted under Article 73e against the 
administering powers, never supplied 
statistics to the United Nations on 
conditions in their own countries. It 
was also noteworthy that several mem- 
bers of the small group of active up- 
holders of world order in Korea were 
the very countries who came under 
such frequent attack in the Fourth 
Committee. Member states should 
realize that, in criticizing the adminis- 
tering powers so violently, they were 
undermining the very states on which 
their own safety depended. For, the 
countries contributing to collective se- 
curity were also the contributors to 
the development of under-developed 
countries which had now attained self- 
government. 


Australia found it disturbing that 
there was a growing tendency by cer- 
tain groups of countries to use the 
United Nations as a platform for pub- 
lic castigation of other Member states. 
A great deal had been said about “col- 
onialism,” much of it based on mis- 
understanding of the present situation. 
Indonesia had claimed that “colonial- 
ism” was contrary~to humanity and 
justice. Mr. Forsyth could not believe 
that in Papua and New Guinea, for 
example, it was contrary to humanity 
and justice to suppress inter-tribal war- 
fare and cannibalism, teach methods 
for the diversification of crops in or- 
der to remove poverty and malnutri- 
tion, take decisive steps against yaws 
and. tuberculosis, train hundreds of 
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medical assistants and nurses, estab- 
lish hospitals, train the people in ele- 
mentary methods of self-government, 
and develop economic resources while 
preserving native ownership of the 
land. The “colonialism” referred to 
was something other than the relation- 
ship recognized by the Charter in 
Chapter XI, and something quite other 
than the methods by which the ad- 
ministering powers were carrying out 
their declared policies. 

Mr. Forsyth stressed that under 
Chapter XI political aspects had not 
been placed in the hands of the Unit- 
ed Nations. Unless this clear reserva- 
tion on furnishing political informa- 
tion was accepted, the administering 
powers might have to reconsider their 
position. 


DISCRIMINATION PROPOSAL On comple- 
tion of its general debate the Com- 
mittee, on November 1, turned to the 
examination of three resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories (see the BULLETIN, Vol, XIII, 
No. 8). One of these urged abandon- 
ment of any discriminatory practices 
or legislation in the dependent terri- 
tories. 


Although general support was 
evinced for the principles of this pro- 
posal, some administering members 
expressed reservations on _ certain 
points. Mr. Forsyth thought that in 
view of the universal nature of the 
problem the Assembly might ask the 
Commission on Human Rights to 
study the conclusions and recommen- 
dations adopted by the Committee. A 
proposal dealing with such a general 
subject should not, he felt, apply 
only to certain communities. 


The representatives of France, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
also held that racial discrimination 
should be dealt with on a universal 
basis. For France, Mr. Pignon main- 
tained that it was dangerous to treat 
such a problem in the restricted 
field of non-self-governing territories. 
France would gratefully accept sin- 
cere advice and comments but would 
not agree to open the way to a type 
of control whereby debatable rules, 
which were not universal, would be 
applied to certain states only, or to 
the possibility of intervention in 
France’s domestic affairs. Frenchmen, 
who knew nothing of race discrimina- 
tion, could never understand that they 
were subject to the control and judg- 
ment of certain countries which prac- 
ticed race discrimination. 


B. G. Fourie, of South Africa, re- 
called that if Chapter XI imposed cer- 
tain obligations on administering pow- 
ers, other provisions of the Charter 
safeguarded the rights of Member 
states regarding issues within their do- 


mestic jurisdiction. His delegation 
could not therefore vote for the pro- 
posal, 

A majority of representatives fav- 
ored the proposal, non-administering 
members submitting that, far from 
giving the administering powers in- 
structions, the proposal merely recom- 
mended that those powers would take 
steps to act on this important issue. 

In the ensuing discussion a series 
of amendments were proposed for in- 
corporation in the draft resolution, as 
submitted by the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. These included: a Vene- 
zuelan amendment to clarify the 
text of the draft; a United Kingdom 
amendment to include a reference to 
discrimination on “religious grounds;” 
and, finally, a United States amend- 
ment which called for the resolution 
to be referred to the Commission on 
Human Rights for its attention. 


VOTING After the adoption of these 
amendments by separate votes the 
draft resolution as a whole was ap- 
proved by 46 votes to 0, with 2 ab- 
stentions (France and India). Twelve 
delegations were not present when the 
voting took place. 

As adopted the resolution would 
have the General Assembly recom- 
mend the following action: (1) the 
abolition of discriminatory laws in the 
dependent territories; (2) the exam- 
ination of all Jaws, and their applica- 
tion in the territories, with the object 
of abolishing discriminatory provisions 
and practices “of a racial or religious 
character”; (3) the examination of 
laws distinguishing between citizens 
and non-citizens, primarily on racial 
or religious grounds; (4) the opening 
of all public facilities to all the inhab- 
itants of territories, without race dis- 
tinction; (5) the examination of laws 
providing “particular measures of pro- 
tection for sections of the population” 
to see whether exemptions in special 
circumstances should be made; (6) 
recognition that all measures designed 
to improve understanding among all 
pupils in all schools of the needs and 
problems of the community as a whole. 
A seventh point asked the Assembly 
to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights but called 
for no specific action from that body. 


Explaining his vote Mr. Pignon 
reiterated that France regarded the 
question as wholly one of domestic 
jurisdiction. 

Without further debate the report 
on social conditions in dependent ter- 
ritories, submitted by the Committee 
on Information, was then adopted by 
43 votes to 5 (Byelorussia, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
Czechoslovakia), with 2 abstentions 
(France and Belgium). 

(Continued on page 479) 
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THE GROWING ROLE OF WOMEN 
IN THE WORK OF THE ASSEMBLY 


ORE women representatives are participating at the current 

meetings of the General Assembly than at any previous session. 
Twenty-two nations include women in their delegations at this ses- 
sion, and there are ten women representatives, two of whom are 
leaders of delegations—Dr. Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova, of 
Czechoslovakia, and Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India. Thirteen 
women are alternate representatives, and many more are serving as 
advisers to their delegations. On this and the three following pages 
appear brief biographies of women representatives to the current 


session of the General Assembly. 


Mrs. Feonia A. Novikova 


Representative of Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


RS. Feonia A. Novikova of the 

Byelorussian S.S.R. is a repre- 
sentative to the Assembly for the first 
time. But she was a member of the 
Status of Women Commission at its 
last session and has since been desig- 
nated representative of her country 
on that body. 

Born in a small village in Byelorus- 
sia, Mrs. Novikova received a doc- 
torate of Historical Science from the 
University of Minsk. She is now Di- 
rector of the Historical Institute of 
Minsk and has served as a member of 
the Soviet Supreme of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic since 1938. 

“It is not unusual for women in my 
country to have high government 
posts,” said Mrs. Novikova. “There 
are fifteen Byelorussian women in the 
Soviet Supreme of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, 118 women in the 
Soviet Supreme of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., and 22,000 women in munici- 
pal Soviets throughout the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.” 

Mrs. Novikova felt that is was too 
early to make any comments on the 
work of the General Assembly, but 
said she would like to see all the pro- 
visions of the Charter adhered to dur- 
ing this seventh session. “By serving 
at this session,” she continued, “I hope 
to see an adequate solution of all the 
problems in the spirit of the fight for 
peace and that all will be settled in a 
peaceful way. I wish to contribute to 
these peaceful solutions and to help 
promote mutual understanding among 
the nations.” 

Mrs. Novikova is the mother of 
two children and a proud grandmother. 


Dr. Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova 
Chairman of Delegation of Czechoslovakia 
R. Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova 


is serving as leader of the Czech- 
oslovak delegation for the second con- 
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secutive year. She attended the first 
General Assembly session as an ad- 
viser and the second session as an al- 
ternate representative. 

After graduating from the Prague 
University, she practised law in 
Prague. During the war she had to 
discontinue practice. Shortly after the 
war, Dr. Sekaninova-Cakrtova joined 
the Foreign Office. She participated in 
the Paris Peace Conference and the 
Japanese Peace Conference in San 
Francisco. 

Dr. Sekaninova-Cakrtova is not 
working on the the agenda items per- 
taining to the status of women. “In 
my country,” she said, “it is no longer 
a problem. We have had laws provid- 
ing for equal pay for equal work since 
1945, The agenda items pertaining to 
peace are of greatest interest to me. 
I think my philosophy is expressed in 
the speeches made by my delegation.” 

Dr. Sekaninova-Cakrtova is married 
and has a four-year-old son, Her hob- 
by is linguistics. Besides her native 
Czech, she speaks English, Russian, 
French, and German. 


Miss Minerva Bernardino 


Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the Dominican Republic 


NY interview with Miss Minerva 
Bernardino will eventually turn 
to the subject of her most vital inter- 
est, the equality of men and women. 
“Unfortunately,” she will explain, 
“while the phrase ‘the rights of man’ 
implies the inclusion of women 
legally, if not linguistically— it is often 
misinterpreted to exclude them. There- 
fore, any international instrument pro- 
claiming the rights of man should 
explicitly mention women.” 

To ensure this legal necessity Miss 
Bernardino worked hard at the San 
Francisco Conference to include the 
provision which is now Article 8 of 
the Charter. The United Nations, the 





Article declares, shall place no re- 
strictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity 
and under conditions of equality in 
any of its principal and subsidiary 
organs. She also played a prominent 
part in the establishment of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women and 
served as the first Vice President of 
this Commission. 

Miss Bernardino, however, has been 
concerned with humanity as a whole 
—as one of four women signatories 
of the United Nations Charter and 
the only woman to sign the Pact of 
Chapultepec. 

She has attended every session of 
the General Assembly and has been 
a permanent representative to the 
United Nations since 1949, Miss Ber- 
nardino was also the first woman rep- 
resentative to the Trusteeship Council 
when she served at three consecutive 
sessions. In this capacity she made a 
special issue of the status of women 
in the trust territories, and is responsi- 
ble for a resolution including women 
in the visiting missions to the trust ter- 
ritories. 

The oldest girl in a family of seven 
children, Miss Bernardino undertook 
the traditional woman's task of rais- 
ing a family when both her parents 
died. She began her career in her 
government in 1926, but considers 
that her real life work began in 1933, 
when she attended for the first time 
the Pan-American Conference of 
American States in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, to which the Inter-American 
Commission of Women reported. Sub- 
sequently she became Vice Chairman 
and later Chairman of that organiza- 
tion and is still active in its work. She 
has traveled extensively throughout 
the world studying the status of 
women. 

At the fifth General Assembly ses- 
sion Miss Bernardino was instrumental 
in including the phrase “men and 
women” in the Declaration of Human 
Rights. That year she was honored 
as “Woman of the Americas” by the 
United Women of America. 

Miss Bernardino brings the wom- 
an’s touch to international diplomacy 
by inviting her fellow representatives 


to small informal dinners at which 


she prepares national dishes of the 
Dominican Republic. She takes great 
pride in the mixed-drink recipes she 
has gathered from all parts of the 
world. A lover of music, Miss Ber- 
nardino is an ardent concert-goer. 
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Mrs, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 


Ambassador, Chairman of the Delegation 
of India 


Wis her first speech in the Gen- 
eral Assembly back in 1946, 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit emerged 
as an outstanding representative. She 
was then the first woman to head a 
delegation to the United Nations. She 
led the Indian delegation again in the 
fifth session and now holds that re- 
sponsibility for the fourth time. In 
the years between Mrs. Pandit has 
held the two most important diplo- 
matic assignments of ambassadorship 
to the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Mrs. Pandit was a well-known po- 
litical figure in her own country long 
before her appearance on the inter- 
national scene. A follower of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, she was three times im- 
prisoned for participation in the free- 
dom movement. Of the philosophy on 
which her work today is based, Mrs. 
Pandit says: “Those of us who have 
been brought up under the shadow of 
Gandhi and trained under his leader- 
ship must inevitably approach inter- 
national problems from his angle. It 
is for this reason that we are occasion- 
ally misunderstood. The great con- 
tribution that Mahatma Gandhi made 
was his insistence that means are as 
important as ends and that if the goal 
towards which we travel is a good 
one, we cannot employ means that 
are unworthy. In our own small way 
we attempt to apply this principle in 
our own work in the United Nations.” 

Discussing the ultimate aims of her 
work in the United Nations, Mrs. 
Pandit observed that “the world is 
passing through a period of unparal- 
leled travail, and the very things for 
which the Charter stands are being 
flouted and denied in many parts of 
the globe. The United Nations’ exist- 
ence depends on its ability to translate 
the noble words and high ideals of 
the Charter into the lives of the 
humblest individuals in the smallest 
nations.” 

Mrs. Pandit it not especially con- 
scious, in her political work, of her 
role as a woman. “As leader of my 
delegation,” she says, “there are many 
other questions which must engage 
my interest.” 

’ Mrs. Pandit is the sister of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India. 
She was educated entirely at home 
and married the late Ranjit S. Pandit, 
barrister-at-law, in 1921. She has 
three daughters and four grandchil- 
dren. Her first official post was as 
Chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee of the Municipal Board of Alla- 
habad, which she held for two years 
before being elected, in 1937, to the 
Legislative Assembly of the United 
Provinces. Later she was appointed 
Minister in the Cabinet, and held the 
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portfolios of Local Government and 
Health for two terms. 

In 1945 she represented India in a 
non-official capacity at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. In 1947 she was 
appointed Ambassador to Moscow and 
from 1949 to 1951 served as Ambas- 
sador to the United States with ac- 
creditation to Mexico. She was elected 
a member of the House of the People, 
the Lower House of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, in 1952. Earlier this year she 
visited China as a leader of a cultural 
mission. 

In the rare moments when she is 
not occupied with her official duties, 
Mrs. Pandit likes to relax by playing 
with her grandchildren. 


Dr. Marga A. M. Klompé 


Acting Representative of the Netherlands 


R. Marga A. M. Klompé, one of 

the representatives of the Nether- 
lands to the current Assembly session, 
says it is her conviction that all political 
work should be viewed against a 
spiritual background. “I feel,” she 
said, “that we can only make a better 
world if we present the man in the 
street with an ideal which goes be- 
yond his material well-being.” The 
crucial problem, she deeply believes, 
is to preserve the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, vis-a-vis the growing collec- 
tivization of society. 

Although Dr. Klompé has taken an 
active part in politics on a national, 
continental, and world level, she was 
educated in chemistry and physics and 
was an instructor in those subjects for 
seventeen years after her graduation 
from the University of Utrecht. She 
first became interested in politics when 
she worked as a provincial leader in 
the resistance movement during the 
occupation of the Netherlands. Her 
work brought her into close contact 
with national leaders and she became 
enmeshed in the solution of national 
problems. 

In 1947 Dr. Klompé was invited 
to join the Netherlands delegation to 
the General Assembly. She has at- 
tended every session since, except the 
sixth. In 1948 she was elected to mem- 
bership in the lower house of the 
Netherlands Parliament and is pres- 
ently a member. She is also a member 
of the Council of Europe, as well as 
the only woman member of the Schu- 
man Assembly and the Ad Hoc As- 
sembly charged with working out a 
draft European Constitution. During 
the present Assembly session, she rep- 
resents her delegation in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. Dr. Klompé be- 
lieves participation of women in pol- 
itics will increase the interest of wom- 
en generally in public affairs and thus 
create a better informed population. 

“IT am not the militant feminist of 
the 1920's,” added Dr. Klompé, “but 
I believe that women should be given 
every opportunity to develop and use 


all their abilities.” 

Dr. Klompé has devoted much of 
her time to the several women’s or- 
ganizations in which she has held 
executive offices, among them the 
International Federation of University 
Women and the National Center of 
the Roman Catholic Women’s Move- 
ment. When she can find time, Dr. 
Klompé lectures to youth groups. In 
the brief leisure allowed by her many 
activities she likes to read poetry— 
“IT almost never have time for novels.” 


Begum Liaquat Ali Khan 


Representative of Pakistan 


EPRESENTING her country at 

the United Nations for the first 
time, Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, widow 
of the assassinated Prime Minister, 
feels she is carrying on part of her 
husband’s work. A leader in her own 
right, she has worked unceasingly to 
secure a place for women in the social 
and political life of Pakistan. The All- 
Pakistan Women’s Association, which 
she founded, is the first representative 
organization of the women of Pakistan 
seriously engaged in fostering the so- 
cial, educational, and cultural ad- 
vancement of women. 

Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, after a 
long personal campaign, has succeeded 
in eradicating a long-standing prej- 
udice against Muslim women entering 
the medical and nursing professions 
where they are so badly needed. 

Of the Women’s National Guard, 
which she created in Pakistan, the 
Begum says: “We do not mean wom- 
en to carry arms, but to be prepared 
to help behind the lines. The training 
consists mainly of courses in elemen- 
tary nursing; the compulsory drill and 
marching serves just to keep them 
physically fit.” 

“The task,” she declared, “is gigantic 
because our women have played a 
subservient role for so long it is not 
easy to overcome their inertia.” 

Begum Liaquat Ali Khan was 
pleased at the number of women rep- 
resentatives who are serving with her 
on the Third Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. “It is all very well for 
men to handle political and economic 
problems, but social and humanitarian 
questions can best be handled by 
women.” 

Although Begum Liaquat Ali Khan 
has devoted all her energy to voluntary 
social work since the creation of the 
state of Pakistan in 1947, her pro- 
fessional training is in economics. She 
received her Master’s Degree in Eco- 
nomics from Lucknow University in 
1929 and her Teacher’s Diploma with 
a double first from the Diocesan Col- 
lege, Calcutta. She taught economics 
at the Indraprastha Girls’ College, 
Dethi. 

Hard work, said Begum Liaquat 
Ali Khan, has helped her get through 

(Continued on page 454) 
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Chatting informally before a meeting of the Third Committee (I. to r.) the Hon. Mrs. Feonia A. Novikova (left), of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Mrs. Evelyn E. Emmet of the United Kingdom, Mrs. S. M. Speranskaya of the Union Mrs. E, N. Khokhol, of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic exchanging 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt of the United States. greeting in the Committee room. Both are members of the Third Commi 
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The Chairman of the Indian Delegation, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, chatting Left to right: Mrs. A. Marzuki, Indonesia; Dr. Z. N. Witteveen, Netherlands; Begu 


with Mr. Dean Acheson, Chairman of the United States Delegation in the liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan, and Mrs. Zena Harnman, Israel (rapporteur of This 
General Assemby Hall just before a plenary meeting of the General Assembly. Committee) at an afternoon reception given by Secretary-General Trygve 





In the United Nations Bookshop in the General Assembly Building Mrs. Carmen Mrs. Ana Figueroa (left), of Chile, conversing with her neighbor on the Third Com the only 
de Lozada of Bolivia (left) and Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom of Sweden look through mittee, Mrs. Louis Berger of Canada. Mrs. Berger is Executive Secretary of the Caml Rusad 
the well-stocked shelves of publications dealing with the United Nations. adian Cancer Society, Quebec Section. Mrs. Figueroa resigned her post November /Jhr per 


iS 
Dr. Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova, Chairman of the Czechoslovakian delegation, is Discussing an item on the agenda just before taking their designated seats at 


lone of the two women to head delegations at this Assembly session (the other is a meeting are (left to right), Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, of Denmark, Miss Minerva 
Mrs. Pandit of India). Dr. Sekaninova-Cakrtova also headed her delegation last year. Bernardino, of the Dominican Republic, and Mrs. Badia Afnan, of Iraq. 


Mr. L. N. Palar, Permanent Representative of Indonesia, pauses for a few Members of the Polish delegation making last-minute preparation for an afternoon 
inutes on the way to his seat in the General Assembly Hall to speak with meeting of the Third Committee. Mr. Henryk Zanowski with Dr. Irena Dom- 
Dr. Marga A. M. Klompé, recently arrived representative of the Netherlands. anska, an alternate representative, who is also Vice-Chairman of the Polish Red Cross. 


i tee 
Conf the only women on the Legal Committee, Miss L. J. Cohen (left) of Australia and Dr. Mrs. Edith Sampson of the United States, chatting with General Carlos Romulo of 


Com{l Rusad of Indonesia, conferring outside the committee room. Miss Cohen is with the Philippines. Mrs. Sampson was a representative at the fifth Assembly session 
ber /{her permanent delegation and Dr. Rusad is with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. and an observer for the National Council of Negro Women at the sixth session. 





this last year since the death of her 
husband. Her favorite relaxation is 
listening to her two young sons play- 
ing a piano and violin duet. 


Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom 


Representative of Sweden 


HEN she is not representing her 
country at the General Assembly 
or her constituents in the upper house 
of the Swedish Parliament, lecturing 
on political matters, writing articles 
or pamphlets, or dealing with indus- 
trial and consumer questions on the 
Board of Trade, Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom 
likes most of all to spend an evening 
at home with her husband and daugh- 
ters. “But even then,” she qualified, 
“I am usually doing something besides 
talking—reading proofs, house-man- 
aging, or some such thing.” 
Mrs. Lindstrom was a teacher and 


‘ then an editor before she began her 


political career in 1946 as a member 
of Parliament. This is the sixth con- 
secutive session of the General As- 
sembly at which she is a representative 
of Sweden. She serves on the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Commit- 
tee, but also participates in the work 
of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
At previous sessions she was on the 
Social and Trusteeship Committees. 

“It is important,” she says, “that 
women work on political questions. 
Even if war is mostly masculine, peace 
—and peacemaking (through the 
United Nations)—ought not to be an 
entirely masculine job. In Sweden, 
about ten per cent of the members of 
Parliament are women. It is a higher 
proportion than in most other coun- 
tries but, of course, it is not at all 
enough.” 

Mrs. Lindstrom, however, feels that 
the work of the Economic Committee 
is of vital importance. “I am especial- 
ly interested in the Technical Assist- 
ance Program,” she said. “The United 
Nations can do very constructive and 
positive work in this field and thus 
strengthen the foundations of peace.” 

When asked if she would like her 
daughters to pursue a political career, 
Mrs. Lindstrom replied: “Only if they 
have aptitude for and a desire to do 
that kind of work.” She recalls with 
pride that her seventeen-year-old 
daughter had joined the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party’s Youth Movement. “I 
am happy that she has chosen the 
same party as I.” 

Mrs. Lindstrom believes that it is 
a good thing for women to have pro- 
fessional careers. “A woman’s career,” 
she feels, “should add to a happy 
marriage, not detract from it.” 


Mrs. Evelyn Emmet 
Representative of the United Kingdom 


NEWCOMER to the United Na- 
tions, Mrs. Evelyn Emmet is 
well known in the United Kingdom 
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for her work in social welfare, as a 
magistrate, a lecturer, and in local 
government. She is the first woman 
not a member of Parliament to be 
appointed full representative of the 
United Kingdom. Daughter of Lord 
Rennel of Rodd, Mrs. Emmet received 
much of her education in Sweden, 
Germany, France, Switzerland and 
Italy and speaks several European 
languages fluently. She took an honors 
degree at Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford, and then studied at the London 
School of Economics. 

In 1924 she assumed her first elected 
post on the London County Council 
for North Hackney. During the war 
Mrs. Emmet took a prominent part 
in the activities of the Women’s Vol- 
untary Services. 

Mrs. Emmet has held and still holds 
several Home Office appointments. She 
has served as Justice of the Peace, as 
Chairman of the Children’s Court and 
of the Matrimonial Court. She is now 
a member of the Quarter Sessions 
Appeals Committee, and is the only 
woman ever to have presided at Quar- 
ter Sessions. 

Now sitting on the Third Committee 
of the General Assembly, Mrs. Emmet 
is especially interested in those parts 
of the report of the Economic and 
Social Council dealing with child wel- 
fare. She has made a special study of 
juvenile delinquency and until recent- 
ly was chairman of the Home Office 
Approved School for Girls at Sher- 
manburg, sat on the special commis- 
sion which reported on the “Cinema 
and the Child,” and has taken an 
active part in the child welfare and 
education work in Sussex, her home 
county. 

Following her practice of studying 
child welfare work in every country 
she visits, Mrs. Emmet hopes to observe 
the work of New York City Juvenile 
Courts between Third Committee 
meetings. 

In addition to her civic and political 
work, Mrs. Emmet runs a dairy farm 
and breeds Jersey and Dexter cattle. 
Her hobby for the past twenty years 
has been the restoration of an old 
Norman castle. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Representative of the United States 


HE air miles traveled by Mrs. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, representa- 
tive of the United States, have been 
counted from time to time, and the 
total has always been record-breaking. 
But no one has ever kept track of the 
miles of corridors she has walked in 
the many buildings that have been 
occupied by the United Nations since 
1946, when she attended the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in Lon- 
don. Nor are there totals for the 
number of meetings she has attended, 
or the number of hours spent at the 








meetings since that first session. These 
statistics, her colleagues agree, would 
be record-breaking. Younger represen- 
tatives, men and women, know they 
cannot match her energy. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been a member 
of the Third Committee at every Gen- 
eral Assembly session. Chairman of 
the Nuclear Commission on Human 
Rights during April and May of 1946, 
she served also as Chairman of the 
Commission on Human Rights from 
its inception until 1951 and is still a 
member. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of 
India, expressed the sentiments of 
many Of Mrs. Roosevelt’s colleagues 
when she said: “I have had the privi- 
lege of knowing Mrs. Roosevelt for a 
number of years and I never failed 
to be inspired by two things: first, her 
tolerance and generosity, and second- 
ly, her courage. I think she is almost 
as much loved and respected in my 
country as she is in her own, because 
she stands for certain integral values 
in which all responsible men and 
women believe.” 

Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, who was 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s hostess in Pakistan 
last February, said it had been “a rev- 
elation to our women to see an older 
woman so active and energetic. Her 
great qualities of leadership serve as 
a wonderful inspiration.” 

Among her multifarious activities, 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s work in the United 
Nations, especially in the field of 
human rights, has easily dominated 
her life for the last six or seven years. 
Asked at a recent interview whether 
her late husband had envisaged a Con- 
vention on Human Rights, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said: “Of course, it was his 
great hope that the principles now 
embodied in the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights be universally recognized, 
but I doubt that he could have envis- 
aged the instrument in its present 
form.” 


Madame E. N. Khokhol 


Representative of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic 
A biographical note on Madame E. 
N. Khokho] will appear in the next is- 
sue of THE BULLETIN. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 





TO BE WIDELY CELEBRATED 


EDNESDAY, December 10, 

will be celebrated throughout 
most of the world’s countries and non- 
self-governing territories as Human 
Rights Day if the custom established 
in many countries on the first, second 
and third anniversaries of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
continues. 


The General Assembly, meeting in 
Paris on December 10 four years ago, 
adopted and proclaimed without a dis- 
senting vote the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights “as a common 
standard of achievement for all peo- 
ples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every organ of 
society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teach- 
ing and education to promote respect 
for these rights and freedoms and by 
progressive measures, national and in- 
ternational, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observ- 
ance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among 
the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction.” 


PLANS FOR COMMEMORATION As in pre- 
vious years the United Nations and 
UNESCO have joined forces to encour- 
age world-wide celebrations of the 
anniversary. A feature of this year’s 
celebration will be the release by the 
United Nations of a Human Rights 
Day commemorative stamp in two 
colors and two denominations. 


In August the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations wrote to all 
stater referring to the resolution of 
December 4, 1950, by which the Gen- 
eral Assembly “invites all States and 
interested organizations to adopt De- 
cember 10 of each year as Human 
Rights Day, to observe this day to 
celebrate the proclamation of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, and to exert increasing 
efforts in this field of human prog- 
ress; and invites all States to report 
annually through the Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning the observance of 
Human Rights Day.” He expressed 
the hope that each government would 
make arrangements for the celebration 
of Human Rights Day in 1952. In 
conclusion the Secretary-General 
stated that the Director-General of 
UNESCO would ask UNESCO’s National 
Commissions for their fullest co-opera- 
tion and suggest ways in which Human 
Rights Day might be celebrated. 


TEXTS OF DECLARATION Various gov- 
ernments, the United Nations, and 
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UNESCO have made 47 language texts 
of the Universal Declaration available 
for use in planning the 1952 celebra- 
tions as follows: 

Arabic, Assamese, Basque, Ben- 
gali, Burmese, Chinese, Czech, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, English, Esperanto, 
Finnish, French,. German, Greek, 
Gurmukhi, Hebrew, Hindi, Ice- 
landic, Indonesian, Iranian, Irish, 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Mace- 
donian, Malayalam, Maori, Norwe- 
gian, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, 
Pushtu, Russian, Samoan, Serbo- 
Croat, Sinhalese, Slovak, Slovene, 
Spanish, Swedish, Tagalog, Tamil, 
Talegu, Thai, Turkish, Welsh. 


Millions of copies of these language 
texts have been circulated throughout 
the world by the United Nations, 
UNESCO, governments, non-govern- 
mental organizations and private indi- 
viduals. Distribution has been made 
to schools, universities, civic organiza- 
tions, religious institutions, press, radio 
and television. Many informational 
and teaching materials based on the 
Declaration have been produced in 
some of the most widely used lan- 
guages available. 


The United Nations and UNESCO 
have produced a pamphlet together 
entitled, “Human Rights Day—De- 
cember 10, 1952,” giving suggestions 
for celebrations by governments and 
UNESCO National Commissions, uni- 
versities, schools, non-governmental 
organizations, press, radio, television 
and cinema. The pamphlet summarizes 
the influence promoted by wider 
knowledge of the Universal Declara- 
tion, lists the materia] available from 
United Nations and UNESCO sources 
and reproduces the text of the Uni- 
versal Declaration. This pamphlet 
was printed in English, French and 
Spanish and has been widely distri- 
buted and redistributed among gov- 
ernmental agencies, UNESCO National 
Commissions, non-governmental or- 
ganizations, radio, press and television 
directors and producers who are con- 
sidered most likely to plan special 
events in celebration of the anniver- 
sary. 





SPECIAL MATERIAL The United Nations 
and UNESCO are also publishing fea- 
ture material dealing with the anniver- 
sary. The former will release special 
material in the United Nations Bul- 
letin, the United Nations Reporter 
and other publications and in the 
UNESCO Courier and special publi- 
cations for radio, such as the UN- 
ESCO World Review. United Nations 





Radio is preparing feature programs 
for use on Human Rights Day while 
UNESCO has recorded a documentary 
and special anniversary messages in 
French and Spanish by the Director- 
General and in English by the Deputy 
Director-General. 

Plans for special celebrations have 
already been reported to United Na- 
tions Headquarters from several cities 
in the United States. As in 1951, the 
Mayor’s Council on Human Relations 
in St. Louis, Missouri, is co-operating 
with over forty non-governmental or- 
ganizations, including labor unions, 
public schools, universities and social 
agencies, in sponsoring an_ institute 
on Human Rights for December 10 
sO as to examine the actual perform- 
ance of the city in living up to the 
ideals of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in the areas of housing, 
education, employment and public ac- 
commodations. Similar uses of the 
Universal Declaration as a “common 
standard of achievement” are being 
planned by co-ordinating committees 
composed of governmental and non- 
governmental organizations in Detroit, 
Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


REPORTS OF CELEBRATIONS As on previous 
anniversaries, a number of the coun- 
tries which celebrated Human Rights 
Day in 1951 are not Members of the 
United Nations. According to official 
reports submitted to the Assembly 
through the Secretary-General, the fol- 
lowing 21 countries conducted official 
celebrations of the anniversary: 

Australia, Austria, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, E] Salvador, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Nepal, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Philippines, United 
States of America. 

According to unofficial reports from 
the following 38 countries and 15 
territories and overseas departments. 
the third anniversary of Human Rights 
Day was also celebrated in the fol- 
lowing: 

Countries: Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Ja- 
pan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Mona- 
co, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru, Sweden, Switzerland, Thai- 
land, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, Uru- 
guay, Viet Nam, Yugoslavia. 

Territories or Overseas Depart- 
ments: Algeria, Bermuda, B.W.L,; 
British Guiana, French Cameroons, 
French West Africa, French West 
Indies, Hawaii, Jamaica, B.W.L.; 
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New Caledonia, Puerto Rico, Re- 
union Islands, St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, Sierra Leone, Somaliland, Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Among the most impressive cele- 
brations reported were those in schools 
and universities under the auspices of 
school and university authorities and 
student bodies; student essay, debating 
or poster contests and Human Rights 
exhibits aimed at stimulating interest 
among faculty, students and the com- 
munities served by the institutions 
concerned; widespread distribution of 
the text through special publications 
by governments or reproduction in 
metropolitan newspapers and exten- 
sive use of international, national and 
local radio broadcasts to celebrate the 
anniversary. 

In many countries non-governmen- 
tal organizations such as the World 
Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tions co-operated with the governmen- 
tal authorities, the schools and the 
UNESCO National Commission to stage 
a national or municipal celebration. 

The Philippines printed a special 
series of commemorative stamps on 
the anniversary and Iran and Indo- 
nesia authorized the use of special 
stamp cancellations on Human Rights 
Day. 

In addition to the official proclama- 
tions of Human Rights Day by the 
heads of governments, as in Liberia, 
the Philippines, Laos and the United 
States, a number of governments called 
attention to the anniversary through 
special instructions or proclamations 
by Ministers or special broadcasts by 
high governmental officials. This took 
place in Austria, Burma, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Haiti, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia. 


The United Nations, with the co- 
operation of UNESCO, sponsored an 
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international concert to _ celebrate 
Human Rights Day. Musical organiza- 
tions and artists in Vienna, Austria; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Paris, France; 
Milan and Rome, Italy; and London, 
England, contributed to the European 
radio concert celebration, which con- 
cluded with the final portion from the 
Palais de Chaillot in Paris, where the 
General Assembly was holding its 
sixth session. Radio networks in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Monaco, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America carried this inter- 
national program in whole or in part. 

Other radio broadcasts under gov- 
ernmental or private auspices reached 
millions of listeners in Canada, Co- 
lombia, Denmark, Egypt, El Salvador, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Switzerland, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and Uruguay. 

In Canada the broadcasts lasted an 
entire week and used special tech- 
niques to attract all types and ages of 
listeners. The Norwegian radio, fol- 
lowing its practice in 1950, broadcast 
the ceremonies surrounding the award 
of the Nobel Prize in Oslo (to M. 
Léon Jouhaux of France in 1951) in 
such a manner as to establish a defi- 
nite relationship between this event 
and the world-wide celebration of the 
anniversary. In France, Radio-Dif- 
fusion francaise broadcast a special 
program in addition to carrying the 
United Nations Headquarters concert 
program. The Deputy Federal Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many addressed that state by radio on 
the significance of the anniversary. In 
the United States, the celebration of 
December 10 at the Opera House of 
Kiel auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, 
included sound film messages from 
the President of the General Assembly 


and from the United States represen- 
tative to the Commission on Human 
Rights and music and dramatic pre- 
sentations by artists of many national- 
ities and international reputation. This 
90-minute program was carried on 
approximately 300 stations of a major 
United States network and the Voice 
of America overseas. 





Somaliland Exemplifies 


“United Nations in Action” 


Celebration of the founding of the 
United Nations should involve taking 
stock of the great work it has done 
and is continuing to do, said Vicente 
L. Pastrana, Chairman of the United 
Nations Advisory Council for Somal- 
iland under Italian Administration, in 
a United Nations Day address at 
Mogadiscio. 


“Here on this part of the earth,” 
he said, “we see the United Nations 
in action.” In Somaliland a great 
drama was unfolding in which Italy, 
holding high the torch of the United 
Nations, was spreading the blessings 
of her ancient civilization to prepare 
a people to live in freedom and dig- 
nity. 

With all that the United Nations 
has done and striven to do in the 
cause of world peace, Mr. Pastrana 
continued, there was the seeming para- 
dox that peace was still insecure. But 
“all the reverses and setbacks that 
have impeded our way, all the frustra- 
tion and travail we have suffered in 
our strivings for peace, should by no 
means deter us but should rather com- 
pel us to go on and regard them no 
more than as new challenges to our 
determination, our vision, and our 
genius.” 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: A NEW 
STUDY AND WORK 


PROGRAM OF 


HILE there was general agree- 

ment in the Third Committee 
that freedom of information, in the 
words of the General Assembly reso- 
lution, “is a fundamental right” and 
“the touchstone of all the freedoms 
to which the United Nations is con- 
secrated,” few members agreed on 
how to achieve this freedom. 


As Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, 
pointed out in the general debate, 
which opened October 22: 


“Certain fundamental differences of 
opinion exist concerning the rights 
and obligations of states and the 
methods to be employed to protect 
freedom of information. One group 
holds that dissemination of informa- 
tion should serve the interests of na- 
tional peace and security and that 
freedom ‘of information should be 
granted only at the discretion of the 
state, and to organizations serving 
those ends. A second group advocates 
complete freedom of information but 
is divided within itself on one major 
point: the under-developed countries 
are anxious to prevent abuses, espe- 
cially by powerful foreign information 
media, and therefore favor the in- 
clusion of restrictive clauses while the 
more highly developed countries op- 
pose opening the door to any govern- 
mental interference whatsoever and 
resist the inclusion even of certain 
minimum limitations already  ac- 
cepted in many countries.” 


Members also were concerned 
about a procedural matter—the ap- 
pointment of the Special Rapporteur, 
by the Economic and Social Council, 
to make a study of obstacles to free- 
dom of information. 


Salvador P. Lopez, the Special Rap- 
porteur, himself a representative of 
the Philippines on the Third Commit- 
tee, explained in answer to a query 
by Maurice Orban of Belgium that 
although logically he was responsible 
only to the Council, the problem of 
freedom of information had been one 
of the main preoccupations of the As- 
sembly since the early days of the 
United Nations and almost since the 
first session of the Assembly. Mr. 
Lopez explained to the Committee the 
framework of his report to the Coun- 
cil next year. 
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BACKGROUND Mr. Lopez then reviewed 
the background of the question in the 
United Nations: ‘The Geneva Free- 
dom of Information Conference in 
March 1948; the three conventions 
adopted there; the Assembly’s action, 
in May 1949, consolidating the first 
two conventions into a single conven- 
tion on the International Transmission 
of News and the Right of Correction, 
its decision in November 1949 to 
approve the Convention but not to 
open it for signature until the other 
convention, the freedom of informa- 
tion convention, was also completed; 
the Assembly’s appointment in De- 
cember 1950 of an Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee to prepare a draft convention; the 
Committee’s draft, in February 1951, 
and recommendation to the Council 
to summon a plenipotentiary confer- 
ence; and the Council’s decision in 
September 1951 not to summon such 
a conference because of the wide di- 
vergence of opinion among govern- 
ments. Having narrated this history of 
five years’ effort, Mr. Lopez posed the 
alternatives before the Assembly. 
Should the Assembly accept the Coun- 
cil’s decision of totally ignoring the 
work of the Ad Hoc Committee and 
not convening a plenipotentiary con- 
ference? What action should be taken 
on the insistent demand of the French 
delegation that the portion relating to 
the right of correction be detached 
from the amalgamated convention al- 
ready adopted by the Assembly and 
be opened for signature at once? 


If the Committee should decide to 
consider the conventions anew, it 
should bear in mind that the report 
which the Rapporteur has been asked 
to prepare will certainly deal with the 
general question of how practical and 
efficacious conventions are as a means 
of promoting freedom of information 
and removing barriers in this field. 


COMPLETE FREEDOM Taking up first the 
draft convention on freedom of in- 
formation, Rolf Edberg, Sweden, 
the first of 39 speakers to take part in 
the general debate, said he doubted 
whether it offered all the safeguards 
that might reasonably be expected. 
By freedom of information, Sweden 
understood complete freedom from 
censorship, freedom from administra- 
tive interference with the press, free 


access to public documents and the 
right to criticize freely both govern- 
ment and administration. In the words 
of a former Swedish foreign minister 
“a country is a good country if one 
is allowed to say that the government 
is bad.” 

No one would deny that unlimited 
freedom is impossible. But the limita- 
tions specified in the draft convention 
are open to criticism. Firstly, the 
limitations are so far-reaching that 
in certain essential aspects they touch 
upon the very core of freedom. Sec- 
ondly, the list seems to invite other 
limitations. Thirdly, perhaps the most 
serious objection of all is that often 
in the draft convention the same word 
is used to convey different concep- 
tions. The application of a convention 
of this type depends entirely on the 
spirit in which it is interpreted and it 
is no secret that on a number of es- 
sential points, the present draft is 
open to very different interpretations. 
The draft contains a number of prin- 
ciples concerning general responsi- 
bilities of journalists. Establishing a 
code of ethics is a matter for the press 
organizations and it is inappropriate 
that fragments of such a code should 
be included in a draft convention. 


NO CONVENTION In short, it might be 
better to have no convention at all 
than one which could be used as a 
pretext for even more far-reaching 
restrictions. Should it, however, prove 
possible to draft a convention which 
would really further the cause of free- 
dom of information, the Swedish gov- 
ernment would, of course, be glad 
to co-operate wholeheartedly. In that 
connection, it might be desirable for 
the convention on the International 
Transmission of News and Right of 
Correction to be opened for signature, 
whatever the fate of the draft conven- 
tion before the committee. 


CODE OF ETHICS Some of the views of 
the Swedish member were shared by 
Dr. Humberto Lopez Villamil, Hon- 
duras, who feared that a set of rules 
providing for a great many exceptions 
and limitations might prove too rigid 
a framework. More important was to 
draft a code of ethics, a more flexible 
instrument, and to convene an inter- 
national professional conference for 
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that purpose. It was the duty of press 
enterprises to give proper sociological 
guidance to public opinion. Free peo- 
ples were not afraid of letting the 
truth be known. Most of the coun- 
tries represented on the Committee 
did not fear the development of ex- 
change of information, nor had they 
any misgivings with regard to investi- 
gations of freedom of information in 
all countries. Such investigations, car- 
ried out annually under the auspices 
of the United Nations, might well 
contribute to the development of free- 
dom of expression and consequently 
of the most sacred of human rights. 
He proposed that an annual report of 
such studies be prepared and pub- 
lished. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Charles Sprague, 
United States, agreed with the 
Swedish position that it was better 
to have no convention at all than one 
that provided freedom from informa- 
tion, not freedom of information. 
‘The appointment of a Rapporteur, he 
said, was an excellent first step to- 
wards providing for a maximum of 
freedom in the dissemination of in- 
mation and increasing the volume of 
news. 

He was perfectly aware that com- 
plete freedom could be and was abused 
in the United States as well as in other 
countries, yet restriction of informa- 
tion hid abuse, making it more diffi- 
cult to detect and, at the international 
level, led to isolation, which in turn 
bred distrust and fear. The United 
States was doubly pleased by the se- 
lection of Mr. Lopez. Noting that the 
lack of adequate resources in many 
countries prevented them from having 
a well-organized press and radio. Mr. 
Sprague suggested they make greater 
use of the United Nations technical 
assistance program. he United States 
State Department, he said, had pro- 
vided assistance to journalists, publish- 
ers and radio personnel wishing to 
visit the United States or study meth- 
ods used there, and it might be profit- 
able for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation to explore that system of 
exchange. He suggested deferring ex- 
amination of the various draft con- 
ventions until they had the findings of 
the Rapporteur. 


APPOINTMENT OF RAPPORTEUR The study 
of the whole question had reached a 
culminating point of crisis which to 
Mahmoud Azmi, Egypt, might be 
fatal. The Council’s action might be 
described as cavalier. It had appointed 
a Rapporteur, one for whom he had 
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NASROLLAH ENTEZAM, Iran, and Amjad Ali, Pakistan, the Chairman of the Third Committee. 
Through November 5, the Committee had completed action on the Draft Protocol on the Status 
of Stateless Persons and on the item Freedom of Information. 


the highest respect. Yet, however com- 
petent the Rapporteur’s work might 
be, nothing should prevent the As- 
sembly and the Third Committee 
from dealing with freedom of infor- 
mation immediately. Objections to the 
convention could be overcome by re- 
vision, The question was one of estab- 
lishing the maximum restrictions which 
could be imposed and the convention 
would simply provide a guarantee for 
the peoples who were exposed to the 
rigors of censorship. 


He supported opening the Conven- 
tion on the Right of Correction, the 
code of ethics drawn up and signed 
by professionals and without govern- 
ment interference, and a technical as- 
sistance program provided by the 
“community of the United Nations” 
and not by any specific country. 


Ihe United States representative 
had admitted that freedom might lead 
to certain abuses and abuses in fact 
existed in the United States. The 
United States representative had sug- 
gested that these abuses might be pre- 
vented by a constant increase in the 
volume of information disseminated. 
But abuses could be remedied not by 
a mere increase in the volume of in- 
formation but by guaranteeing an in- 
crease in the volume of accurate in- 
formation. 


FOR CONVENTION A. D. Mani, India, 


hoped that the convention on freedom 
of information would be thrown open 
for signature at a conference of pleni- 
potentiaries. He regretted the waning 
interest on the part of the Economic 
and Social Council. While there was 
no question of the competence of Mr. 
Lopez, the Council, by appointing 
a rapporteur for one year, had 
presented the Third Committee with 
a fait accompli and had taken a deci- 
sion properly within the purview of 
the General Assembly. While the en- 
quiry undertaken by Mr. Lopez would 
no doubt supply valuable information, 
there was nothing to justify postpone- 
ment of the general discussion. News- 
paper men all over the world were 
jealous of their freedom and did not 
want it to be restricted but in the pub- 
lic interest they themselves had ac- 
cepted certain limitations. It was 
doubtful whether the draft convention 
introduced new and unacceptable re- 
strictions. It stipulated that freedom 
of information might be subject to 
certain limitations as provided in 
existing laws and described instances 
in which such limitations might be 
necessary, such as “protection of 
national security, and expressions 
which incite persons to alter by viol- 
ence the system of government or to 
promote disorder.” Perhaps a safe- 
guard should be added to grant jour- 
nalists prosecuted for offences the 
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right of appeal to the highest court in 
the land and the right of access to 
legal advice and to the method of trial 
by a jury composed largely of jour- 
nalists. 

Mr. Mani endorsed the draft code 
of ethics and suggested that the Third 
Committee recommend the code to 
professional organizations for their 
consideration. He hoped that an inter- 
national professional conference might 
be held as speedily as possible to 
draw up an international code. 

Mr. Mani favored establishment of 
an appropriate authority, either the 
Rapporteur or a Committee, to pub- 
lish a review each year on the status 
of freedom of information in the 
various parts of the world. The pub- 
lication of the review would in itself 
be a safeguard for freedom of infor- 
mation because few countries would 
like to have unflattering references in 
the survey. 


LIMIT ABUSES The importance of pre- 
paring a convention on freedom of 
information and of securing the adop- 
tion of an effective code of ethics for 
journalists as soon as possible, was 
stressed by Jamil Baroody, Saudi 
Arabia, The solution of the problem 
had been postponed from year to year. 
Save for a small and very powerful 
group which had made its opposition 
clear, member states were anxious that 
a convention on freedom of informa- 
tion should be drawn up. The small 
nations did not ask for any limitation 
on freedom of information. What they 
wanted was a convention which would 
put an end to the excesses of prop- 
aganda, not a convention which would 
encourage systematic distortion of 
facts. The draft convention was not 
intended to restrict the flow of infor- 
mation but to limit abuse of the con- 
trol of information. 


TWO CHOICES There were two choices 
before the Committee. It could try 
once more to draft a convention or it 
could reconstitute the 4d Hoc Com- 
mittee and ask it to reconsider the 
draft it had prepared in 1951. That 
Committee might have new members 
but it ought to be a subsidiary body of 
the Third Committee. At present the 
Committee was not dealing with any 
special organ of the Assembly. There 
was only a Rapporteur—for whose 
ability and devotion he had the high- 
est respect—acting under instructions 
from the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. That was a situation which many 
members of the Third Committee 
could not accept; but although they 
repeated their remarks every year, the 
Council still continued to behave as 
it pleased without any regard to the 
opinion of the Assembly or its Com- 
mittees. 
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It was not the first time that the 
Council had used delaying tactics to 
avoid implementing the recommenda- 
tions and instructions of the Assem- 
bly. It was, therefore, high time for 
the Committee to decide whether it 
should end that situation or do more 
than endorse the Council’s decisions. 
He did not believe that the members 
of the Committee were willing to let 
themselves be dispossessed of their 
prerogatives. 


STEP BACKWARDS Aureliano Aguirre, 
Uruguay, hoped that the United Na- 
tions would succeed in using inter- 
national law to ensure freedom of 
information. But the present draft, in 
its effort to reconcile diametrically op- 
posite opinions, had become a definite 
step backwards. Subject to certain 
slight changes, he was prepared to 
vote for the draft convention drawn 
up by the Ad Hoc Committee. 

He could not see why it should be 
necessary to wait for the approval of 
a convention on freedom of infor- 
mation, however, before opening for 
signature the Convention on_Inter- 
national Transmission of News and 
Right of Correction. 


THIRD COMMITTEE STUDY It was with 
surprise that Indonesia, a country 
which had had bitter experience with 
the lack of freedom of information, 
learned of the Council’s decision not 
to convene the conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries, Abu Hanifah said. He doubt- 
ed whether the Assembly should ac- 
cede to the Council’s decision to ig- 
nore totally the work of the ad hoc 
Committee. He was impressed with the 
Egyptian and Indian proposals in re- 
gard to a more detailed study in the 
Third Committee of the articles of the 
draft convention, about which there 
were still differences of opinion, in 
order that it might be signed and im- 
plemented as soon as possible. 


COMPLEX Arguments on the draft con- 
vention proved, P. Y. Tsao, China, 
said, that this highly complex problem 
could not be quickly solved by the 
mere adoption of a convention. He 
warmly approved the appointment of 
the Rapporteur. The Third Commit- 
tee might, if it so desired, reaffirm 
the principle of freedom of informa- 
tion and take note of the report of 
the Council; but it should not attempt 
at its current session to adopt the 
draft convention. 


NEW APPROACH Jacques Kayser, France, 
agreed with the representative of the 
United States that a new approach 
was needed. He hoped that equal 
priority and equal attention would be 
paid to another, no less important, 
freedom: freedom of opinion. Ob- 
stacles to both the free flow of infor- 
mation and the free dissemination of 


honest opinion would have to be re- 
moved. 


The Convention on the Right of 
Correction should be opened for sig- 
nature immediately. It would be a 
partial, but nonetheless effective, 
remedy for the confusion caused by 
false and distorted reports. It would 
not be an intolerable attack on the 
freedom of the press; no newspaper 
was obliged to print a retraction of 
any account it had published. Rather, 
the state which wished to make a 
correction would issue a communiqué 
to the other state concerned and it 
would be for the latter to make that 
communiqué public. The Convention 
would be binding only on signatory 
states. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Mr. Kayser was 
happy to note the United States sup- 
port for the application of technical 
assistance to freedom of information. 
He hoped the United Nations would 
abandon theories and concentrate on 
practical aspects: regional agencies 
could be created for countries who 
could not now be heard for lack of 
national news agencies. Studies of the 
newsprint shortage and of techniques 
to devise means of providing printing 
presses and similar equipment where 
they were most needed was in prog- 
ress. As to radio in under-developed 
countries, everything from broadcast- 
ing stations to cheap receiving sets were 
needed. The production of national 
news reels and documentary films in 
such countries would benefit them and 
the rest of the world, which would then 
learn the truth about them. UNEsco 
might arrange for an exchange of 
journalists and organize technical 
seminars. 


ASSEMBLY ACT The Council’s action, in 
general, had not provided an encour- 
aging demonstration to Begum Lia- 
quat Ali Khan, Pakistan, of the close 
co-operation between it and the Gen- 
eral Assembly essential to achieve- 
ment of the high purpose of the Unit- 
ed Nations in regard to human rights. 
Pakistan would oppose any attempt 
to refer the problem again to another 
United Nations organ. Faced with 
conflicting recommendations from the 
Commission on Human Rights and the 
Council, the Assembly could not now 
refuse to try to find a positive solution 
which would extend the fundamental 
right to freedom of information to all. 
The task before the Assembly was 
clear: it must attempt to achieve agree- 
ment on a draft convention on free- 
dom of information. 

A number of delegations had con- 
cluded that efforts to draft a con- 
vention must be abandoned. However, 
the present impasse was not the first 
to be encountered by the United Na- 
tions. Many seemingly irreconcilable 
conflicts of opinion have been resolved 
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by patient and persistent efforts. It 
was to resolve just such conflicts 
of opinion by peaceful adjustment that 
the United Nations had been created. 
Representatives of Sweden and the 
United States had expressed a fear 
that the limitations imposed by the 
draft convention might be abused by 
governments. Pakistan believed the 
possibility of arbitrary action by gov- 
ernments had been minimized by pro- 
viding that the limitations should be 
such as were clearly defined by law 
and applied only when necessary in 
accordance with the law. The Begum 
could not see the logic of the view 
that continuance of the status quo 
was better than the adoption of a con- 
vention which included some restric- 
tions on freedom of information. 


WAR PROPAGANDA The true objectives 
of freedom of information, — said 
Arkady A. Sobolev, U.S.S.R., were 
threefold: to maintain international 
peace and security, to help achieve 
international co-operation in solving 
international problems of an_ eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
character, and to combat propaganda 
for war and enmity between the peo- 
ples. Yet in the United States, news- 
papers and magazines openly cal] for 
preventive war against the U.S.S.R., 
the people’s democracies, the People’s 
Republic of China and other peace- 
loving countries, extension of hostil- 
ities in Korea and bombing Man- 
churia. The latest device to further 
United States aggressive policies was 
waging so-called psychological war- 
fare and infecting the inhabitants with 
war psychosis. Thus freedom of infor- 
mation was deliberately being misused 
as an instrument of war. The situation 
was completely reversed in the U.S.- 
S.R., where propaganda for war had 
been made one of the most serious 
criminal. offenses against humanity. 


The text of the draft convention on 
freedom of information drawn up by 
the ad hoc Committee suffered from 
the cardinal defect that nowhere did 
it state that information should be 
truthful and objective, independent of 
the dictates of publishing trusts and 
syndicates and aimed at maintaining 
peace and international securtity. A 
few timid limitations had been in- 
cluded but they did not cover war 
propaganda, the dissemination of 
slanderous rumors or incitement to 
hatred, the most important misuses 
of freedom of information. To correct 
those defects, the Soviet Union would 
submit amendments to various articles 
and was introducing a draft resolution 
recommending that Member states 
guarantee the implementation of the 
General Assembly resolution to pre- 
vent the use of information media for 
war propaganda and to promote the 
freedom of truthful information. 
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SALVADOR P. LOPEZ, Philippines, seated between Mrs. Ana Figueroa, Chile, and Dr. L. J. C. 
Beaufort, O.F.M., the Netherlands. Standing are Stéphane Hessel and Jacques Kayser, France. 
Mr. Lopez is the Special Rapporteur for a comprehensive one-year study of the obstacles to 
freedom of information, the agenda item completed November 5 by the Third Committee. 


DEFER ACTION No price was too high 
to pay for the defence of freedom of 
information, said Adil Derinsu, of 
Turkey; yet, the value of the right 
depended on whether it was used con- 
structively or destructively. The prob- 
lems were so complex that the Com- 
mittee should refrain from taking any 
action on the draft convention im- 
mediately. The Rapporteur’s findings 
might eventually suggest a more useful 
approach. 

Consideration of freedom of infor- 
mation could not be postponed with- 
out serious consequences, Roberto 
Marinho, Brazil, said. But the prob- 
lem was so complex as to require pre- 
liminary study to ascertain accurately 
and objectively the factors which had 
prevented exercise of that basic right. 
Brazil welcomed the appointment of a 
Rapporteur to prepare a report on the 
subject, and the General Assembly, on 
the basis of that report, could make a 
complete study of the question and ar- 
rive at a decision. 


INTELLECTUAL PROBLEM’ Liberia would 
support the drafting of a convention 
on freedom of information, said E. 
C. B. Jones, because the activities of 
the United Nations should receive the 
widest possible publicity and because 
the establishment of a lasting peace 
was an intellectual even more than a 
political problem. Some opposition to 
the draft convention might be attrib- 
uted to unwarranted fear of wide dis- 
semination of information and to the 
desire to obtain full information about 


other countries without permitting 
them to be equally informed about 
the countries concerned. Liberia 
shared neither that fear nor that 
desire. 


DANGERS Dr. Manuel Frontaura Ar- 
gandona, Bolivia, said he would sup- 
port any proposals designed to im- 
prove freedom of information, pro- 
vided the freedom was genuine, not 
freedom for small plutocratic minori- 
ties to falsify information for their 
own devious purposes. He favored the 
establishment of an international code 
of ethics for journalists and agreed 
with the Council that journalists them- 
selves should draft it. The greatest 
danger to freedom of information, 
however, was the way in which the 
monopolies owning information media 
trafficked in ideas and talents as if 
they were merchandise. The honest 
journalist should always have at heart 
the interests of the poor and weak, if 
only because he himself was poor and 
weak also. An important omission in 
the documentation dealing with free- 
dom of information was the right of 
the reader to express his view of the 
press. There should be some machin- 
ery whereby anyone compiling a re- 
port on contemporary freedom of in- 
formation could consult the public 
itself for its views on the press. 


AGREEMENT REQUIRED A convention on 
freedom of information likely to 
change existing bad conditions into 
more favorable ones through under- 
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standing among governments and more 
importantly among peoples, seemed to 
Abdul R. Pajwak, Afghanistan, espe- 
cially necessary at a time when the 
world had embarked upon an era of 
propaganda and in which the world 
press had become an extremely dan- 
gerous weapon. The United States rep- 
resentative had acknowledged that 
complete freedom of _ information 
could lead to abuse in the United 
States, as elsewhere. He was surprised 
to hear the United States representa- 
tive welcome the appointment of the 
Rapporteur as a first step in the di- 
rection he had mentioned, whereas it 
had actually been a last step in defer- 
ring the study of the matter just when 
it was approaching fruition. The Unit- 
ed States representative had referred 
to the possibility of using technical 
assistance to improve the information 
media available to the under-developed 
countries. That was a very important 
point; it affected the economic aspect 
which had been studied in less detail 
than the others. As a representative of 
a small country, he wholeheartedly 
agreed with the statement by the rep- 
resentative of Egypt that technical 
assistance in the United Nations meant 
the assistance that the United Nations 
should extend to under-developed 
countries; undoubtedly the United 
States representative had meant the 
same thing. The possibility of such as- 
sistance depended first of all on an 
agreement among the Member states 
on freedom of information. The Unit- 
ed States representative’s suggestion 
proved once again that the delegations 
which desired an international agree- 
ment in the form of a convention were 
in the right. 


The main debate on the substance 
of the draft convention could only 
take place in the Third Committee 
and the Committee could save time, 
work and money by beginning such 
a study immediately. The only other 
solution his delegation could accept 
would be to set up a more representa- 
tive body than a small group, one 
which would study the draft conven- 
tion in such a way as to obviate any 
dangers likely to delay its completion 
or restrict its universal character and 
thus render it acceptable not only to 
governments but to journalists 
throughout the world, a special con- 
ference, at which Member states 
would draft a convention on the basis 
of the work done by the United Na- 
tions, with the assistance of the spe- 
cialized agencies and in the presence 
of observers from the non-governmen- 
tal organizations and press agencies 
as well as of the non-member States. 


AGGRESSION Any convention on free- 
dom of information, said Josef UIl- 
rich, Czechoslovakia, should include 
provisions prohibiting incitement to 
war, interference in the domestic 
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affairs of States, lies and slander; with- 
out such provisions the convention 
would be incomplete and inacceptable 
to Czechoslovakia. That attitude was 
not shared by other countries, in par- 
ticular the United States, which had 
made no secret of its plans of aggres- 
sion, which included the financing of 
radio broadcasting stations such as 
“Radio Free Europe,” which encour- 
aged the formation of clandestine 
groups, and issued instructions for the 
publication of clandestine newspapers. 
Czechoslovakia welcomed the U.S.S.R. 
resolution. 


CONCURRENT ACTION Jose Gorostiza, 
Mexico, said that the Council's deci- 
sion, in September 1951, not to con- 
vene a conference to adopt the con- 
vention, had marked the beginning of 
a period of crisis and confusion. There 
were two distinct currents of opinion. 
One group of representatives, who 
supported the Council position, fa- 
vored proceeding by gradual stages. 
The second favored rapid adoption of 
conventions. It was not impossible to 
reconcile these views. The Council 
could continue to follow the course 
of action it had set for itself; the As- 
sembly could take all possible steps 
to hasten the adoption of the conven- 
tions, either by appointing an ad hoc 
Committee or, if possible, by conven- 
ing a conference of plenipotentiaries. 
He did not oppose the suggestion of 
France that the problem of the right 
of correction on the international level 
be studied separately. 


DRAFT CONVENTION FINAL The draft 
convention on freedom of informa- 
tion, Rafael Lugo Porras, of Colom- 
bia, considered final as such but he 
feared it might become an academic 
document without practical effect. Yet 
he had no objection to its adoption. 
By guaranteeing freedom of informa- 
tion to the peoples of the world, the 
United Nations could help in alleviat- 
ing their sufferings. 


ESCAPE CLAUSES Australia, A. H. 
Loomes said, would support any real 
effort to promote freedom of informa- 
tion but he felt that the draft conven- 
tion contained so many escape clauses 
as to invite government censorship 
and restrictions which might render 
meaningless the freedom it was in- 
tended to promote. The Convention 
on the Right of Correction should not 
be isolated from the Convention on 
the International Transmission of 
News, for both of which Australia had 
voted in the Assembly in 1949. He 
promised support to any proposal to 
afford the Rapporteur a chance to 
carry out his task. 


RIGHT OF CORRECTION Dr. Fereydoun 
Adamiyat, Iran, observed that there 
were two types of obstacles to the 


free flow of information: technical 
difficulties, which could be surmounted 
with relative ease and ideological dif- 
ficulties, which were far more serious 
and which the United Nations must 
endeavour first to analyze and then 
to remedy. He would confine his re- 
marks to the one aspect of freedom of 
information to which his country at- 
tached the greatest importance—the 
right of correction. Jurists, writers, 
teachers, journalists, information cen- 
tres and the general public in Iran 
had been invited to submit their views 
on a draft law intended to facilitate 
the free flow of information and guar- 
antee freedom of the press. One of 
the provisions of the draft gave any 
person or public institution subjected 
to false accusations or slanderous al- 
legations by a journalist the' right to 
reply in writing to the newspaper can- 
cerned which must immediately pub- 
lish the reply. 


In that connection, the draft code 
of ethics, while giving expression to 
noble thoughts and high ideals, should 
be amended to include an article deal- 
ing with the international right of 
correction and providing for the crea- 
tion of a permanent agency to ensure 
the exercise of that right. He fully 
approved the opening of the draft 
convention on the right of correction 
as the only way to promote freedom 
of information and, in consequence, 
mutual understanding and trust among 
nations. 


RESTRICTIONS Peace, in the opinion of 
S. P. Demchenko, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
depended on friendly co-operation 
among nations, and that co-operation, 
in turn, largely depended on whether 
the media of information disseminated 
true reports or whether they distorted 
facts in an effort to incite hatred. The 
representatives of countries in which 
war propaganda was rampant claimed 
that to forbid it would be contrary to 
the democratic principles of freedom 
of information. Such an argument 
was plainly invalid: those same coun- 
tries had laws forbidding the publica- 
tion of pornographic material and 
fraudulent advertisements, so there 
was no reason why they should not 
also have laws prohibiting the publi- 
cation of slanderous rumors and ma- 
terial inviting hatred and aggression 
against peace-loving countries. The 
U.S.S.R. resolution as a whole ex- 
pressed the wishes of all those who 
favored peace and the development of 
friendly relations between nations. 


NO PRETEXT FOR DELAY Some delegations, 
said Mrs. Ana Figueroa, of Chile, 
believed that the best way to protect 
freedom of information and prevent 
dissemination of false reports was to 
secure absolute freedom of informa- 
tion and to guarantee a greater flow 
of information. Their opponents be- 
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lieved true freedom of information 
could be achieved only if the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the corre- 
spondent or information agency was 
made mandatory. A draft convention 
would be a good method of further- 
ing the protection of freedom of in- 
formation, but it was not the only 
one. The Committee was morally 
bound to go further. The fact that the 
Council had appointed a Rapporteur 
should not be made a pretext for de- 
lay. She supported the proposal to 
open the Convention on the Right 
of Correction. Chile would also sup- 
port any proposals for the application 
of technical assistance but technical 
assistance was not a panacea. It should 
be combined with the work previously 
done in the field in a feasible short 
term program designed to redress the 
lack of balance between the countries 
with under-developed information 
media and the advanced countries. 


RESOURCES UNBALANCED Vladimir Dedi- 
jer, of Yugoslavia, agreed there could 
be no equal flow of information so 
long as there was a vast difference 
between the media of information 
available to different countries. The 
great differences in the material media 
of information placed the less-devel- 
oped countries at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. The more advanced coun- 
tries used their material superiority to 
impose on them an alien way of life. 

There were whole continents, such 
as South America, which lacked a 
single domestic telegraphic news agen- 
cy. The dominant foreign agencies 
naturally disseminated only informa- 
tion which served their own interests. 
The United States representative 
should take that point of view into 
consideration instead of interpreting 
freedom of information as the right 
to receive the news he wished from 
all parts of the world and to dis- 
seminate throughout the world the 
information he thought fit. The reason 
why the United States and U.S.S.R. 
delegations had voted in the same way 
on all important matters concerning 
freedom of information was that they 
both possessed media of information 
far superior to those of the countries 
in which they were interested, and 
were anxious to place their own enter- 
prises in a dominant position. It was 
not true that the U.S.S.R. was not 
interested in influencing other peoples’ 
media of information. The facts, as 
collected by a group of Yugoslav 
journalists, showed that throughout 
Eastern Europe domestic media of in- 
formation were being stifled by U.S.- 
S.R. penetration which was threaten- 
ing the cultural heritage of these 
countries and aiming at their complete 
“russification.”’ 


CONSIDER CONVENTION After citing ex- 
amples of his charge, Mr. Dedijer 
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said that since the majority considered 
that the draft convention on freedom 
of information should be adopted as 
soon as possible, work on the conven- 
tion should be undertaken at once, 
in full awareness of the obstacles to 
the free flow of information created 
by the striking difference in the stage 
of development of media of informa- 
tion in the various countries. Second, 
the United Nations should encourage 
the development of domestic news 
agencies, through Assembly prepara- 
tion, jointly with UNESCO, of a work- 
ing program for practical assistance. 
Third, the United Nations should open 
at once for signature the Convention 
on the Right of Correction. 


AWAIT REPORT The application of prin- 
ciples by means of international con- 
ventions was difficult, in the opinion 
of Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, United King- 
dom, and she welcomed the statement 
by the Rapporteur that his report 
would deal, among other matters, with 
the utility of such conventions as a 
method of preserving freedom of in- 
formation. She could not agree that 
any convention would be preferable 
to no convention at all; a badly draft- 
ed convention might be exploited by 
unscrupulous governments acting un- 
der the protection of the name of the 
United Nations. 


Mrs. Emmet did not object to the 
draft Convention on the International 
Transmission of News and Right of 
Correction being opened for signature 
at once, but she opposed the sugges- 
tion that a separate convention on the 
right of correction should be opened 
for signature. She was not convinced 
that the right was legal and enforcible; 
an attempt to enforce it might be 
viewed as governmental interference 
with freedom of information. The 
draft code of ethics should help to- 
ward a solution of the problem, al- 
though the fina] solution must lie in a 
long-range educational program to 
raise professional standards of con- 
duct. The report to be submitted in 
April 1953 by the Rapporteur ought to 
provide a useful basis for discussion 
and the Third Committee might with 
advantage postpone any decision con- 
cerning future work on freedom of 
information until that report was avail- 
able. 


MONOPOLIES Miss F. A. Novikova, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., considered it the 
Assembly’s duty to welcome and study 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
U.S.S.R., which clearly indicated what 
action the United Nations should take. 
In the North Atlantic treaty countries 
the press was controlled by monopolies 
and used for propaganda and for cam- 
paigns of lies against the U.S.S.R. Af- 
ter giving examples, Miss Novikova 
noted that the Yugoslav representative 





had mentioned the pressure exercised 
by the United States in matters of 
information on the small countries of 
the American and other continents. 
He had probably been speaking with 
reason, because in the last few years 
his country had become a colony of 
the American monopolists. He had 
made those critical remarks to give 
his statement a semblance of impartial- 
ity and prepare the way for the second 
part of his speech, in which he had 
attacked the U.S.S.R. and the people’s 
democracies. He had, however, been 
unable to quote a single fact to prove 
that the press in the U.S.S.R. was 
conducting propaganda in favor of 
war or hate between nations. 


AWAIT REPORT To H. Jonker, of the 
Netherlands, the problem was to de- 
termine how freedom of information 
could be respected and what values 
had to be safeguarded since there was 
no freedom without responsibility. He 
welcomed the appointment of the Rap- 
porteur and the Assembly should wait 
until he had submitted his report be- 
fore taking action on the international 
plane; meantime, many _ countries 
might take steps to achieve such free- 
dom in large measure on the national 
plane. 


LIMITED OBJECTIVES Associating himself 
with the remarks of the Swedish rep- 
resentative, Maurice Orban, Belgium, 
saw no need for an, international con- 
vention on freedom of information. A 
convention was possible only if based 
on the principle of reciprocity and 
only in an atmosphere of liberty, free 
from any governmental pressure. It 
was better provisionally to aim at 
more limited and more precise objec- 
tives, until] such time as the report of 
the Rapporteur had introduced new 
elements on which to achieve a com- 
promise. He was in favor of technical 
assistance, an objective which could 
be attained without delay. 


AWAIT REPORT The validity of the 
argument that agreément on the draft 
was impossible because it contained 
restrictions was questioned by Roberto 
Marinho, Brazil, who said that treaties 
and conventions were inevitably re- 
strictive, since they always represented 
attempts at compromise. Brazil itself 
considered the exceptions inadmissible 
as they might allow freedom of infor- 
mation to be infringed. Governments, 
however, should be left to determine 
the exceptions and once the difficulties 
had been overcome it would not be 
impossible to reach an agreement in 
principle on a text which would guar- 
antee that information would be ob- 
jective and truthful while protecting 
the press against state despotism, It 
was better to await the results of the 
Rapporteur’s inquiry before determin- 
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ing whether such an agreement could 
be achieved. Brazil considered the 
draft code of ethics should be drafted 
by journalists, 


SPECIFIC AGREEMENTS The Committee's 
prolonged debates suggested to Mrs. 
Zena Harman, of Israel, that a draft 
convention on freedom of information 
could not of itself create the necessary 
climate of mutual trust and that, in 
the absence of mutual trust, it would 
be impossible to draft a convention 
acceptable to a great number of coun- 
tries. The situation was paradoxical. 
There was agreement on general prin- 
ciples but not on the manner in which 
they should be stated. It might be 
better, instead of drafting general 
texts, to prepare specific agreements 
regarding matters where there was a 
consensus of practice, and the Rap- 
porteur’s work, part of which was to 
collect such practice, would be most 
useful. She agreed with delegations 
that stressed the technical assistance 
program. While convinced that a con- 
vention on freedom of information 
was an essential factor in the defence 
of peace, she felt that a sixty-member 
Committee, in the present circum- 
stances, could not reach an agreement 
without the assistance of the Rappor- 
teur’s detailed report. She supported 
opening the Convention on the Right 
of Correction, since it had already 
been approved by the Assembly and 
seemed to express’ a consensus of 
opinion. 


AWAIT REPORT Dimitrios Lambros, 
Greece, felt the Council had acted 
wisely in appointing a Rapporteur. 
Any decision taken before the Council 
received the report would merely con- 
fuse the issue. The Assembly would be 
in a better position to decide the best 
course at its next session. 


This procedure was also urged by 
Dr. Manuel Secades, Cuba, who said 
that if the Committee adopted a draft 
convention at the present stage it 
would be depriving itself of the advan- 
tages it would certainly derive from 
Mr. Lopez’s work. The Committee 
should invite governments to facilitate 
his work so as to enable him to submit 
a complete and detailed text to the 
Council. 


CONTINUE CONSIDERATION Like several 
other members of the Committee, Abel 
R. Castillo, Ecuador, had been dis- 
quieted to note at the beginning of 
the discussion that apparently every 
door had been closed. In view of the 
Council’s decision to appoint a Rap- 
porteur, it seemed necessary for the 
Assembly to postpone discussion to a 
later session. Although the study which 
Mr. Lopez had outlined to the Com- 
mittee was undoubtedly important, he 
would suggest that the Third Com- 
mittee should nevertheless continue its 
consideration of the problem. Two 
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proposals had been submitted in re- 
gard to draft conventions and should 
be considered. He approved the Sec- 
retary-General’s suggestion for calling 
an international conference of jour- 
nalists to draft a professional code 
of ethics. 


SMALL OWNERS Charles Sprague, United 
States, speaking to the charge of a 
monopoly of the press in the United 
States, said that in fact in the United 
States there were 1,733 daily news- 
papers, 543 Sunday newspapers, 9,591 
weekly newspapers, 1,421 weekly mag- 
azines, 221 semi-monthly magazines, 
3,643 monthly magazines, 625 quar- 
terly reviews, 3 press agencies of na- 
tional importance, 4 radio networks 
and more than 3,000 radio broadcast- 
ing stations including television sta- 
tions. Most of these information enter- 
prises were the property of small 
owners. It was ridiculous to speak of 
a monopoly, either of ownership or 
control. 

In the United States, the word free- 
dom meant freedom, pure and simple, 
without any qualification: the freedom 
to express opinions on all matters of 
public interest. There might sometimes 
be abuses. There might be irresponsi- 
ble individuals, emotionally unstable 
persons, inexperienced people who in- 
dulged in regrettable sensationalism 
and abused the freedom of the press. 
That was the price of freedom, a price 
the United States was prepared to pay 
because it cared enough for freedom. 


CODE OF ETHICS It was easy for Mrs. 
Badia Afnan, Iraq, to understand the 
position of countries like Sweden 
which had struggled for their freedom 
for centuries—with all the responsibil- 
ities and voluntary restrictions that 
implied—and which were now reluc- 
tant to undertake any new effort of 
adaptation in order to fit their free- 
dom into the wider frame of interna- 
tional freedom. Yet, so long as some 
countries had powerful information 
media with which to disseminate their 
own ideas of the truth while others 
did not, freedom of information would 
remain a myth. Freedom was the pos- 
session not of a group but of the en- 
tire population and at the interna- 
tional level it must not be the privilege 
of a country or group of countries but 
the common heritage of all nations. 
The small countries had the right to 
declare that the unlimited media avail- 
able to the press and radio of other 
states were endangering the very free- 
dom of the under-developed countries. 
To remedy that situation an interna- 
tional professional conference of jour- 
nalists from all over the world should 
be convened to draw up a code of 
ethics. Similarly, a convention on free- 
dom of information should be con- 
cluded limiting the powers which some 
countries had used in an irresponsible 
manner. 





COMMITTEE’S DECISION Ato Haddis 
Alemayhou, Ethiopia, rejected both 
the principle of absolute freedom of 
information, which could only lead to 
confusion and anarchy, and the prin- 
ciple of freedom serving such specific 
aims as friendly relations between peo- 
ples, the maintenance of peace and 
security and the struggle against ideol- 
ogies which appeared to conflict with 
those aims; this amounted to no free- 
dom at all. He agreed with the school 
of thought that freedom of informa- 
tion should be guaranteed, subject to 
certain restrictions prescribed by law 
and applied in accordance with law. 
He welcomed the suggestion of using 
the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program to supply the under- 
developed countries with the media 
they lacked. He supported the princi- 
ples of the draft convention on free- 
dom of information but believed the 
draft might be improved, either by 
the Third Committee or by a confer- 
ence of plenipotentiaries called for 
that purpose. It was for the Commit- 
tee to decide whether it preferred to 
wait until the Rapporteur had com- 
pleted his work before taking up the 
study of the draft convention. 


RIGHT OF CORRECTION With this latter 
point Miss Minerva Bernardino, Do- 
minican Republic, agreed. She would 
vote for the draft resolution that was 
most faithful to the interpretation that 
should be given to the expression 
“freedom of information.” Her dele- 
gation shared the view that freedom 
of information should not be thought 
of as the right of those who transmit- 
ted news to disguise the truth or to 
make slanderous statements and ac- 
cusations without any right on the 
part of the victim to answer or refute 
them. On the other hand, she was 
convinced that freedom of information 
was one of the most effective means 
for keeping the peace and furthering 
understanding and mutual respect 
among peoples. 


COMBINED OPERATION Stefan Birecki, 
Poland, asserted that the United 
States representative had tried to per- 
suade the Committee that the typical 
examples of incitement to war found 
in the United States press were merely 
abuses of freedom of expression by 
irresponsible persons. Mr. Birecki 
maintained that there was a combined 
operation organized, financed and co- 
ordinated by the United States author- 
ities. As recently as October 1952 the 
head of the Overseas Information Di- 
vision in the State Department had 
announced the establishment of a 
psychological strategy board to co- 
ordinate propaganda activities with 
measures related to cold war. 

Mr. Birecki wished to draw atten- 
tion to the statement by the “repre- 
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sentative of Tito.” That agent of a 
United States satellite had tried to 
create a diversion by slandering the 
U.S.S.R. and the people’s democra- 
cies. That contemptible manoeuver was 
doomed to failure. The Committee 
must take steps to prevent the poison- 
ing of minds by propaganda for war. 


RIGHT OF CORRECTION While freedom 
of information was a basic right of the 
individual in a democratic society, 
said Dr. Guillermo Toriello Garrido, 
of Guatemala, it should not be possi- 
ble for unscrupulous information agen- 
cies, under the cloak of liberty, to 
launch campaigns of calumny and 
slander against countries which took 
certain economic or social measures 
to improve the conditions of their 
people. The free world could no longer 
allow small countries which did not 
possess the financial means to counter- 
act the effects of such campaigns, or 
which would have to use for that pur- 
pose funds needed for their economic 
development, to be maligned with 
impunity by dishonest journalists. Any 
person who injured another under 
the cloak of the principles of freedom 
should at the very least be obliged to 
repair the damage without cost to the 
injured person. 


DETAILED STUDY The general debate 
concluded, the Committee began con- 
sideration of a large number of res- 
olutions. The draft convention on free- 
dom of information was disposed of 
first. A draft resolution, proposed by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand, Yemon, and Yugo- 
slavia, would have had the Committee 
proceed to a detailed consideration of 
the draft convention, with a view to 
reaching agreement on the contentious 
parts. The vote on the draft resolution 
was 23 to 23, with 8 abstentions, and 
it was rejected. 


RIGHT OF CORRECTION Next the Com- 
mittee considered a proposal by Egypt, 
France, Lebanon, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia, as amended by Lebanon and 
Yugoslovia. The draft resolution urged 
all members and other States invited 
to the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information to sign, | sub- 
ject to the deletion of articles IX, X, 
paragraph 2, and XIII (c)}, the Con- 
vention on the Right of Correction, 
and decided that the Convention 
should be opened for signature. The 
amendment substituted for a previous 
article, giving the signatory state the 
option to declare whether the Conven- 
tion should extend to all or any of its 
territories, a direction that the pro- 
visions of the convention should ex- 
tend or be applicable equally to a 
signatory metropolitan state and to all 
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territories which are 
istered or governed by such metro- 
politan state. The amendment was 
adopted 32 to 7, with 15 abstentions; 
the draft resolution was adopted 25 to 
19, with 10 abstentions. 


being admin- 


WAR PROPAGANDA The draft resolution 
on measures to be taken against prop- 
aganda and inciters of a new war, 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. and amend- 
ed at length by India, was rejected 
as a whole, after varying votes on the 
extensive amendments, by a vote of 
21 to 19, with 12 abstentions. 


FUTURE WORK The Committee then 
turned to study of a future work pro- 
gram. A draft resolution on this as 
finally adopted combined the text of 
its Original sponsors, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Norway and Sweden, with 
drafting amendments by Saudi Arabia, 
France and others. Reaffirming that 
freedom of information is a funda- 
mental human right and the touch- 
stone of all the freedoms to which the 
United Nations is consecrated, noting 
the decision of the Council to appoint 
a Rapporteur and the fact that the 
Rapporteur had already undertaken 
the preparation of a substantive re- 
port, the Assembly would, by this 
draft resolution: request the Secretary- 
General to communicate the records 
of the Third Committee to the Coun- 
cil; consider further at its eighth ses- 
sion freedom of information on the 
basis of the report; and invite the 
Council after it has had an opportunity 
to examine the report to submit to the 
eighth session a statement of its views 
and plans regarding future work on 
freedom of information. The vote on 
the draft resolution was 38 to 2, with 
13 abstentions. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE In accordance 
with the wishes expressed by many 
Members in the general debate, the 
Committee next adopted a resolution 
aimed at promoting the development 
of information facilities in under-de- 
veloped regions. The draft resolution, 


sponsored by Afghanistan, Chile, 
France, Guatemala, India, Lebanon, 
Philippines, and Yugoslavia, noting 


the Council’s decision to study ways 
and means of encouraging and de- 
veloping independent and domestic 
information enterprises, invites the 
Council to consider the desirability of 
expanding the area of its study, and 
requests the Secretary-General, in pre- 
paring the report called for by the 
Council’s decision, to elaborate a pro- 
gram of concrete action to include, 
among other things, measures to re- 
duce economic and financial obstacles, 
to organize and promote the exchange 
of information personnel, to assist in 
training information personnel, raising 
professional standards, providing fel- 
lowships, holding regional seminars 


and all necessary measures in connec- 
tion with the supply of newsprint. The 
resolution calls on the Council to sub- 
mit the program to the eighth session 
of the Assembly, with recommenda- 
tions, and further invites the Council 
to recommend to organizations partici- 
pating in the technical assistance and 
other programs that they give sympa- 
thetic consideration to requests gov- 
ernments may submit for assistance 
with a view to improving information 
facilities and increasing the quality 
and quantity of information available 
to the peoples of the world. An amend- 
ment submitted by Afghanistan sug- 
gesting inclusion of an article on the 
undeniable right of all nations to na- 
tionalize any foreign information en- 
terprise was rejected 26 to 13, 13 
abstaining. The draft resolution was 
adopted 47 to 0, with 5 abstentions. 


APPRECIATION A resolution expressing 
appreciation for the work of the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and the Press, sponsored by Chile, 
the Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia, was adopted 41 to5, 6 
abstaining. 


CODE OF ETHICS A draft resolution 
bearing on the draft International 
Code of Ethics, mentioned frequently 
in the general debate, was then con- 
sidered. Sponsored by Ecuador, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Saudi Arabia and Yugoslavia, 
the draft resolution, noting the action 
of the Council on the draft Interna- 
tional Code, requested the Secretary- 
General, if a representative group of 
information enterprises and of na- 
tional and international professional 
associafions expresses a desire to do 
sO, to co-operate in organzing an inter- 
national professional conference to 
prepare and adopt a final text of such 
a code and take such further steps 
concerning implementation as it may 
deem advisable. The draft resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 43 to 5, with 
7 abstentions. 


FALSE NEWS A draft resolution on 
false and distorted news sponsored by 
El Salvador and Guatemala was then 
adopted. The dissemination of such 
news by national and international in- 
formation enterprises, the resolution 
declared, is one of the causes of the 
lack of mutual understanding among 
nations. The resolution therefore rec- 
ommended that United Nations bodies 
studying problems of freedom of in- 
formation should consider appropriate 
measures for avoiding the harm done 
to international understanding by the 
dissemination of false and distorted 
information. The draft resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 37 to 1, with 12 
abstentions. 
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DISSEMINATION BY GOVERNMENTS OF 
UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS 


On the second part of its agenda 
item Freedom of Information, the 
Committee had before it an Egyptian 
resolution. Having regard to the res- 
olution of the Economic and Social 
Council (recommending the General 
Assembly urge dissemination of res- 
olutions of United Nations organs), 
it urged governments to make every 
effort to disseminate resolutions of any 
organ of the United Nations, through 
customary channels, in accordance 
with their procedures for releasing 
news concerning international affairs. 
It also recommended that governments 
take special measures to disseminate 
any resolution communicated to them 
by the Secretary-General at the special 
request of the organ adopting that res- 
olution and requested the Secretary- 
General to give the fullest possible as- 
sistance in dissemination of all resolu- 
tions of United Nations organs, with 
particular attention to _ resolutions 
communicated to governments at the 
special request of the organ adopting 
those resolutions. Finally, it appealed 
to media of information to co-operate 
in disseminating resolutions of United 
Nations organs. 


AMENDMENTS The resolution, Mahmoud 
Azmi, Egypt, pointed out, appealed 
not only to governments (as the Coun- 
cil resolution had proposed) but also 
to the Secretary-General and informa- 
tion media. United Nations Informa- 
tion Centres throughout the world 
should maintain close contact with 
governments, newspapers, and other 
information media and should distri- 
bute resolutions. 

The U.S.S.R. had suggested that 
governments disseminate only resolu- 
tions they agreed with, and also dele- 
tion of the second and third para- 
graphs. Mr. Azmi agreed with neither. 
He saw no reason for officially endors- 
ing the practice of governments of not 
disseminating texts of resolutions they 
had not supported; the two paragraphs 
were essential parts of the whole text. 

A joint United States-French res- 
olution proposed limitation of the res- 
olutions to those “dealing with ques- 
tions of substance” of the “principal” 
organs of the United Nations. Mr. 
Azmi, in general agreement, asked 
whether the importance of a resolution 
should be measured by the relative 
position in the United Nations of the 
organ adopting it. 

Stéphane Hessel, France, explained 
that the sponsors considered it inad- 
visable to recommend dissemination 
of provisional resolutions which were 
subject to review; it might create the 
impression that United Nations de- 
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cisions had no practical or definite 
results. 

Mr. Azmi replied that subsidiary 
bodies often adopted resolutions of 
great importance, even though pro- 
visional, and the public should be 
given an opportunity to exert its in- 
fluence on subsequent debate. He ac- 
cepted addition of the phrase ‘“deal- 
ing with questions of substance.” 

Support for the resolution was 
voiced by Dimitrios Lambros, Greece. 
No government would be prohibited 
from disseminating texts of resolutions 
adopted by subsidiary bodies. He 
offered an amendment to the last para- 
graph to include “drawing on the 
appropriate services of the United 
Nations for the presentation, in non- 
technical language, of these resolu- 
tions.” 

Vladimir Dedijer, Yugoslavia, sup- 
ported the resolution and the addi- 
tion of the phrase “dealing with ques- 
tions of substance’ but opposed 
limitation to resolutions of “principal” 
organs as too formal an approach. He 
objected to the U.S.S.R. amendments 
on the ground that they would sanction 
the right of states to exercise dis- 
crimination against decisions of the 
United Nations. The peoples of the 
world should be acquainted with all 
decisions of substance taken by the 
United Nations and should assess and 
judge for themselves the work of the 
Organization and the participation of 
their own representatives; they should 
not be treated as incapable of doing 
their own thinking. 


FACILITIES Dissemination of resolutions 
involved much time and money, said 
Theodore H. Green, United States. It 
was essential, especially for countries 
with modest facilities, and those not 
using the official languages of the 
United Nations, to limit the scope of 
such dissemination. It would ob- 
viously have been impossible for all 
governments to give full coverage to 
the 414 resolutions adopted in 1951 
by various United Nations organs. 
Only the decisions of principal organs 
should be referred to specifically. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, U.S.S.R., saw 
no necessity for a special resolution on 
the dissemination of United Nations 
decisions; the U.S.S.R. had a special 
service for that purpose which gave 
wide coverage to the resolutions of all 
United Nations organs. But govern- 
ments could not be obliged to dis- 
seminate unjust resolutions against 
which they had voted. 

Approving the purposes of the 
draft resolution, Karim Azkoul, Leb- 


anon, pointed out that many United 
Nations resolutions reached govern- 
ments several months after adoption; 
he proposed an oral amendment to 
provide for “rapid’’ dissemination of 
resolutions by the Secretary-General. 

Jamil M. Baroody, Saudi Arabia, 
agreed with the principle of the draft 
resolution, provided it constituted a 
recommendation to governments. He 
would abstain from voting on the in- 
dividual paragraphs of the draft, but 
would vote for the text as a whole, 
since it did not impose binding obli- 
gations on governments. 

A. D. Mani, India, approving of 
the principle, proposed deletion of the 
words “through customary channels” 
in the first paragraph, since it was for 
each government to decide on what 
media to use. 

The words “in accordance with their 
procedures for releasing news concern- 
ing international affairs” in the first 
paragraph of the Egyptian resolution 
were objected to by Ole Johdal, Swed- 
en, who said there was no special 
procedure of that kind in his country. 

Mr. Azmi accepted the Lebanese 
suggestion for “rapid” dissemination, 
and the principle of the Greek amend- 
ment. He rejected the Indian sugges- 
tion, saying that “through customary 
channels” had been put in precisely 
to indicate that governments need not 
establish any special procedure. He 
still resisted the French-United States 
amendment for “principal” organs. If 
an important resolution emanated 
from a minor body, it most certainly 
deserved to be made generally known. 


RESOLUTION After separate votes on the 
various amendments, the Committee 
adopted a resolution which, 


e Urges governments, upon receipt 
of any resolutions dealing with ques- 
tions of substance of any principal 
organ of the United Nations, to make 
every effort to disseminate such res- 
olutions through customary channels; 


e@ Requests the Secretary-General to 
give the fullest possible assistance in 
the rapid dissemination of all such 
resolutions of principal organs of the 
United Nations, with particular atten- 
tion to resolutions communicated to 
governments at the special request of 
the organ adopting those resolutions 
and 

e Appeals to the media of infor- 
mation to co-operate in disseminating 
information concerning such resolu- 
tions of organs of the United Nations 
drawing on the appropriate services 
of the United Nations for the presen- 
tation of these resolutions. 

With the adoption of this resolution, 
by a vote of 44 to 5, with 1 absten- 
tion, the Third Committee concluded 
its discussion of the question of free- 
dom of information. 
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FIFTH COMMITTEE'S DISCUSSIONS 
OF 1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


HE Committee's general discussion, 

which occupied a good part of six 
meetings, began on October 20 and 
ended on October 27. In an opening 
address, Mr. Romulo said that he ap- 
proached his task without precon- 
ceived notions. He believed no crip- 
pling limitations should be placed on 
the vital work of the United Nations. 
The examination of the budget esti- 
mates, he hoped, could quickly be 
completed. Two other important mat- 
ters before the Committee were the 
scale of assessments of Member states 
for 1953 and consideration of the 
Secretary-General’s proposal on the 
administration of the United Nations. 
He hoped the Committee would spend 
a minimum of time and effort on is- 
sues which were primarily political 
and procedural and concentrate to the 
maximum on those involving adminis- 
trative and budgetary policy. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL General discussion 
of the budget estimates, as in previous 
years, began with a statement and re- 
port by Secretary-General I rygve Lie, 
followed by the statement of the 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
Thanassis Aghnides. 

He had proposed a budget of $47.- 
765,200, said Mr. Lie. After the de- 
duction of anticipated revenue, the 
proposed net expenditure stood at 
$41,652,700. In preparing the budget 
estimates, he said, it was his purpose 
to go as far as he could to meet the 
desire for economy. He would not 
contest reductions totalling $593,700, 
about three-fifths of the total of $990,- 
900 proposed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, but hoped that he would be al- 
lowed reasonable flexibly in the use of 
funds and that any reductions would 
not be accompanied by rigid restric- 
tions. He suggested that the Commit- 
tee defer decisions, until more infor- 
mation was available, on the visiting 
mission to the Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories, the United Nations library, the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, and 
the Drug Supervisory Body, the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, the International Court, and the 
administrative and indirect operational 
costs of the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance. 

The Secretary-General felt himself 
“in rather deep disagreement” with 
the Advisory Comnittee’s recom- 
mendations for the budget of the De- 
partment of Public Information. The 
past six years had seen extensive dis- 
cussion of United Nations public in- 
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formation activities and he himself 
had constantly limited proposed ex- 
penditures in this field. During the 
sixth session of the Assembly an ex- 
tensive review of the whole field of 
public information had been under- 
taken. The true interests of the Unit- 
ed Nations would not be served by 
reopening at this stage the whole de- 
bate on the principles of public in- 
formation. He wouid later give infor- 
mation to explain in detail why he 
could not agree to these new reduc- 
tions and why he was asking for the 
restoration of $137,000 under the 
pertinent sections of the estimates for 
public information. 

“If the United Nations should shirk 
its responsibility in this field by cutting 
or impeding the free flow of objective 
information to the peoples of the 
world, how could those peoples be 
expected to support or trust an or- 
ganization which they knew little or 
nothing about? No world organiza- 
tion could succeed unless it has con- 
tacts with peoples and is understood 
by them. Without a public informa- 
tion program the United Nations 
would play a far lesser role in inter- 
national affairs than it does today, An 
information service with less possibili- 
ties of effectiveness than are at present 
at our disposal cannot meet our 
needs.” 

Mr. Lie reminded the Committee of 
the public information activities of 
the League of Nations, which were 
gradually destroyed by severe budg- 
etary reductions until finally, he said, 
the organization could not claim to 
have an effective public information 
service at all, despite the excellence of 
some of its officials. 

Under Conference and General 
Services, Mr. Lie proposed restoration 
of $50,000 for the salaries of 13 
chauffeurs whose posts would other- 
wise be abolished; under Common 
Staff Costs, full restoration of the re- 
duction of $74,900 to meet expendi- 
tures in connection with the Parkway 
Village settlement and termination in- 
demnities; the restoration of $48,000 
for Headquarters furnishings, plus 
$14,000 for transportation equipment. 

He was confident, he said, that the 
Committee would give fair and rea- 
sonable consideration to the position 
he had taken. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE The Advisory 
Committee, said Mr. Aghnides, had 
recommended reductions in the esti- 
mates to a total figure lower than in 





any previous year. The comparative 
smallness of the cuts was due not to 
relaxed vigilance on the part of the 
Committee, but to the fact that the 
Secretary-General has this year sub- 
mitted a better budget document. 


The Committee believed that its re- 
ports, which formed a_ continuous 
series, should also lay emphasis on 
certain principles, for the guidance of 
the Secreary-General and the efficient 
working of the Secretariat. That was 
why they contained recurrent refer- 
ences to the unique position of the 
Secretary-General as the chief admin- 
istrative officer; to the necessity for a 
clear separation of powers; to the im- 
portance of a versatile Secretariat and 
of a close co-ordination within and 
between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. Hence it had 
urged, for example, that, as the re- 
gional commissions expand, a cor- 
responding decrease may be demanded 
in Headquarters establishments. At an- 
other level it had repeatedly pressed 
for strict control of official travel, for 
a curtailment of expenditure for tem- 
porary assistance and consultants, and 
for a restriction on the vast volume of 
documentation. 

He was glad that for the most part 
the Secretary-General did not contest 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on the 1953 estimates. In 
terms of the proposed money pro- 
vision, the area of disagreement was 
thus reduced by some three fifths, and 
relatively few points of difference re- 
mained. The recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee in respect of eco- 
nomic and social activities were pro- 
visional for two reasons: one, that the 
Assembly decided at its last session to 
defer consideration of those sections 
of the budget estimates which related 
to economic and sccial activities, pend- 
ing submission of supplementary in- 
formation concerning the decisions of 
the Economic and Social Council; and 
two, that the Advisory Committee has 
not yet had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the item relating to the relation- 
ships between the Technical Assistance 
Administration and the Departments 
of Economic Affairs and Social Affairs 
or the related question of a wider re- 
organization of the Secretariat. The 
Advisory Committee had given special 
attention to the documentation of the 
United Nations. From a_ budgetary 
point of view the main impact of the 
Committee’s recommendations fell on 
Publications, where the Committee rec- 
ommended cuts amounting to $156,000 
by comparison with the Secretary- 
General’s proposal, but to no more 
than $26,000 when compared with the 
current year’s provision, which was 
likely to prove more than sufficient. 

He agreed with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that it was not desirable to reopen 
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the whole debate on the principles of 
public information. But the Assembly 
had decided that the observations of 
the Advisory Committee and of the 
Secretary-General on the Report of 
Sub-Committee 8 should be considered 
at this session. 

There were two necessary steps: 
first, to consider the comments on the 
Sub-Comittee’s report that had been 
submitted, on the one hand, by the 
Advisory Committee in its Budget Re- 
port, and on the other by the Secre- 
tary-General; the second to review 
the information estimates in the light 
of those comments and of whatever 
the final conclusions of the Fifth Com- 
mittee might be on general principles. 
Perhaps the budget of the League of 
Nations was inadequate to its needs, 
but the League’s downfall and demise 
were due to the appeasement of dicta- 
tors and the condoning of aggression, 
and not to its meagre budget for in- 
formation. 

‘The Secretary-General implied that 
the Advisory Committee had approved 
proposed expenditures of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration under 
the Regular Program, but had recom- 
mended cuts in the administrative costs 
of the Expanded Program. In fact, the 
cut of $250,000 recommended by the 
Committee applied to the cost of ad- 
ministering the consolidated program 
financed both from the regular budget 
and from the Special Account. 

The Advisory Committee had rec- 
ommended the proposed provision of 
$386,700 out of the regular budget as 
a lump-sum contribution towards the 
amount of $1,639,000 estimated by 
the Secretary-General as the cost of 
administering the total integrated pro- 
gram of technical assistance executed 
by the United Nations. 

The Secretary-General also had re- 
ferred to the estimates for sessions of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Drug Supervisory Body. The rec- 
ommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee ($20,000) represented an in- 
crease of 25 per cent by comparison 
with the 1952 provision ($16,000) 
and of over 90 per cent as compared 
with actual expenditure in 1951 ($10,- 
840). The Committee took account 
of the probable holding of three ses- 
sions of the Board in 1953 (instead 
of two as in 1952), as well as of pos- 
sible changes in membership involv- 
ing additional travel. Now, however— 
if he understood the Secretary-General 
rightly — even $23,700 would not 
prove sufficient. 

He would deal with the comments 
offered by the Secretary-General on 
other points of disagreeent at the ap- 
propriate time, under relevant sections 
of the budget. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES The representative 
of Egypt, Aly Kamel Fahmy, said that 
two guiding principles laid down by 
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the Advisory Committee governed the 
position of his delegation. First, the 
budget must be stabilized and, pend- 
ing the admission of new Members, 
the financial burden on Member states 
must be reduced as far as possible. 
Second, stabilization amd budgetary 
economies must not impair the actual 
structure of the United Nations or 
prevent it from achieving its funda- 
mental purpose. 

He believed that the training and 
experience acquired by the staff in 
recent years should enable the Secre- 
tariat to absorb increased tasks with- 
out a corresponding increase in costs; 
it was therefore unfortunate that the 
upward trend of expenditure con- 
tinued. 

In general, Mr. Fahmy continued, 
he approved the observations on the 
work and structure of the Secretariat 
in the Advisory Committee’s first re- 
port and he urged the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to take the steps necessary to 
give effect to the Committee’s propo- 
sals. However, he did not think major 
economies could be effected in the 
summary records. Unlike the Advi- 
sory Committee, he felt that these 
already were so condensed that they 
did not always clearly reflect the opin- 
ion of delegations. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE His delegation, 
too, approved generally the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations, said 
Ottolmy Strauch, of Brazil. The value 
of the various United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs had been 
confirmed by the results achieved; at 
the same time, he felt anxiety over the 
ever more complex administrative 
problems involved. It might be advis- 
able to obtain advice from competent 
bodies. 

Co-ordination of Technical Assist- 
ance programs with other United Na- 
tions activities, he said, should re- 
ceive careful study as well as co- 
ordination of United Nations pro- 
grams with those of the specialized 
agencies. It was unfortunate that a 
satisfactory plan for the administrative 
reorganization of the Secretariat could 
not have been submitted to the cur- 
rent Assembly session. It might be 
advisable to submit the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report on that question to a 
sub-committee which should in turn 
report to the Fifth Committee in time 
for a decision on at least some aspects 
of the necessary reorganization. 

It was regrettable, too, that the in- 
spection service responsible for over- 
all administrative and financial con- 
trol was devoting more and more of 
its activities to internal auditing to 
the exclusion of the function of ad- 
ministrative inspection. 

On the question of public informa- 
tion, Mr. Strauch said his delegation 
agreed with the Secretary-General that 
the credits for information services for 


the financial year 1953 were reason- 
able. As to the question of stabilizing 
the budget, estimates for the financial 
year 1953 showed an increase of 
$900,000 over the credits voted for 
1952. This was partly justified by au- 
tomatic salary increments and the in- 
crease in maintenance costs resulting 
from the completion of the Head- 
quarters but there were a considerable 
number of specific cases in which 
automatic salary increments could be 
absorbed by reducing, or even sup- 
pressing, non-urgent activities. 

The Secretary-General, at this point, 
replying to the Egyptian representa- 
tive, explained that he had not been 
able to complete the study on admin- 
istrative re-organization of the Secre- 
tariat in time for the Advisory Com- 
mittee to comment on it, for reasons 
outside his control. But he had felt 
it advisable to suggest that the ad- 
ministration of the United Nations be 
included in the Assembly’s agenda as 
the Committee had recommended the 
previous year. As soon as the Advi- 


sory Committee had submitted its 
observations, the matter could be 
studied. 


T. P. Davin, of New Zealand, told 
the Committee that the Secretary- 
General had transmitted the study on 
administrative reorganization to him 
and announced his intention of sub- 
mitting it to the Advisory Committee. 
He could confirm that the Secretary- 
General had never proposed to ignore 
the Committee’s recommendation. 


INFORMATION Juan Bautista de Lavalle, 
of Peru, said that it appeared essential 
to continue the information work of 
the United Nations at its existing level, 
although the Organization’s prestige 
rested more on its achievements than 
on the publicity given its activities. As 
to technical assistance, budget esti- 
mates should not be examined with 
too much severity in view of the in- 
creasing number of requests for assist- 
ance. 

The United Nations should be an 
example of efficiency, economy and 
simplicity to national administrations, 
said Alexander Wiley, of the United 
States. Hence it seemed unnecessary 
to maintain the Organization’s large 
automobile fleet when New York City 
offered such adequate transportation 
facilities. He had been surprised that 
the total estimated expenditure for 
1953 amounted to more than $300,- 
000,000 although the United Nations 
budget in the strict sense amounted to 
only $47,700,000. He recognized the 
importance of the work done by the 
specialized agencies and by various 
other organs; still, he felt that the 
Assembly, which “in a sense represent- 
ed the taxpayers of all Member states,” 
should prevent inordinate inflation of 
the United Nations budget and thus 
of the budgets of all its associated 
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bodies. The programs of the United 
Nations organs would cease to be in- 
ternational if the great powers were 
virtually alone in bearing the burden 
of support owing to an inordinate rise 
in cost of operation. 

The United Nations had by far the 
largest budget of any of the interna- 
tional organizations, said Lord Calde- 
cote, of the United Kingdom. At a 
time when many governments were 
calling upon their peoples for heavy 
financial sacrifices, it was essential that 
the United Nations stabilize its budget 
by overhauling its administration. The 
United Kingdom had hoped that the 
benefits of the reorganization of the 
Secretariat would have been reflected 
in the 1953 estimates and that econo- 
mies might have been effected in pub- 
lic information activities without im- 
pairing their general objectives. Al- 
though gratified that the increase in 
the 1953 budget estimates was smaller 
than that in 1952 over 1951, he still 
felt that more could perhaps have 
oeen done toward effective stabiliza- 
tion: for example, in information serv- 
ices; by holding as many sessions at 
Headquarters as possible; by regional 
commissions concentrating on a small- 
er number of well-chosen fields of 
activity; and by selection and compar- 
ison in the compilation of papers. 

Mexico was pursuing a policy of 
economy, said Luciano Joublanc-Rivas, 
and his delegation could not but 
note with concern that the aggregate 
budget estimates for 1953 totalled 
$300,000,000. To be sure, certain 
items were non-recurrent, but the sums 
requested were still too high, especially 
when it was recalled that an additional 
$3,000,000 of anticipated supplemen- 
tary estimates would also have to be 
met. 

Mr. Joublanc-Rivas_ reserved his 
delegation’s right to protest against the 
apportionment of contributions among 
Member states as laid down by the 
Committee on Contributions. He re- 
gretted that the United States con- 
tinued to levy national income tax on 
United States nationals employed by 
the United Nations, despite the Assem- 
bly’s resolution requesting Member 
states to exempt their nationals. 


STAFF SALARIES Mexico felt, he said, 
that staff salaries represented an exces- 
sively high portion of the budget. Con- 
siderable savings could be effected, he 
said, if the allocations for certain items 
were carefully reviewed. He also felt 
that United Nations bodies should not 
be authorized to meet away from 
Headquarters—unless the governments 
of the host countries agreed to defray 
the additional expense. 

The proposal made in 1951 by the 
U.S.S.R. representative to establish a 
$35,000,000 ceiling might well be 
taken up, said Jaroslav Pscolka, of 
Czechoslovakia. Further, Czechoslo- 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FITH COMMITTEE, General Carlos P. Romulo (left), confers with Keith 
G. Brennan of Australia (rapporteur) and Mr. Bruce Turner. 


vakia could not endorse items of ex- 
penditure connected with organs 
whose activities were absolutely incom- 
patible with the purposes of the Char- 
ter. 

The need for stabilizing the budget 
was also stressed by C. L. Hsia, of 
China, and he proposed that at the 
close of the session the Committee 
take one or two meetings to consider 
whether a stabilized budget could be 
secured and what would be the most 
suitable means to that end. 

Two main considerations must be 
kept in mind in examining budget esti- 
mates, said G. N. Zarubin, of the 
U.S.S.R.: first, the need to provide 
the requisite funds for the Organiza- 
tion’s tasks under the Charter and, 
second, to ensure that the responsible 
Secretariat officials expended these 
funds with the most stringent economy. 
A close examination of the estimates 
showed that all previous calls for 
economy had been flouted. Expenses 
continued to rise for no justifiable rea- 
son. The total now requested, plus 
supplementary estimates, would prob- 
ably amount to some $51,000,000, an 
increase of 10 per cent over the budget 
for 1952. The steady rise over the six 
years of the Organization’s existence 
had almost doubled the first budget. 

The U.S.S.R. considered the rise in 
established posts proposed for 1953 
completely unwarranted, especially 
since the formative period of the Or- 
ganization had long passed. The time 
had come for the Committee to reduce 
expenditure on staff. Mr. Zarubin 
pointed out that further savings would 


be achieved if all governments granted 
their nationals relief from double taxa- 
tion. Savings also must be effected by 
eliminating such illegally constituted 
bodies and services as those of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees and 
the United Nations Field Service. 
There should be an overall reduction 
of $6,200,000, Mr. Zarubin said, and 
the reduction could best be achieved 
by applying the cuts recommended by 
the Advisory Committee, which the 
U.S.S.R. would support—and by fur- 
ther reducing the appropriations re- 
quested for the Departments of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, Informa- 
tion Centres, consultants, and the 
Geneva Office. 

Although the budget estimates were 
some $300,000 lower than the 1952 
figure, said Alexander Krajewski, of 
Poland, even greater reductions should 
be effected by the abolition of a num- 
ber of United Nations bodies. 

Poland objected strongly to the ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 requested for 
temporary staff; the permanent staff 
had had time enough to acquire ade- 
quate experience, and the Administra- 
tion should now be able to organize 
the work so that it would be unneces- 
sary to resort to such a procedure. The 
chief obstacle was the unhealthy at- 
mosphere created by the activity of 
subversive organs of the United States 
Government which made it difficult 
for the Secretariat to function 
smoothly. 

The activity of the Department of 
Public Information, Mr. Krajewski 
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said, was largely devoted to propa- 
ganda for activities contrary to the 
Charter, such as the intervention in 
Korea and the work of the Collective 
Measures Committee, while the De- 
partment had not seen fit to give the 
resolution of the Assembly relating to 
war propaganda the publicity it de- 
served. The budget estimates could 
also. be considerably reduced by 
abolishing appropriations for services 
established in violation of the Charter. 

Poland had suffered enormous war 
losses and was engaged in efforts to 
raise the standard of living of its pop- 
ulation. For this reason, Poland ob- 
jected to any increase in the budget 
and would support any reasonable 
proposal, such as that of the U.S.S.R., 
to cut the budget to a total of $35.- 
000,000. 

Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, thought 
the trend toward higher expenditure 
should be arrested and fully supported 
the views of the Advisory Committee 
in that regard. Having consistently 
supported the work of the Department 
of Public Information, he was grati- 
fied to hear the Secretary-General 
come to the defence of that depart- 
ment. An international organization 
might exist without a department of 
public information, but it would not 
be the organization provided for in 
the Charter. While the Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee had rightly 
stated that if the Organization was 
doomed to failure it would not be 
saved by the Department of Public 
Information, an effective department 
of public information was one of the 
means to prevent such a failure. 

Mr. Blanco felt also that the adop- 
tion of Spanish as a working language 
by the Economic and Social Council 
was essential to the efficient function- 
ing of the United Nations. 

The representative of Pakistan, 
Hakim Mohammad Ahson, also com- 
mented on the Department of Public 
Information. While it was unnecessary 
to spend greater sums for information 
in the fully developed countries, he 
said, information centres in relatively 
less-developed areas should be given 
means for greater service. Pakistan 
also was concerned by the fact that 
certain United Nations organs and 
specialized agencies were tending more 
and more to hold their meetings away 
from the Headquarters. 

N. Z. Shtokalo, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., felt it incumbent upon the 
Committee to alleviate the burden 
of the budget on Member states, par- 
ticularly since a considerable part 
of the expenditure was unnecessary. 
His delegation unreservedly supported 
the U.S.S.R. proposal to that end. 

The average per capita contribution 
in relation to aggregate populations of 
Member states amounted to $.04 a 
year, observed Markos M. Calo, of 
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the Philippines. This was a low figure 
considering the activities it made pos- 
sible. The work of securing the eco- 
nomic and social progress of under- 
developed countries should be car- 
ried out within the framework of a 
wisely planned and well-co-ordinated 
administrative structure. The Philip- 
pines, said Mr. Calo, believed that the 
populations of under-developed areas 
should be informed of the aims and 
purposes of the United Nations and 
for that reason had always interested 
itself in the work of the Department 
of Public Information. The _ total 
budget estimates for 1953 clearly in- 
dicated that the Secretariat had al- 
ready achieved relative stability. 


OVERLAPPING The United Nations 
should use the greatest prudence in 
drawing up its budget, said V. P. Lall, 
of India. The appropriations requested 
for 1953 must be reduced. Multiplica- 
tion of the number of higher posts 
should be avoided. A tendency to 
overlapping and duplication in cer- 
tain United Nations services could be 
combatted by better co-ordination. 
India could not express a final opinion 
on the Secretary-General’s memoran- 
dum on the administration of the 
United Nations until it had seen the 
observations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. India wondered, he said, whether 
it would not be possible to reduce 
travel expenses, and he urged that as 
many sessions of United Nations or- 
gans as possible be held at Headquar- 
ters. India endorsed the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations. 


Argentina, said Augustin M, Bartol, 
was determined that every possible 
economy be effected in the budget 
and shared the views of other delega- 
tions which had emohasized the need 
for stringent and immediate reduc- 
tions. It was essential that every item 
be carefully examined; the budget 
might also be stabilized if each year 
the new items were examined without 
questioning those already established. 
He agreed with the other Spanish- 
speaking representatives in supporting 
the proposal that Spanish be adopted 
as a working language of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. He hoped 
the United Nations would install a 
larger number of organs in countries 
whose currencies were less difficult 
to obtain than the dollar. This would 
help solve the problem of contribu- 
tions. 


Noting with satisfaction that the 
Secretariat was carrying out its work 
with ever-increasing efficiency, Ed- 
uardo Carrizosa, of Colombia, felt at 
the same time that the Assembly 
should try to enforce a policy of sys- 
tematic economy. He supported the 
views of the United States and the 
United Kingdom in that regard. He, 
too, considered it important that Span- 








ish be adopted as a working language 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
His delegation would support the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

France, said André Ganem, agreed 
that the budget should be stabilized 
and also advocated a policy of econ- 
omy. Stabilization, however, could 
only mean the maintenance of the 
budget at its present level. If the po- 
litical and economic situation im- 
proved, France would support the in- 
crease in appropriations necessary, for 
example, to amalgamate all Technical 
Assistance programs into a single Unit- 
ed Nations program or the appropria- 
tions necessary to inaugurate an effec- 
tive sysiem of machinery of control 
to reduce armaments. Any policy of 
stabilization now must be confined to 
trying to prevent expansion of bureauc- 
racy by limiting the numbers of the 
Secretariat. The suggestion that the 
budget for 1953 be reduced to $35,- 
000,000 was impracticable. The budg- 
et estimates for 1953 resulted largely 
from the decision to establish the 
United Nations in New York. In 1945- 
46 the U.S.S.R. had not opposed that 
decision and it was therefore hardly 
justified in requesting such a large re- 
duction in the budget estimates. On 
the whole, France supported the Ad- 
visory Committee’s recommendations, 
Mr. Ganem said. The reductions pro- 
posed in the Department of Public 
Information were very small. 


TAX REIMBURSEMENT Joseph J. Mends- 
Cole, of Liberia, said it seemed to 
him irregular that the United Nations 
should have to reimburse certain of 
its staff members for national income 
tax and substantial savings should be 
possible under that head. He agreed 
with the United States that there 
should be a reduction in the size of 
the Organization’s automobile fleet. 

Uruguay, said Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, felt that economies might 
be effected although there could be 
no question of evading essential Unit- 
ed Nations expenditures such as those 
connected with the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, Technical 
Assistance and the language services. 
He, too, felt that the adoption of 
Spanish as a working language of the 
Economic and Social Council was 
important. Uruguay would not sup- 
port any proposal to reduce appropri- 
ations for any of those services nor 
would it support similar proposals to 
reduce appropriations for information 
services. 

The Advisory Committee, said T. P. 
Davin, of New Zealand, believed that 
the financial burden on Member states 
might be reduced by applying percent- 
age reductions to the numbers of staff 
or to the amount of the budget, along 
with a radical structural reorganiza- 
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tion. His delegation, however, feared 
this might impair the work of vital 
services and hamper essential pro- 
grams. A way to economy might be 
to examine planned activities and se- 
lect those which might be curtailed 
without detriment to the vital work. 
New Zealand agreed with the Advisory 
Committee that there might be an 
advantage in a detailed review of such 
questions as that of the relationship 
between regional economic commis- 
sions and Headquarters. If allocation 
of activities among the regional com- 
missions increased the financial bur- 
den of governments without facilitat- 
ing programs, some of these activities 
might have to be taken over by Head- 
quarters. 

The financial burden of programs 
was proportionately heavier on the 
smaller countries, with their economic 
difficulties, than on the larger ones, 
said Adnan Pachachi, of Iraq. Iraq 
was carrying out a five-year intensive 
development plan and was trying to 
raise the population's standard of liv- 
ing. It was therefore more than ever 
concerned that United Nations funds 
be spent judiciously and supported 
the cuts recommended by the Advi- 
sory Committee. 

The representative of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., M. T. Lynkov, thought 
the budget estimates did not take into 
account the desire for economy ex- 
pressed by delegations during the pre- 
vious session. The U.S.S.R. delegation 
had suggested a way to effect real 
economies and the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Poland and the Ukrainian S.S.R. sup- 
ported its proposal to reduce the budg- 
et to $35,000,000. 

Observing that no delegation had 
expressed satisfaction with the budget 
estimates, C. J. Hambro, of Norway, 
said this was attributable, not to the 
Secretariat, but rather to the insuffi- 
cient authority of the Fifth Committee 
and the Advisory Committee. Delega- 
tions, moreover, would sometimes rec- 
ommend economies in the Fifth Com- 
mittee while asking in other organs 
for new appropriations. To achieve a 
stabilized budget, some plan must be 
followed. 

Mr. Hambro recalled that no dis- 
agreement could have existed in the 
League of Nations between the Secre- 
tary-General and the Commission 
since these estimates had been settled 
in consultation between the Secretary- 
General and the Commission. It had 
been said that the League’s informa- 
tion services were inadequate but the 
League’s failure could be attributed 
not to the inadequate information 
services but to the failure of its Mem- 
ber states to fulfill their political and 
moral obligations. 

Australia, said K. G. Brennan, 


shared the concern of some delega- 
tions lest United Nations economic 
be hindered 


and social activities 
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through excessive economies. But ex- 
perience showed that savings could ac- 
tually be made. Almost every delega- 
tion wished the budget stabilized, but 
that did not mean it should be made 
inflexible to a harmful degree. The 
standard by which the Organization’s 
expenditures should be judged was not 
the amount of the budget but the 
amount of the contributions to be 
paid during the coming year. He won- 
dered whether the Secretary-General 
might not be able to give some pre- 
liminary information about the ag- 
gregate expenditure that would be 
added to the budget estimates proper, 
without prejudice to the exact amount 
of the supplementary estimates, which 
he subsequently would submit. Mem- 
bers of the Committee would then be 
better able to determine whether cer- 
tain expenses about which the Advi- 
sory Committee and the Secretary- 
General disagreed should be incurred. 
The Committee might be able to in- 
struct the Secretary-General and the 
Advisory Committee that the amount 
of contributions fixed for 1952 could 





not be exceeded in 1953. 

The Fifth Committee could contin- 
ue to consider those budget items on 
which agreement had been reached 
and only matters in dispute would be 
referred to the Advisory Committee 
and the Secretary-General. That would 
enable the Advisory Committee to 
consider estimates of supplementary 
expenditures within a much broader 
context. Meanwhile the Fifth Com- 
mittee could, if necessary, pass to oth- 
er agenda items. 

Mr. Aghnides pointed out that the 
possibility of such an exchange of 
views between the Secretary-General 
and the Advisory Committee had been 
proposed on various occasions. The 
Advisory Committee did not object, 
but as its Chairman he believed that to 
adopt the procedure would call for a 
radical change in the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference; its present 
functions were purely administrative 
and advisory. To fulfil the functions 
described by the representative of 
Australia, the Advisory Committee 
would need broader authority. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROPOSAL 


At the Fifth Committee’s meeting 
on November 3, Lord Caldecote of 
the United Kingdom advanced a new 
proposal. Even if the 1953 contribu- 
tions could not be reduced to the 
1952 figure, they might, he felt, be 
cut by $735,000. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be invited to make the 
necessary savings in the budget as a 
whole—“right across the board”’— 
with full discretion on the distribution 
of the reduction so as not to impair 
the work of the Organization. He 
should inform the Committee on how 
he would distribute the reduction be- 
fore the second reading, reduction of 
the 1953 appropriations to $48,- 
700,000. 


“Unreserved endorsement” of the 
proposal came from Mr. Zarubin of 
the U.S.S.R. who said that the budget 
of the United Nations had practically 
doubled from 1946 to 1953. Some 
preliminary discussion folowed and 
the Committee resumed debate on 
November 7. 

At the outset of this meeting the 
Secretary-General stated that he had 
studied the proposal with the greatest 
interest, that he approved it in prin- 
ciple and would, within a week, sub- 
mit his own proposals which the Ad- 
visory Committee could then examine. 

In the ensuing discussion Ottolmy 
Strauch, of Brazil, said that the United 
Kingdom proposal was too late be- 
cause the Committee had already ap- 
proved nearly three-quarters of the 
budget and too early because the basic 











factors on which stabilization of the 
budget depended could be seen only 
when the administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the Secretariat had been carried 
out. He suggested instead that the 
Secretary-General be asked to do ev- 
erything possible to keep the 1953 
expenditures to $48,700,000 and to 
prepare the 1954 budget on that maxi- 
mum. 


The, United Kingdom proposal was 
welcomed as very timely by G. B. 
Isnor of Canada. The Canadian dele- 
gation had felt obliged to oppose the 
U.S.S.R. proposal which would have 
resulted in arbitrary and harmful re- 
duction while the U.K. proposal was 
precisely what the Committee was 
seeking. If the Secretary-General would 
submit at least a certain number of 
solutions there could be studied pref- 
erably with the comments of the Ad- 
visory Committee. Aly Kamel Fahmy, 
of Egypt, also supported the proposal 
while hoping that the economies made 
would not impair the work of the 
Organization especially in the eco- 
nomic and social fields and in con- 
nection with Trust and Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. It would be suffi- 
cient to reduce administrative expenses 
and expenditure in connection with 
items of secondary importance. 


Eduardo Carrizosa, of Colombia, 
though it would be better if the 
Committee did not come to a decision 
until it knew exactly where the pro- 
posed economies would be made. 
B. K. Nehru, of India, thought, on the 
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contrary, that the Committee should 
take a decision without delay. Mr. 
Nehru opposed the proposal as mak- 
ing an arbitrary over-all reduction. A 
global and arbitrary reduction might 
be an excellent method at a national 
level but was unduly severe and dan- 
gerous at an international level. The 
situation was not so serious that the 
United Nations budget had to be cut 
with an axe; it would be sufficient to 
lop off bits here and there. For that 
purpose the Asembly had an excellent 
instrument in the Advisory Commit- 
tee. As the Fifth Committee had not 
taken a decision on the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendations it would be 
illogical to invite the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to suggest additional reductions 
without telling him where the cuts 
should be made. Nor did Mr. Nehru 
approve of referring the questions to 
the Secretary-General and the Ad- 
visory Committee for working out a 
compromise—a practice which would 
make the Advisory Committee a nego- 
tiating—not to say a_ bargaining— 
body. 

This point was endorsed by Mr. 
Davin of New Zealand, who also felt 
it would be difficult for the Fifth 
Committee to review the whole budget 
again. He. desired to have further op- 
portunities before reaching a decision. 

A similar view was expressed by 
Mr. Bartol, of Argentina, who desired 
that the Advisory Committee should 
consult with the Secretary-General. 
The Uruguayan representative sup- 
ported this view. The Fifth Committee 
could not adopt the proposal without 
knowing what sacrifices it would en- 
tail. 

The situation—continual increase 
in the budget and the ineffectiveness 
of measures so far taken to stop it— 
called for exceptional and very severe 
measures, according to Dr. Maria 
Z. N. Witteveen, of the Netherlands. 
But it was right to recognize that the 
increase was not due to solely ad- 
ministrative expenses but also to Mem- 
ber states asking the Organization to 
undertake new work without thinking 
of the expenses and the work involved. 
The Netherlands delegation welcomed 
the United Kingdom proposal as 
somewhat restraining the increase in 
estimates but desired more informa- 
tion. A reduction of $735,000 could 
not be applied solely to administrative 
expenses without serious disorganiza- 
tion. Further, it might perhaps be de- 
sirable to establish a maximum or at 
least certain limits for 1954. 

Mr. Blanco, of Cuba, supported the 
United Kingdom proposal which 
met with his government’s consistent 
desire for economy. But, like the Mex- 
ican representative, he desired to 
know exactly where the reductions 
would be made. 

Although he considered the reduc- 
tion inadequate, Mr. Chechyotkin of 
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the U.S.S.R. said that his delegation 
would support the United Kingdom 
proposal. The U.S.S.R.’s own propo- 
sals would have permitted more sub- 
stantial reductions. 

The United Kingdom proposal 
raised a question not only of proce- 
dure but of method said Robert 
Fenaux, of Belgium. His delegation 
was wary of radical reductions. It 
would be dangerous to give anyone 
complete freedom to slash the budget 
at random as that might entail the 
elimination of measures which had 
many ardent supporters. The Fifth 
Committee might be faced with a 
mass of proposals which would be 
unable to examine in detail at the 
second reading. 

In replying to the discussion Lord 
Caldecote explained that the figures 


given were provisional and that the 
proposed reductions could be made 
on certain selected items which the 
Committee could decide to suppress 
or in the form of marginal cuts. 
In the latter case the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would submit proposals for re- 
ductions in the general administrative 
costs under all sections of the budget. 
“General administrative costs” meant 
all common costs for temporary staff, 
travel, printing costs and the like— 
cuts which would not endanger the 
activities themselves. Lord Caldecote 
also argued that it was open to any- 
body dealing with a budget to call 
for fresh estimates and that his pro- 
posal was therefore not too late; nor 
did it prejudge the issues. The United 
Kingdom representative added that if 
the Committee approved the proposal 


First Reading of 1953 Budget Estimates 


The Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee, completed first read- 
ing of the following items of the 1953 
budget estimates at meetings from Octo- 
ber 20 to November 11. In most cases 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions were accepted. 
The Committee will make its final deci- 
sions for Assembly approval during the 
second reading. 

Section 6, Executive Office of the 
Secretary-General, $458,600; Section 7, 
Department of Political and Security 
Council Affairs, $769,200; Section 8, 
Military Staff Committee Secretariat, 
$137,000; Section 14, Department of 
Legal Affairs, $459,400; Section 9, 
Technical Assistance Administation, 
$386,700; Section 27, Advisory Social 
Welfare Services, $768,500; Section 28, 
Technical Assistance for Economic De- 
velopment, $479,400; Section 29, Pro- 
gram for Training in Public Administra- 
tion, $145,000; Section 12, Department 
of Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, $950,- 
000; Section 18, Common Services, 
$3,828,600 (subject to any necessary ad- 
justment after re-examination of the 
question of transport by the Advisory 
Committee); Section 19, Permanent 
Equipment, $200,200 (subject to any 
necessary adjustment after re-examina- 
tion of the question of transport by the 
Advisory Committee). (On Monday, 
November 3, Section 18 was reduced 
by $4,000 and Section 19 increased by 
$7,350, as recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee); Section 19a, Im- 
provement to Premises (written into 
budget without appropriation of funds); 
Section 16, Administrative and Finan- 
cial Services, $1,604,900 (subject to 
revision on Joint Staff Pension Fund); 
Section 24, Hospitality, $20,000; Sec- 
tion 30, Transfer of the Assets of the 


League of Nations to the United Na- 
tions, $649,500; Section 31, Amortiza- 
tion of the Headquarters Construction 
Loan, $1,500,000; Section 25, Official 
Records, $750,000; Section 26, Publica- 
tions, $568,250 (on the understanding 
that estimates relating to the Depart- 
ment of Public Information publications 
were to be re-examined); Section 32, 
International Court of Justice, $630,- 
800; Section 15, Conference and Gen- 
eral Services, $9,480,800; Section 20, 
United Nations Office at Geneva, 
$4,306,800 (subject to later adjustment 
in the light of decisions reached on vari- 
ous supplementary estimates); Section 
22, Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, $1,030,000; Section 23, 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, $866,000; estimated costs on hold- 
ing the 16th session of the Economic 
and Social Council at Geneva (Sections 
3 and 20) $120,000; holding session of 
Commission on Human Rights at Gen- 
eva (Sections 3 and 20) $40,000; sup- 
plementary appropriations for the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the 
Social Commission, and the Statistical 
Commission (Section 3) $30,600; the 
committee on the financing of the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed 
countries, $25,000; honorarium to Rap- 
porteur on matters relating to freedom 
of information (Section 3) $5,800; sup- 
plementary appropriation for the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (Section 
20) $36,800; Section 3, Economic and 
Social Council, Commissions and Com- 
mittees (total amount of estimates, in- 
cluding supplementary estimates) $220,- 
400; Section 20, United Nations Office 
at Geneva (supplementary appropria- 
tion) $126,800; Section 3a, Permanent 
Central Opium Board and Drug Super- 
visory Board, $20,000; Section 3b, Re- 
gional Economic Commissions, $96,- 
000; Section 6a, Library, $475,000. 





and achieved its purpose, he would 
not oppose the adoption of Spanish 
as a working language of the Econom- 
ic and Social Council. Finally, since 
the reductions in most cases would 
amount to five per cent or lower, he 
did not think that the cuts would be 
drastic when the total would amount 
to less than two per cent. 

Following this explanation, Mr. 
Brennan, of Australia, supported the 
proposal. So, too, did Mr. Fenaux, of 
Belgium. Mr. Thorsing, of Sweden, 
likewise supported the proposal as a 
token of interest in any practical re- 
duction but he pointed out that it 
would be illogical to reduce the budget 
by $735,000 and then vote an increase 
of $361,400 for Spanish as a working 
language of the Economic and Social 
Council. On this point, Mr. Joublanc 
Rivas, of Mexico, said that he felt the 
Secretary-General’s estimates for Span- 


VISCOUNT CALDECOTE, the United Kingdom 
representative on the Fifth Committee with 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 


ish as a working language of the Eco- 
nomic and Sociai Council could be 
reduced substantially. Also the Secre- 
tary-General should seek to increase 
income from certain sources in par- 
ticular by raising garage rentals which 
could easily be put up by SO per cent. 

Mr. Aghnides explained that if the 
United Kingdom proposal was ap- 
proved, the procedure would be for 
the Secretary-General to prepare a re- 
port for examination by the Commit- 
tee. During the examination, the Com- 
mittee would issue certain directives, 
particularly in regard to projects and 
these would serve as a basis for the 
Advisory Committee’s further recom- 
mendations. 

The United Kingdom proposal as 
amended earlier by the United States 
was then put to vote and approved 
44 to none with 6 abstentions. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


The appointment of a Good Offices 
Commission by the President of the 
General Assembly 
in an effort to settle 
the question of the treatment of peo- 
ple of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa was approved by the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee on No- 
vember 11, 1952. This was part of a 
resolution sponsored by 15 delega- 
tions which also called upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
to suspend enforcement of the Group 
Areas Act pending completion of 
negotiations between the parties, India 
and Pakistan on the one hand, and the 
Union of South Africa on the other, 
assisted by the Good Offices Commis- 
sion, 


Treatment of Indians 


After a paragraph by paragraph 
vote the Committee approved the reso- 
lution by 41 in favor, one against 
(Union of South Africa) and 16 ab- 
stentions, and transmitted it to the 
plenary of the General Assembly for 
final action. (A report of the discus- 
sion will appear in a later issue.) 


While the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee re- 
jected on Octo- 
ber 28 a pro- 
posal for detailed 
consideration of the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information, it has rec- 
ommended for Assembly approval 
wide-ranging studies on all phases of 
freedom of information to be con- 
sidered, along with the Draft Conven- 
tion, at the next Assembly session. In- 
cluded in the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are: opening for signature 
the Draft Convention on the Right of 
Correction; study by the Economic 
and Social Council, and recommenda- 
tions thereon for the next Assembly, 
of the report of the Special Rap- 
porteur, appointed by the Council to 
canvass the obstacles to freedom of in- 
formation; an expansion of the Coun- 
cil’s proposal to the Secretary-General 
to study means of encouraging and de- 
veloping domestic news agencies to 
include a concrete program aimed at 
promoting information facilities in un- 
der-developed countries, using the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program; a request of the Secretary- 
General to call an international con- 
ference of professional journalists to 
prepare a Draft International Code of 
Ethics, if a representative group of in- 
farmation enterprises and national and 
international professional associations 


Freedom of Information 
Study Broadened 
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so desire; and a recommendation to 
United Nations bodies studying the 
problem of freedom of information to 
consider appropriate measures for 
avoiding the harm done by dissemina- 
tion of false and distorted information. 
The Committee also approved a reso- 
lution urging governments to make 
every effort to disseminate, through 
customary channels, resolutions deal- 
ing with questions of substance of any 
principal organ of the United Nations, 
and request the Secretary-General and 
media of information to assist and co- 
operate in rapid dissemination of such 
resolutions, drawing on the appropriate 
services of the United Nations. 


Whenever a Committee contem- 
plates recommending that the Assem- 
bly adopt any 
amendment to its 
rules of procedure 
the matter shall, at some appropriate 
stage of its consideration by that Com- 
mittee, be referred to the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee for advice on the drafting. 
This system was approved by the As- 
sembly on November Sth in a plenary 
meeting on recommendation of the 
Sixth Committee which, under the 
same decision, may be consulted on 
committee requests for advisory opin- 
ions from the International Court of 
Justice or reference of matters to the 
International Law Commission. Fur- 
ther, the Committee should be con- 
sulted whenever the legal aspects of a 
question are considered important. The 
Assembly also took note of the re- 
port of the Commission, Next before 
the Assembly will be the Sixth Com- 
mittee’s request that the Commission, 
“as soon as possible” treat the topic 
“Diplomatic Intercourse and Immuni- 
ties” as a priority topic; and a request 
to the Secretary-General to study the 
extent to which developments in cus- 
tomary international law and selected 
legal activities of the United Nations 
could usefully be covered by an ex- 
pansion of existing or new United 
Nations publications and the request 
as soon as feasible for publication of 
a list of treaty collections and a study 
of the Security Council’s methods of 
work. 


Assembly Approves 
New Legal Procedure 


With this issue the BULLETIN intro- 
duces a new feature, News of the 
UNICEF News World's Children. This 

feature will report prog- 
ress of UNICEF operations all over 
the world. It will appear once a 
month. 
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FOUR LEGAL COMMITTEE PROPOSALS: 
ONE CLARIFIES NEW LEGAL PROCEDURES 


ene for Assembly ap- 
proval on four of its agenda 
items were adopted in the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee between October 
14 and November 5. These dealt with: 
the Report of the International Law 
Commission, Methods and Procedures 
for Dealing with Legal and Drafting 
Questions, giving priority to codifica- 
tion of the topic “Diplomatic Inter- 
course and Immunities,” and Ways 
and Means for making evidence of 
customary International Law more 
readily available. 


LAW COMMISSION Two of these pro- 
posals already have been approved, 
one with revisions, in plenary meet- 
ings of the Assembly. The Assembly 
took note of the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission—essentially 
a progress report—pending its consid- 
eration, in due course, of the items 
dealt with. 


LEGAL AND DRAFTING Presenting the 
Committee’s report on Methods and 
Procedures for dealing with legal and 
drafting questions, Erling Wikborg, 
Norway, Rapporteur of the Commit- 
tee, told the Assembly that one of the 
main problems debated was whether 
the recommendations of the Special 
Committee (see the BULLETIN Vol. 
XIII, No. 6) should be adopted by the 
Assembly as binding rules or whether 
it might be left to the discretion of 
each Committee to refer matters with 
certain legal aspects to the Sixth Com- 
mittee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS The Committee’s 
draft resolution recommended that 
whenever any committee requests an 
advisory opinion from the Internation- 
al Court of Justice the matter shall be 
referred by the Committee for advice 
either to the Sixth Committee or to a 
joint Committee of itself and the Sixth 
Committee. Whenever any committee 
contemplates recommending that the 
Assembly refer a matter to the Inter- 
national Law Commission, the Com- 
mittee shall, at some appropriate stage 
of its consideration, consult the Sixth 
Committee as to the advisability of 
such a reference and on its drafting. 
Whenever any Committee contem- 
plates recommending for adoption by 
the Assembly any amendment to the 
Assembly’s rules of procedure, the 
matter shall, at some appropriate stage 
of its consideration by that Committee, 
be referred to the Sixth Committee 
for advice on the drafting. 

As a rule, Mr. Wikborg said, such 
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amendmenis in the past have always 
been referred to the Sixth Committee 
for advice; the Committee now con- 
sidered it useful to have the procedure 
adopted as a fixed rule. 

As for handling the legal aspect of 
questions in general, the Committee 
recommended that when such legal 
aspect is considered important, the 
Committee should refer it for legal 
advice to the Sixth Committee, or 
have the question considered by a 
joint committee of itself and the Sixth 
Committee. A second part of the pro- 
posal directs that the terms of the res- 
olutions be embodied as an Annex to 
the Rules of Procedure of the Assem- 
bly and that the Annex should set out 
verbatim certain paragraphs of the 
report of the Special Committee. 


ASSEMBLY DECISION Lester B. Pearson, 
President of the Assembly, said that 
while he normally would put the draft 
resolution to a vote, since the Assem- 
bly had already decided not to discuss 
the matter, a delegation had submitted 
amendments, a procedure perfectly in 
order. The delegation was Czechoslo- 
vakia and the proposals were to 
change in the first two recommenda- 
tions, the English text from “shall” to 
“may,” and in the fourth from “should” 
to “may,” on the ground that “the 
text of the resolution is too rigid and 
likely to disturb the balance between 
the various Committees.” The Assem- 
bly accepted the first two amendments, 
rejected the third and adopted the 
amended resolution as a whole 33 to 
2, 15 abstaining. Thus the Sixth Com- 
mittee must be consulted on any 
amendment to rules of procedures of 
the General Assembly. On all other 
legal and drafting questions the Com- 
mittee may or should be consulted. 


YUGOSLAV PROPOSAL In the Commit- 
tee, debate on a Yugoslav proposal to 
have the General Assembly request 
the International Law Commission to 
give priority to codification of the 
topic “Diplomatic Intercourse and Im- 
munities,” was opened by Veljko 
Vlahovic, of Yugoslavia. The observ- 
ance of rules of law which render pos- 
sible the development of international 
diplomatic relations was one of the 
oldest and least controversial in the 
history of international law, he said. 
Most of the rules had been established 
by international practice, many had 
received formal and written confirma- 
tion in a series of bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties. When the League of 
Nations had approached the question 


of codifying the rules, the opinion had 
prevailed that codification was unnec- 
essary. 

In its first report, however, the In- 
ternational Law Commission had pro- 
posed that rules of law governing dip- 
lomatic intercourse and immunities be 
included in the list of topics suitable 
for codification, and, no objections 
having been raised, the Commission’s 
proposal was accepted in 1949. Prior- 
ity of consideration was not assigned 
the topic because it was felt that every 
state would sufficiently respect the 
rules of law governing diplomatic 
intercourse. 


DISCRIMINATION But some states had 
not. In their diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia, the states of the Soviet 
bloc had been pursuing a policy of 
aggressive pressure for several years. 
Discrimination practised by the Gov- 
ernments of the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Romania and Albania against Yugo- 
slavia included discourtesy, maltreat- 
ment and physical attacks, arrest, re- 
striction of travel, denial of medical 
aid and various services, difficulties 
concerning food supplies, the refusal 
of exit visas, illegal entry into hotels, 
legations, embassies and apartments 
occupied by Yugoslavs, prevention of 
official contact, censorship and the 
refusal to permit Yugoslavia to receive 
mail and newspapers. 

Mr. Vlahovic cited an incident on 
June 9, 1952, when Bulgarian security 
agents entered the Yugoslav Embassy 
and removed a Yugoslav national tem- 
porarily in the service of the Embassy 
who had applied to the Bulgarian au- 
thorities for an exit visa. Three kinds 
of rights had been violated: the right 
of a diplomatic representative to main- 
tain, without hindrance, contacts with 
his own government; the immunity of 
the persons of the diplomatic represen- 
tatives; and the inviolability of the 
premises occupied by diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. 


AIM The existing state of interna- 
tional tension had tended to weaken 
the obligations of states in the matter 
of diplomatic intercourse and immu- 
nities. The proposed codification would 
certainly exert a positive influence on 
the application of and respect for the 
traditional rules of diplomacy by facil- 
itating determination of the offences 
committed and by serving as a warn- 
ing to any disposed to commit them. 

Dr. Shuhsji Hsu, China, while ex- 
pressing support for the Yugoslav 
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draft resolution, inquired whether it 
meant that the topic should be given 
priority over any new commitments 
the Commission might undertake or 
priority over all topics already on the 
list for codification. 

René de Lacharriére, France, drew 
attention to a draft amendment he had 
submitted which recommended that 
the Commission should undertake cod- 
ification of the topic “as soon as 
possible” as “one of the questions to 
which it gives priority,” leaving com- 
plete freedom of action to the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Vlahovic, accepting the French 
amendment, explained that his dele- 
gation had not intended to propose 
that the Commission should change 
the existing order of priority of topics 
on its list but should merely add this 
one. 


UNITED STATES United States diplomats 
and citizens had also suffered at the 
hands of the Cominform regimes mal- 
treatment similar to that described by 
Mr. Vlahovic, said Theodore F. Green. 
That attitude was seriously affecting 
the work of diplomatic officials. 

In January 1952, the Soviet Union 
had issued a decree in effect convert- 
ing 80 per cent of the country into a 
forbidden zone which, incidentally in- 
cluded Kiev and Minsk, capital cities 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. The State Secrets Act 
of 1947 had drastically limited spoken 
or written communication between So- 
viet citizens and foreign diplomats. In 
1950, the United States broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with Bulgaria and 
recalled its envoy, Donald Heath, be- 
cause the Bulgarian government re- 
fused to retract its prefabricated and 
unsubstantiated charges of subversion 
against Mr. Heath. The trial, in 1951 
of four United States airmen who had 
inadvertently crossed the Hungarian 
frontier in a C-47 plane, and the trial 
of William Oatis in Czechoslovakia 
on a charge of espionage, had each 
been a complete mockery of justice 
and the prsoners had been held in- 
communicado in spite of repeated re- 
quests by United States representatives 
to see them. 

Mr. Green was prepared to support 
the Yugoslav proposal, though he sug- 
gested broadening the draft resolution 
so as to refer to consular as well as 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
The two subjects were so closely re- 
lated that it seemed desirable and 
practical to have them treated to- 
gether. 


U.S.S.R. The Committee’s discussion 
had gone far beyond the scope of the 
item on the agenda, said P. D. Moro- 
zov, U.S.S.R. The question before the 
Committee only concerned the prior- 
ity to be given a certain topic; there 
was no justification whatever for dis- 
cussing its substance. Clearly, how- 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE SIXTH (LEGAL) Committee prior to opening a meeting. They are Dr. 
Manfred Lachs, Poland, Vice-Chairman; Prince Wan Waithayakon, Thailand, Chairman; and 
Erling Wikborg, Norway, Rapporteur. 


ever, the item had been introduced 
simply as a propaganda manoeuvre. 
There was no need to recommend that 
the topic should be treated as a prior- 
ity topic by the Commission; it was 
already included in the Commission’s 
program of work which contained only 
priority topics, The original proposal 
had been altered to meet perfectly 
justified criticism and, according to the 
new text, the topic was to be given 
only relative priority. In fact, the 
whole proposal in its new form was 
quite superfluous since it did not in 
any way alter the existing position. 


After denying specifically the charge 
that a Yugoslav had been arrested in 
the Yugoslav Embassy, Mr. Morozov 
asserted that the speech of the United 
States representative disclosed the real 
authors of the proposal, and showed 
that the Yugoslav delegation had sim- 
ply been acting as the obedient tool of 
the United States. As the substance of 
the question was not before the Com- 
mittee, he would not refute in detail 
the utterly ludicrous charges made by 
the United States representative. The 
Oatis case had been discussed time 
and time again, Oatis had admitted in 
public hearing before a Czechoslovak 
court that he was guilty of espionage. 
The C-47 plane’s arrival had been 


proven not inadvertent, since it had 
been equipped with field radio stations 
and maps of territory over which it 
was not supposed to be flying. 


POLAND Dr. Manfred Lachs, Poland, 
said the Committee should consider 
the real reasons behind the proposal 
that the Commission should be asked 
to modify its program of work. The 
Yugoslav representative’s two state- 
ments left no doubt on that score: the 
considerations underlying the Yugo- 
slav draft were not of a legal nature; 
they had nothing to do with the work 
of the Commission; and his slanderous 
statements were an insult to the Sixth 
Committee. The question raised by 
the Yugoslav delegation was merely an 
attempt to use the Sixth Committee 
and the Commission for purposes in- 
consistent with the Charter and he 
would vote against the draft resolution. 


OTHER VIEWS Many members voiced 
support of the Yugoslav proposal 
while asserting their desire not to in- 
terfere with the Commission’s plan- 
ning its own work program. 

The proposal to broaden the resolu- 
tion to include consular representa- 
tives, formally submitted by Lebanon, 
was rejected as was one submitted by 
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Colombia to add consideration of the 
right of asylum. The main objection 
to each was that a new element would 
be added to the original proposal, a 
procedure to be avoided in dealing 
with items on the Assembly agenda. 


The resolution as adopted requests 
the Commission, as soon as possible, 
to undertake codification of the topic 
“Diplomatic Intercourse and Immuni- 
ties” and to treat it as a priority topic. 


VOTING The vote on the amended 
draft resolution as a whole was 42 to 
5, with 4 abstentions. 

Frantisek Vavricka, Czechoslovakia, 
said he had voted against the resolu- 
tion because in its final form it left 
the Commission completely free to 
decide when it should discuss the topic 
and consequently did not in any way 
alter the situation. 


COMPILATION OF LAWS Another reso- 
lution, unanimously adopted on No- 
vember 5, seeks Assembly authoriza- 
tion for the Secretary-General to un- 
dertake, as soon as feasible, the publi- 
cation of (a) a list of treaty collec- 
tions and (b) a study of the Security 
Council’s methods of work, as steps to 
make more readily available the evi- 
dence of.customary international law. 
The Secretary-General was also re- 
quested to prepare a study of the ex- 
tent to which developments in the field 
of customary international law and 
selected legal activities of the United 
Nations could usefully be covered by 
an expansion of existing United 
Nations publications, by launching 
new special publications of limited 
scope, and by a United Nations Juridi- 
cal Yearbook. 





MR. RAMIRO SARAIVA GUERREIRO (left), of 

Brazil, and Dr. Victor Manuel Perez Perozo, of 

Venezuela, photographed before the opening 
of a meeting of the Legal Committee. 
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IN AN IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY on United Nations Day, His Excellency Dr. Ba U of the Union of 

Burma was presented with the United Nations Flag. The presentation was made in the Throne Room 

of the President’s house by Mr. John P. Ross, the Acting Resident Representative of the Technical 

Assistance Board in Burma, and was witnessed by a distinguished gathering of high ranking Gov- 
ernment, military and civil officers and members of the diplomatic corps. 


United Nations Embodies Mankind’s Hope of Peace 


—BA U 


President of the Union of Burma 


The following statement by the President of the Burmese Union was made 
in commemoration of United Nations Day. 


N the anniversary of an historic 

event, memories in connection 
therewith come crowding into one’s 
mind, the more so in the case of a 
world-wide embracing organization 
such as the United Nations. 

Today is the seventh anniversary 
of this Organization. It was founded 
just before the termination of the 
Second World War. For centuries, 
foremost leaders of thought and of 
nations thought and dreamed of de- 
vising ways and means of saving man- 
kind from the scourge of war. The 
United Nations Organization is the 
vivifying expression of such thoughts, 
hopes and dreams. If the United Na- 
tions Organization fails, there is no 
hope for mankind. It is up to every 
one of us to see that it should not fail. 
Some cracks and fissures already be- 
gin to appear in the Organization. The 
appearance of some cracks and fissures 
is due to the division of Members 
into two main blocs. The trial and 
stress which the Organization is going 
through now is simply terrible. It 


would almost be a miracle if there 
were no such trial and stress, seeing 
that the Organization is the agglomera- 
tion of different races with different 
ideologies, with different standards of 
culture and with different religious 
beliefs. In spite of such stress and 
trial the Organization has already done 
an immense amount of good work in 
the political sphere. 

In the economic and social spheres 
the United Nations Organization has 
already registered remarkable achieve- 
ments. Several nations who have been 
battered and devastated by the last 
world war have been able to achieve 
a considerable measure of success in 
the way of reconstruction and rehabil- 
itation through the help of the United 
Nations Organization. 


With goodwill and tolerance on the 
part of the Members, the United Na- 
tions Organization may yet live to 
give realization to the hope and dream 
of mankind, the hope and dream of 
driving away the scourge of war from 
the face of the earth. 
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FACTORS IN SPEEDING 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


i aspects of economic develop- 
ment came up for detailed dis- 
cussion in the general debate of the 
Assembly’s Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee which began 
on October 23. 

During this debate, which was still 
continuing on November 11, repre- 
sentatives from 49 countries not only 
expressed their views on the princi- 
ples and action needed for speedier 
economic development, but also ex- 
amined the work of United Nations 
organs in this field. 

There was much comment on the 
arrangements made by the Economic 
and Social Council for a committee 
of experts to draft detailed plans for 
a special fund to help under-devel- 
oped countries finance basic non-self- 
liquidating projects with long-term, 
low interest loans. Many Members of- 
fered suggestions for the International 
Bank to follow in examining the pros- 
pects for an international finance cor- 
poration to help finance productive 
private enterprise in under-developed 
countries with equity investments and 
loans without government guarantee. 

United Nations technical assistance 
activities were examined in the light 
of the Economic and Social Council's 
proposal to raise $25,000,000 in vol- 
untary contributions from  govern- 
ments for financing the expanded 
technical assistance program in 1953. 

Land reform—the subject of a Sec- 
retariat paper before the Committee 
—and progress made in this field by 
many countries were also discussed. 
So were ways of increasing producti- 
vity, recommendations on which had 
been adopted at the last Council ses- 
sion. The debate made clear that con- 
siderable achievements already have 
been made in advancing the progress 
of under-developed countries, But 
much remains to be done. 


MORE AID URGED More financial and 
technical assistance from abroad is es- 
sential, the representatives of under- 
developed countries pointed out, for 
domestic efforts, though extensive, are 
not enough. Particularly stressed was 
the need for a special fund, in view 
of the inadequate flow of private cap- 
ital. Some representatives, indeed, ex- 
pressed doubts about the value of pri- 
vate foreign investments in view of 
experience in the past when special 
privileges had been sought to the 
detriment of under-developed econo- 
mies. It was pointed out that private 
capital had a tendency to flow towards 
already advanced countries like Can- 
ada. Several representatives of under- 
developed countries argued for the 
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creation of an international finance 
corporation. 

Prices of raw materials problems, 
it was also urged, should be stabilized, 
and under-developed countries en- 
sured more stable markets than in the 
past, so that they can rely on their 
foreign exchange earnings for financ- 
ing development projects. Complaints 
were voiced about the harm done to 
their economies by the price-fixing 
policies of countries importing raw 
materials. The need for continued re- 
form in land tenure was recognized 
but it was also pointed out that land 
reform measures often require finan- 
cial as well as technical aid from 
abroad. 


VIEWS OF DEVELOPED COUNTRIES Repre- 
sentatives of more developed coun- 
tries conceded the need for more fi- 
nancial and technical assistance but 
they pointed also to the considerable 
assistance already given. Assurances 
that policies of assistance would be 
continued came from the United States 
and other countries. They also agreed 
on the need for more financial help 
from governments and _ international 
bodies, but pointed out that private 
capital from abroad could also play, 
and has played, an important role—a 
role that could be increased to the ben- 
efit of all countries. Further, there 
would be more financial and technical 
aid if under-developed countries could 
lessen the risks to foreign private cap- 
ital, reduce inequalities of income dis- 
tribution, improve public administra- 
tion, increase productivity and raise 
food output. 


U.S.S.R.’s OPINIONS In the view of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
countries, the main reason for the 
situation of the under-developed coun- 
tries was that the capitalist countries, 
especially the United States, sought to 
control them as sources of raw mate- 
rials and profits and as export outlets. 
This, for instance, was the object of 
the Point Four Program, which was 
also being used to stock-pile strategic 
raw materials to aid the expansionist 
policy of the United States. This ex- 
plained the failure of United Nations 
economic development programs to 
produce effective results. Another rea- 
son for under-development was the 
existence of feudal and semi-feudal 
land tenure systems. To ensure effec- 
tive development, the armaments race 
and its harmful consequences should 
be ended, and normal trade relations 
established. There must be no foreign 
interference with economic develop- 
ment plans of under-developed coun- 
tries. Their production should be di- 





versified and their economies indus- 
trialized. 


ASPECTS OF DEBATE The general debate 
was thus focussed on the following 
major problems: 

(i) Financing: Discussion on finan- 
cing revealed the desire of many 
under-developed countries for estab- 
lishment in the near future of both 
the special fund and the international 
finance corporation and for studies 
aimed at encouraging a steadier and 
greater flow of private capital. Also 
stressed was the right of a nation to 
nationalize and exploit its national 
wealth freely. Concern about the raw 
materials situation gave rise to a pro- 
posal for measures to help industrialize 
under-developed countries and diver- 
sify their production, and to secure 
the fair prices necessary to ensure a 
reliable source of foreign exchange 
earnings required to finance integrated 
development programs. 

(ii) Agrarian Reform: Accounts of 
the agrarian reform measures taken 
in various countries revealed the need 
for financial as well as technical assist- 
ance to make the reforms really ef- 
fective. Middle Eastern representatives 
also urged international co-operation 
to cope with problems of developing 
water resources and arid lands. 

(ili) Increasing Productivity: Meth- 
ods suggested to increase productivity 
included the establishment of training 
centres and provision of financial as 
well as technical assistance. 

(iv) Technical Assistance: In advo- 
cating the continuation of United Na- 
tions technical assistance programs, 
several representatives stressed the 
need for more vocational training cen- 
tres, better use of funds for the pro- 
grams and better selection of evperts. 

The* Committee’s discussions had 
not yet concluded at the time this 
article went to press. A review of the 
debate will appear in a later issue of 
the BULLETIN. 





CHILDREN’S FUND “OFFERS 
A LESSON OF OPTIMISM” 


Paul-Henri Spaak, first president of 
the General Assembly, has, during the 
past several months, visited European 
capitals to stimulate interest in the 
work of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
among leaders in several governments. 
In a speech in London on United 
Nations Day, Mr. Spaak stressed the 
importance of UNICEF’s aid to under- 
developed countries. 

“The work of UNICEF is a first step 
in the direction of finding the solution 
to the problems arising out of the 
evolution of countries in Africa and 
Asia,” Mr. Spaak said. “UNICEF pro- 
vides aid only if the government re- 
questing this aid accomplishes an ef- 
fort at least as great as the one made 
by UNICEF. 
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News of the 


WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Ontce: 





Children’s Fund at Work South of Sahara Desert 


HIPMENTS of powdered skim 

milk, DDT, insecticide sprayers, 
jeeps, trucks, public address systems 
and other equipment have been un- 
loaded in recent months at the African 
equatorial ports of Brazzaville, Leo- 
poldville, Lome, Cotonou, Douala, 
Monrovia, Abidjan and Dakar, They 
are now being put to use in child 
care programs south of the Sahara 
Desert, included for the first time in 
the scope of the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund’s aid by unanimous vote of the 
Executive Board in April. 

The Board at that time allocated 
$825,000 to this vast area, and, when 
all programs approved are under way, 
nearly one million African youngsters 
will be added to the tens of millions 
already benefited by UNICEF action in 
other parts of the world. They will 
bring into the UNICEF family Hamitic 
and Semitic Moslems from West 
Africa and young Bantus from the 
Congo. 


MILK-FEEDING PROGRAM First to get 
under way has been a milk-feeding 
program for control of a serious pro- 
tein deficiency condition in the Bel- 
gian Congo, the Trust Territory of 
Ruanda Urundi, and French Equator- 
ial Africa. Chief victims are children 
from two to five years old who tradi- 
tionally subsist on gruels of high 
starch content—mashes of tropical 
fruits, manioc flour, palm oil and red 


peppers. 
Known by the native word “kwash- 
iorkor,” this nutritional deficiency 


brings death to many youngsters, while 
many more are left permanently weak- 
ened. In the early stages, however, 
they respond quickly to an improved 
protein diet, and it is with the aid of 
skim milk provided by UNICEF and 
the technical advice of the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization that the 
Belgian and French Governments are 
now making a concerted attack on 
kwashiorkor. An estimated 340,000 
children, and nursing and pregnant 
mothers will be fed through these pro- 
grams. 

Climate, the vast distances to be 
covered, lack of transportation and 
roads, and the great shortage of 
trained local personnel present great 
difficulties. One of the major problems 
will be finding ways to get the milk 
to children living in widely scattered 
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tribal and nomadic settle- 


ments, 


villages 


MALARIA AND YAWS First distributions 
of milk have, however, proved suc- 
cessful. “The children drink the milk 
avidly,” a recent report states, “and 
the mothers, who know what success 
this food has had in treatment of 
children who would otherwise have 
died of kwashiorkor, take it gladly.” 
In certain villages, loudspeakers are 
being used to tell the people the pur- 
pose of the campaign and the benefits 
that milk will bring their children. 
Other UNICEF-assisted programs 
shortly to get under way are for con- 
trol of malaria in French West Africa, 
Togoland, the Cameroons and in Li- 
beria, where this campaign will be 
combined with an attack against the 
crippling tropical disease of yaws. 





TARZAN FIGHTS DISEASE 

The ingenuity of the Indonesian 
Department of Health shows up in 
a Children’s Fund report from the 


Bandung area, where children 
flocked happily to be vaccinated be- 
cause the assembly place chosen 
was the local movie house. The 
current film was a Tarzan epic, 
roaring lions, tigers, and all. In an- 
other village, a fiesta was organ- 
ized, with peep shows, pink lemon- 
ade, sweets and balloons. The price 
of admission: one shot in the arm. 


DAUGHTERS OF PREMIER 
TRAIN AS MIDWIVES 


When two daughters of Mahmoud 
Khan Ghazi, Prime Minister of Af- 
ghanistan, enrolled in the midwifery 
school in Kabul this summer—a school 
equipped by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund—a revolutionary precedent was 
set in the land of the Khyber Pass. 
It was a hard blow at the prejudice 
long held against women of high sta- 
tion taking part in community life. 

“It is hard to overestimate what 
the Prime Minister and his daughters 
have done by this example,” UNICEF's 
Director for Asia, Spurgeon M. Keeny, 
remarked, “when one considers the 
low esteem in which the occupation 
of midwife is held in this part of the 
world.” 

For the past two years UNICEF has 





IN A HOME IN SARAWAK, a newly-trained 

midwife teaches a mother proper baby care. 

UNICEF is helping Asia graduate thousands 
more like her. 


been helping Afghanistan set up basic 
services for mothers and children, with 
particular emphasis on the much- 
needed training of local personnel. 
Campaigns for control of malaria, ty- 
phus and venereal disease are also be- 
ing aided, and are making extra- 
ordinary progress, according to Mr. 
Keeny. 

During a recent visit to Kabul, Mr. 
Keeny said that the Prime Minister 
stated that “what had already been 
done by the United Nations made his 
people feel that they were not shut 
off from the world, except by their 
mountains, and that this concrete as- 
sistance showed them that belonging 
to the international organization really 
meant something.” | 

Mr. Keeny gave as an indication of 
the task ahead, however, the fact that 
400 out of every 1000 babies born in 
certain parts of Afghanistan die in 
their first year. It is with the gradual 
breaking down of the restrictions of 
purdah, and with the training of large 
numbers for work with children that 
real improvement in conditions of 
child life will come, he said. 


THREE NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CHILDREN’S FUND 


Three new government contribu- 
tions to the Children’s Fund, equiva- 
lent to $566,525, have been an- 
nounced since the close of the Execu- 
tive Board meetings. A first contribu- 
tion of $20,000 is reported from El 
Salvador. From Sweden, a contribu- 
tion of $96,525, (500,000 Swedish 
Crowns) brings that government’s to- 
tal support of UNICEF to $304,839. 
And the Government of Australia, 
second only to the United States in 
total contributions and first on a per 
caput basis, has announced a further 
contribution equivalent to $450,000. 
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VILLAGERS IN SIKRIKALAN, India, report for vaccination against TB, in campaign aided by 
UNICEF and WHO. Educational posters, like these in the local dialect, are encouraging larger 
turn-outs in Asian countries. 


FIELD NOTES FROM INDIA— 


FIGHT AGAINST 

Tuberculosis, ally of poverty and 
malnutrition, kills 5,000,000 people 
every year. To check the spread of 
this enemy of childhood, the United 
Nations _ International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has, since 1948, tak- 
en part in the greatest immunization 
campaign in history. Mass BCG anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination campaigns 
have been extended from Europe to 
the Eastern Mediterranean and Africa, 
to Latin America and Asia. 

Since World War II, 50,000,000 
persons have been tested for tubercu- 
losis through these campaigns, and 
20,000,000 vaccinated with BCG to 
reduce greatly their chances of con- 
tracting the disease. 


PUNJAB REPORT ‘The impact of this 
work on remote towns and villages, 
the local co-operation and ingenuity 
needed to bring it to success are de- 
scribed in a report from T. Glan 
Davies, chief of the UNICEF Mission 
for India, where the 10,000,000th test 
was made this summer, He reports on 
the final stage of a mass vaccination 
campaign in the East Punjab town of 
Robtak: 

“Six booths had been set up at var- 
ious points in the town, and vans and 
rickshaws equipped with loudspeakers 
called the people for their tests and 
preventive doses. The cinema house 
was showing films on BCG, while space 
had been taken on the local mosque 
that dominates the town to flash the 
letters ‘BCG’ intermittently. 

“So far, 55,000 of the town’s popu- 
lation of 80,000 had been tested, but 
the most striking feature of our morn- 
ing in town was that every child we 
questioned in the streets had been 
tested or vaccinated. 

“We were struck with the calibre of 
the technicians operating in couples in 
each of the booths. ‘They were bright, 
quick lads who took turns with the 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


syringes and record keeping. On the 
arm of each child tested, they put a 
mark in indelible ink. And to each 
they gave a ticket printed in Hindi 
stating the date, place and time when 
he should next put in an appearance. 


NEARLY FIFTY TEAMS “The local team 
leader for the state of East Punjab, a 
live wire of a young doctor, is now 
on his way to Gurgaon to arrange for 
the opening of the mass campaign 
there at the end of the month.” 

Nearly 50 of these BCG vaccination 
teams are now at work in India alone, 
moving from town to town, from vil- 
lage to village, testing and vaccinating 
the long lines of people who seek pro- 
tection from the great killer—tuber- 
culosis. 





CHILDREN’S FUND AIDED 
BY DANCERS OF BALI 


As a token of appreciation for the 
aid of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund to 
children in Indonesia, the young Dan- 
cers of Bali gave the proceeds of their 
one performance in Washington, D. 
C., to UNICEF. The benefit was ar- 
ranged by the Indonesian Cultural 
Department and sponsored by the In- 
donesian Ambassador, Dr. Ali Sas- 
troamidjojo, who described UNICEF’s 
work, 


A GIFT FROM AGE 
TO YOUTH 


When Paul-Henri Spaak arrived in 
Copenhagen on behalf of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund, among the first to seek 
him out was a 92-year-old Danish 
woman. Now a pensioner, she brought 
him 1,000 crowns ($145), the hard- 
earned savings of her working days. 
“I give this money to UNICEF,” said 
the old woman, “where it will help a 
little child.” 





STATEMENT ON PROGRAMS 
BY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The present character of aid to 
children by the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
is summed up in a statement by the 
Executive Director, Maurice Pate: 

“Our new programs are now almost 
entirely in the economically under- 
developed countries; except for several 
catastrophe-emergency situations, our 
work is now all of a long-term nature, 
of lasting benefit to children and 
mothers, and we have conserved the 
principle of self-help. Of course, we 
all realize that the solution to better 
living for the half billion under-privi- 
leged children of the world depends 
in the first place on economic im- 
provement, but what UNICEF has been 
doing since we entered the field of 
longer-range work is to stimulate and 
speed up the evolutionary processes 
of bettering the lot of children and 
mothers.” 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
BODIES IN CONSUL- 
TATIVE STATUS 


Non-governmental organizations ex- 
ercised their recently granted consul- 
tative status for the first time at the 
October session of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund Executive Board. Norman 
Acton, Chairman of the Non-Govern- 
mental Committee on UNICEF, pledged 
their support for the work of the 
Fund. Membership in the committee 
is open to all non-governmental organ- 
izations with consultative status to the 
Economic and Social Council. 


CO-OPERATION IN PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILD CARE 


The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
World Health Organization work 
closely together in the planning and 
execution of child care programs. Es- 
sentially, the former provides the sup- 
plies, the latter the technical advice to 
the assisted governments. In a state- 
ment to the UNICEF Executive Board, 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General 
of WHO, stressed this relationship. 

“We in WHO are happy about the 
co-operation and the co-ordination of 
UNICEF and WHO,” said Dr. Chisholm. 
“We recognize that much of the im- 
portant work we are carrying out could 
not be done without the support of 
UNICEF, and that, indeed, in many 
projects UNICEF is carrying the major 
load. We cannot expect that people 
would be willing to accept a reduction 
in the very important services which 
they have been receiving in the last 
years from the United Nations.” 
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PROPOSALS ON DEPENDENT AREAS (Continued from page 449) 


RENEWAL OF COMMITTEE Discussion then 
turned on the question of renewing 
the mandate of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. The Committee itself had 
recommended its renewal for a further 
three years. To this proposal an 
amendment was introduced by 21 
Member states, calling for the con- 
tinuation of the Committee “for as 
long as there exist territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of _ self-government.” An 
amendment, jointly proposed by Vene- 
zuela and the United States, proposed 
continuation for three years and then, 
unless the Assembly decided other- 
wise, “to continue the Committee au- 
tomatically thereafter for additional 
three-year periods.” 

A majority of members urged the 
continuance of the Committee on In- 
formation but divergent views were 
expressed regarding the period for 
which the organ should be prolonged. 
Several representatives argued that the 
Committee, having now proved its 
value to the Assembly, should be 
established on a permanent basis. All 
suggestions of permanence, however, 
were strongly opposed by the adminis- 
tering members. 

France, said Mr. Pignon, reserved 
its right to decide on the basis of the 
information at its disposal whether or 
not to participate in the Committee’s 
work. He said that in spite of the very 
full information submitted annually 
by the administering powers, despite 
the competence and diligence of the 
Secretariat and the high quality of 
the Committee’s members, the fact 
remainded that the Committee’s la- 
bors were sterile. The main reason for 
this seemed the lack of co-operation 
in the Committee between the admin- 
istering and non-administering mem- 
bers. One of the reasons for this was 
undoubtedly the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion which had prohibited the Secre- 
tariat from making comparisons in re- 
gard to the information submitted. In 
the absence of previous definition or 
agreement, the discussions were based 
on vague and arbitrary criteria. 

In those circumstances, Mr. Pignon 
was not surprised that the Commit- 
tee’s debates had become further and 
further removed from reality, “even 
when the reality was not being deli- 
berately and systematically distorted.” 

For the United Kingdom, Mr. Hop- 
kinson said there was no provision in 
the Charter to justify the existence of 
the Committee on Information. How- 
ever, should the Fourth Committee 
decide to recommend the re-establish- 
ment of the Committee on Informa- 
tion the United Kingdom would give 
the matter its full consideration, but 
could not undertake to continue to 
participate in its work. 
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Other administering members stressed 
the basic differences between Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter, on non-self- 
governing territories, and Chapters 
XII and XIII dealing with Trusteeship. 

Arguing against renewal of the Com 
Committee on Information on a 
permanent basis, Mr. Forsyth, of Aus- 
tralia, said such a step was unneces- 
sary, the existing machinery having 
proved adequtae. There were advan- 
tages in periodically reviewing the 
need for such machinery and the type 
of machinery, particularly since the 
Charter itself was subject to review 
in three years’ time. The Charter had 
established the Trusteeship Council to 
supervise the administration of Trust 
Territories; it had omitted—and not 
by accident—the principle of super- 
vision in the case of the non-self- 
governing territories. If constructive 
results were to be achieved, the Gen- 
eral Assembly must promote a good 
co-operative relationship with the ad- 
ministering powers. 


RECONSIDERATION OF CHARTER Differing 
views were submitted by other repre- 
sentatives. In supporting the renewal 
of the Committee on Information on 
the grounds of its practical utility, 
Edgar McInnis, of Canada, said this 
organ provided the best means of 
dealing with the problem of informa- 
tion transmitted under Article 73e 
information often formidable in vol- 
ume, as well as being highly techni- 
cal. Mr. McInnis said that behind the 
specific questions involved in the func- 
tions of the Committee lay implica- 
tions basic to the purpose and exist- 
ence of the United Nations. So long 
as the “colonialism issue’ remained 
a ground of dissension, it would con- 
stitute a weakness in common secur- 
ity and in the efforts toward a lasting 
peace. In addition, it was probable 
that by 1955 a reconsideration of the 
Charter would be under discussion. 
Many of the issues raised concerning 
Chapter XI would then be seriously 
examined, and the fewer permanent 
subsidiary bodies to be considered, the 
more freedom of choice there would 
be. Canada therefore hoped the ques- 
tion of premanence would be deferred 
but that the Committee would be ra- 
newed for a limited term. 

Mr. Shiva Rao, of India, felt there 
was obvious need for a permanent 
Committee on Information. Its terms 
of reference should remain the same 
but should be interpreted as liberally 
as possible by both administering and 
non-administering members. The As- 
sembly had gradually read far greater 
significance into Article 73 as a whole 
than had been contempltaed at San 
Francisco in 1945. It had done so not 
by formal changes in the Charter but 
by the gradual crystallization of con- 





ventions adopted by mutual consent. 
India supported the 21-nation amend- 
ment continuing the Committee on the 
same basis for as long as there were 
non-self-governing territories. 


Dr. V. M. Rivas, of Venezuela, re- 
gretted the position taken by certain 
administering powers. His delegation 
felt that too strict an interpretation of 
the Charter by these powers would 
merely provide an opportunity for 
subversive propaganda among the 
peoples of dependent territories. The 
attitude of certain administering pow- 
ers to non-administering powers which 
had themselves emerged from “co- 
lonial status” was occasionally almost 
threatening. In order to find some 
compromise formula regarding the fu- 
ture of the Committee on Informa- 
tion, Venezuela therefore introduced 
its amendment, jointly with the Unit- 
ed States, to renew the Committee 
for another three years and automa- 
tically thereafter for additional three- 
year terms, unless otherwise decided 
by the Assembly. 

The United States also felt this was 
the most desirable course to take, said 
Mr. Jessup. He pointed out that the 
process of experimentation in the 
Committee on Information had not 
yet reached a point which made its 
permanency wholly desirable. At the 
end of three years, therefore, the As- 
sembly would be in a better position 
to judge the Committee’s utility. He 
agreed with the representative of 
Venezuela on the need to avoid a 
sharp clash in the Fourth Committee 
on this particular issue. 


PROPOSAL ADOPTED After further de- 
bate, during which a majority of 
speakers favored the establishment of 
the Committee on Information on a 
permanent basis, the Fourth Commit- 
tee voted on the various proposals 
submitted. In a series of roll-call votes 
it accepted the first part of the United 
States-Venezuelan amendment, but, 
by 22 votes to 23 with 9 abstentions, 
rejected the phrase “for additional 
three-year periods” in the amendment. 
With the deletion of that phrase the 
joint amendment was then adopted 
23-16 with 15 abstentions, By 40 votes 
to 12, with 2 abstentions the 21-nation 
amendment was then adopted. Finally, 
the Committee approved the draft 
resolution as a whole, incorporating 
the amendments, by 40 votes to 12, 
with 2 abstentions (Greece and Do- 
minican Republic). Negative votes 
were cast by Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Denmark and France. 
Explaining his position, Enrique de 
Marchena, of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, said his delegation favored con- 
tinuation of the Committee on Infor- 
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mation. But, as in three years’ time 
a special conference would be held to 
revise the Charter and matters of 
policy would then be decided, he had 
abstained from voting on the various 
amendments which sought to prejudge 
the issue. 

Mr. Gerig said the United States 
had regarded its joint amendment 
with Venezuela as “a balanced com- 
promise” but after the deletion of the 
key phrase his delegation had been 
obliged to vote against the proposal 
as a whole. The representatives of 
New Zealand and Denmark endorsed 
this view. 

Both the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium reserved the position of their 
governments regarding their future 
relations with the Committee on In- 
formation, 


As adopted, the resolution, in addi- 
tion to placing the Committee on a 
permanent basis, recognizes the value 
of the work so far performed by 
this body; decides it will continue 
to function on the same basis, with 
the terms of reference established for 
it in the Assembly’s resolution of De- 
cember 2, 1949; and provides for the 
Fourth Committee to fill vacancies 
which might occur among the non- 


administering members of the Com- 
mittee. 


7-POWER PROPOSAL At its next meet- 
ing, the Fourth Committee endorsed 
a seven-power proposal on the educa- 
tional, economic and social policies in 
non-self-governing territories. This 
draft, jointly sponsored by Brazil, 
Ecuador, Egypt, India, Iraq, Pakistan 
and the Philippines, was adopted as a 
whole by 34 votes to 2 (Belgium and 
France) with 12 abstentions. The 
resolution would ask the Assembly to 
express the hope that the members 
concerned, in transmitting information 
under Article 73e, would furnish an- 
nually as complete information as pos- 
sible on any action taken to bring 
the reports of the Committee on In- 
formation to the attention of the au- 
thorities responsible in the territories 
for implementing educational, eco- 
nomic and social policies, and on any 
problems which might arise in giving 
effect to the general views in the re- 
ports. The resolution also invited the 
Committee, in its annual reports to 
the Assembly, to consider the infor- 
mation transmited under Article 73e 
“in the light of the views expressed 
in the special reports on educational, 
economic and social conditions.” 





Hope Voiced for Future of United Nations 


The following statement by the Iranian Premier was made on the occasion 


of United Nations Day. 


ODAY, on the occasion of the 

beginning of the eighth year in the 
life of the United Nations, it gives me 
great pleasure to take advantage of 
this opportunity to voice once again 
the wishes of the people of Iran for 
this great Organization. 


Of course the United Nations has 
so far taken great steps toward its 
aims and high ideals. But nations 
who love freedom and long for hap- 
piness and prosperity in the true sense, 
particularly nations such as the Iranian 
people who have been for long peri- 
ods under the pressure of acquisitive 
and powerful countries, have greater 
expectations from this Organization. 
They believe that the United Nations 
was established so that among na- 
tions of the world weakness and small- 
ness should be no cause for oppres- 
sion and deprivation. 


The people of Iran hope that 
through unity and co-operation among 
all nations the United Nations should 
be able to establish the political and 
social life of mankind on the basis 
of equality, justice, and respect for 
each other’s rights, and that its laws 
and regulations be observed and im- 
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— MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH 


Prime Minister of Iran 


plemented by all nations, great or 
small. 

The people of Iran have endeavored 
in recent years to liberate themselves 
from the acquisitive pressure of others. 
Since the efforts of this nation can, in 
all fairness, be considered as part of 
the program and aims of the United 
Nations, it expects to enjoy the help 
and the support of this Organization 
and the freedom-loving nations of 
the world. 

We and all the other nations are 
duly bound to do our best and make 
every sacrifice toward international co- 
operation and everything that might 
consolidate the United Nations, 

We who have vivid examples of 
poverty and deprivation in our coun- 
try as the result of past international 
injustices appreciate better than any 
other nation the value of efforts and 
measures which should lead to a bet- 
ter life for mankind. 

The people of Iran hope that in the 
near future the United Nations may 
be able to eradicate existing differ- 
ences among nations by creating a 
great moral force and save weak na- 
tions from political sufferings and eco- 
nomic poverty. 





On November 10 the Fourth Com- 
mittee began consideration of a further 
agenda item—the question of the par- 
ticipation of dependent territories in 
the work of the Committee on Infor- 
mation. No specific proposal had been 
submitted on this question by the 
latter body, and discussion centered 
on a draft proposal introduced by 
Burma, India, Indonesia and Pakis- 
tan. Amongst other things this ex- 
pressed the hope that the administer- 
ing powers would extend the practice 
of associating ‘suitably qualified per- 
sons from their non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in the work of the Committee 
in any manner that may be deemed 
desirable.” 





CONSULTANT RECOMMENDS 
HEALTH PROGRAM FOR IRAN 


A program to train occupational 
health workers has been recommended 
to the Government of Iran by a con- 
sultant who has just spent three 
months in that country studying health 
and safety conditions in industry for 
the World Health Organization and 
the International Labor Organization. 

Dr. Leon Lewis, Industrial Health 
Consultant of Berkeley, California, 
has outlined his findings in a report 
received by WHO’s Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Regional Office in Alexandria. 

Describing the problems created by 
the country’s change-over from an 
agrarian economy to industrialization, 
Dr. Lewis pointed out that more than 
57,000 persons were employed in con- 
sumer-goods industries; 150,000 in 
heavy industry, railways, mines and 
oil; and 150,000 others in handicrafts 
such as carpet making. 

Although the size of the working 
force in industry was small in compar- 
ison with the total population, he 
said, the influence of industrialization 
had been strong, chiefly because of 
migration to the industrial center of 
Teheran. 

To meet the resulting needs, he 
said, a labor law with some excellent 
provisions had been enacted and par- 
tially applied and the government had 
asked the advice of both WHO and 
ILO in improving the safety and hy- 
giene of workers in industry. The 
existence of this law provided a sound 
basis for the development of a fairly 
extensive basic industrial, medical and 
social security system, Dr. Lewis re- 
ported. 

In his opinion the lack of experi- 
enced technical personnel to carry out 
such a program is the first difficulty 
to be overcome. He recommended 
that WHO and ILO aid in organizing 
such training in the country and in 
setting up a special security scheme 
that would make it possible for Iran 
to establish good sanitary and safety 
measures in industry. 
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COMMITTEE TO HEAR 
VIEWS OF AFRICAN GROUPS 


re representatives from 
five African Trust Territories have 
been granted oral hearings by the As- 
sembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee and their views will be heard 
when the Committee, later this month, 
begins consideration of questions relat- 
ing to these territories. The Committee, 
acting on the various requests submit- 
ted by indigenous groups, decided on 
November 4 and 6, to grant hearings 
to spokesmen of the following organ- 
izations: the Somali Youth League; 
the Unione Nazionale Somala—both 
of Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration; the Traditional Assembly of 
the Douala People; the Cameroons 
Socialist Party; the GRUKR (Moslem 
groups in the Cameroons)—all of the 
French-administered Cameroons; and, 
the Togoland Congress, of Hohoe, 
British-administered Togoland. 

In their cabled requests for hear- 
ings, addressed either to the President 
of the Assembly or the Fourth Com- 
mittee Chairman, the indigenous 
groups all urged an early decision by 
the Committee so as to expedite travel 
arrangements to New York. Except for 
the cable from the Togoland Congress, 
none of the requests specified the na- 
ture of the petitioners’ complaints. 
The Togoland Congress stated: “In 
view of the serious nature of affairs in 
the Trust Territory, Togoland Con- 
gress requests an oral presentation at 
the seventh session of the General 
Assembly.” 


OTHER REQUESTS Earlier, the Fourth 
Committee had decided to authorize 
three other African groups to send 
representatives, bringing to nine the 
total of oral hearings so far granted. 
The earlier requests were from the 
Wa-meru tribe in Tanganyika; the All- 
Ewe Conference of the two Togolands 
in West Africa; and the Union des 
Populations du Cameroun. The first- 
named group complained to the Trus- 
teeship Council last summer that some 
of its people had been removed from 
tribal lands in north-east Tanganyika. 
The All-Ewe Conference’s request con- 
cerns the Ewe and Togoland unifica- 
tion problem, the subject of a special 
report to be taken up by the Trustee- 
ship Council towards the end of No- 
vember. The Union des Populations 
du Cameroun, in its request for a 
hearing, stated that the people of the 
Cameroons wished to submit their 
“claims” concerning re-unification of 
the Cameroons and the “question of 
the position of the Cameroons in re- 
lation to the French Union.” 


PROCEDURAL ISSUE The representatives 
of administering members, during the 
Committee’s discussion of the requests, 
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urged that in the interests of orderly 
procedure the petitioners should first 
be heard by the Trusteeship Council. 
The proper machinery for such hear- 
ings, they maintained, existed in the 
Council and should not be sidestepped 
by petitioners bringing their grievances 
direct to the Assembly. 

Philip Jessup, of the United States, 
emphasized the practical difficulties 
raised by the requests. The Trustee- 
ship Council had considered a number 
of petitions and might well have adopt- 
ed proposals on the very matters on 
which a hearing in the Fourth Com- 
mittee was now requested. Mr. Jessup 
felt the Committee would want to take 
the Trusteeship Council’s views into 
account before deciding whether to 
grant a hearing. The time had come 
for the Fourth Committee to consider 
what was the best procedure to be 
followed with regard to all such 
requests. 

The representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Australia, New 
Zealand and France, agreed that 
the proper machinery existed in the 
Trusteeship Council, and that petition- 
ers should first address themselves to 
that organ. Henry Hopkinson, of the 
United Kingdom, said his delegation 
fully recognized the right of petition 
of the people of the Trust Territories 
but was concerned about the possible 
consequences of the present arrange- 
ments, or rather the lack of them. Un- 
less some procedure were adopted, the 
Fourth Committee might find itself 
granting requests for hearings from 
anyone who chose to ask—a position 
unworthy of the Assembly’s dignity 
and prestige. 

Mr. Hopkinson proposed that the 
Secretary-General be asked to reply 
to the request from the Togoland 
Congress, stating that, in the first in- 
stance, it should address itself to the 
Trusteeship Council, in accordance 
with Rule 80 of the Council’s Rules 
of Procedure. Should the petitioner 
fail to obtain satisfaction from the 
Council’s decisions, he might then 
renew the request for a hearing by 
the Fourth Committee. The United 
Kingdom proposal was subsequently 
rejected by 15 votes to 30, with 8 
abstentions. 


OTHER VIEWS A different viewpoint was 
expressed by the representatives of 
several non-administering states. Con- 
tending that the manner in which peti- 
tions from the Trust Territories were 
handled was unsatisfactory, Victorio 
D. Carpio, of the Philippines, said the 
reason why requests for oral hearings 
were being addressed to the Fourth 
Committee was the disatisfaction of 


petitioners with the manner in which 
the Trusteeship Council dealt with pe- 
titions. The indigenous people felt the 
Assembly should know what was hap- 
pening. Mr. Carpio believed the Coun- 
cil was dominated by the Administer- 
ing Authorities. If it did not perform 
the functions vested in it by the Char- 
ter, then the Assembly itself should 
exercise some of those functions. 

Poland also believed that the Fourth 
Committee should permit oral hear- 
ings as often as possible, said Josef 
Winiewicz. Such hearings were per- 
missible under Article 87 of the Char- 
ter, although no actual procedure was 
laid down. 

Dr. S. H. Tajibnapis, of Indonesia, 
thought it could be assumed that the 
petitioners requesting the oral hearings 
had serious reasons for wishing to 
attend the Committee’s session, in 
view of the sacrifices involved in such 
a long journey. He pointed out that 
Article 87 did not require petitions to 
be examined first by the Trusteeship 
Council. If the United Kingdom’s pro- 
posal were adopted it would, in effect, 
place the Assembly in a position of 
inferiority to the Council. The Fourth 
Committee was not overwhelmed with 
petitions and therefore should grant 
the requests. 


SOMALILAND CASE A point stressed by 
Enrique de Marchena, of the Domini- 
can Republic, was that the Somali 
Youth League was not the only politi- 
cal party which had asked for a hear- 
ing. Were such requests granted indis- 
criminately, practical problems would 
arise. As Chairman of the Visiting 
Mission which had toured the East 
African Trust Territories a year ago, 
Mr. de Marchena thought there was 
a tendency for certain people in Africa 
who wanted to visit New York to so- 
licit subscriptions for that purpose 
from political parties. The indiscrimi- 
nate granting of hearings might there- 
fore be just as harmful as their un- 
justified rejection. The Somali Youth 
League, of course, was well organized 
and had party funds. But it was only 
one of seventeen political parties in 
that territory and could not claim to 
represent the entire population. 

Subsequently, Mr. de Marchena an- 
nounced that his delegation was pre- 
paring a working paper dealing with 
the whole question of hearing petition- 
ers from the Trust Territories. 

After further debate the Committee, 
by 43 votes to 6, with 4 abstentions, 
decided to grant a hearing to the 
Somali Youth League. At the same 
time the Committee, 46-4, with 4 ab- 
stention, agreed to hear the Unione 
Nazionale Somala. By varying votes 
the Committee also agreed to give 
hearings to the three indigenous groups 
from the French-administered Came- 
roons, and to the Togoland Congress, 
from British-administered Togoland. 
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This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 


fifteenth of each 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. Further 


month. It lists meetings and conferences either in 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 
however, 
information can be 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental 
Specialized Agencies Section. Secretary-General’s Office, 
and for non-governmental organizations, 


session or 
Meetings 
longer period 
United Nations 


listed for a 
obtained: for 


are 


N. Y.; for meetings of 
organizations, from the 
United Nations, N. Y.; 


from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


gations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 


Since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
Dee. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee Headquarters 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 


cil for the Trust Territory of Somali 
land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 


Nov. 20 United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea Pusan and Tokyo 

1951 

Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 

Headquarters 

Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 

Headquarters 

July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India Srinagar 

162 

Jan. 31 Peace Observation Commission- 
Balkan Sub-Commission 

Headquarters 

Feb. 4 Disarmament Commission 

Headquarters 
Feb. 6 United Nations Military Ob- 


servers in Greece Salonika 
Oct. 6 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Oct, 14 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour—3rd Session Geneva 
Oct. 14 General Assembly—7th Session 
Headquarters 


Nov. Ii1 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—6I1st Session Geneva 
Nov. 17 World Population Conference 





—Preparatory Committee Geneva 
Nov. 19 Economic Commission for Eur 
ope—Committee on Electric Power— 
Group of Experts Geneva 





Nov. 24 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope — Ad hoc Working Party of 
Customs Experts Geneva 

Nov. 25 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Coal Committee Geneva 

Dee. 2 Administrative Tribunal—aSth 
Session Headquarters 

Dee. 3 Economic Commission for Eur- 


Committee— 
Tariffs 
Geneva 


ope—Inland 
Working Party on 


Transport 
Rail 


Dee. S Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee—Working Party on Contract 


Practices Geneva 
Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Asian Advisory Committee 
Geneva 
120th Session of the Governing 


Nov. 17 


Nov. 25 


Body Geneva 
Dee. 1 Technical meeting on the Pro- 
tection of Young Workers in Asian 
Countries Kandy 
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Dec. 1 Meeting of Experts on Produc- 

tivity Geneva 

Dec. 1 Latin American Manpower 

Technical Conference Lima 
ICAO 

Jan. 1953 Legal Committee—%th Ses- 

sion Montreal 


Jan. 19 S. East Asia and S. Pacific Re- 
gional Air Navigation Meeting 







Melbourne 
FAO 
Nov. 5 Committee on Financial Control 
Rome 
Nov. 5 Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems—20th Session Rome 
Nov. 17 16th Session of the Council 
Rome 
Dee. 1 Technical Meeting on Storage 
of Rice Bangkok 
Dec. 1 Asia-Pacific Forestry Commis- 
sion Singapore & Kuala Lumpur 
Dee, 1 Meeting on Index Numbers 
Rome 
Dec. 3 Meeting of Pulp and Paper 
Panel Rome 
Dee. S Middle East Forestry Confer- 
ence Beirut 
Dec. 8S Meeting on American Livestock 
Production Brazil 
Jan, 1953 General Fisheries Council 
for the Mediterranean Split 
Wwmo 
Nov. Regional Association for S. Amer- 
ica ( Rio de Janeiro 


IIT) 
Jan. 19 Regional Association for Africa 
(I) Tananarive 


UNESCO 


Nov. 5 3Sist Session of the Executive 
Board Paris 
Nov. S 4th Meeting of Representatives 
of National Commissions Paris 


Nov. S 3rd Conference of Representa- 
tives of International Non-govern- 
mental Organizations approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with 
UNESCO Paris 

Nov. 12 General Conference—ith Ses- 
sion Paris 





Nov. 17 Meeting on Use in Education 
of African Languages in relation to 
English, where English is accepted 
second language . Nigeria 

Nov. 27 Conference on Education and 
the Mental Health of Children in 
Europe Paris 

Dee. 8S Conference on the Social Impact 
of Technological Change Bangkok 

Dee. Regional Symposium on Scientif- 
ic Principles and their Application 


in Tropical Building Design & Con- 
struction Dethi 
Dee. Meeting of Experts on interna- 
tional fellowship and training prob- 
lems Bangkok 
Dee. 12 Regional Conference on Free 
and Compulsory Education in S. 


Asia and the Pacific Bombay 

Dee. 26 Seminar concerning Declara- 

tion of Human Rights Delhi 
WHO 


Nov. 10 Expert Committee on Leprosy 
Rio de Janeiro 
Nov. 24 Expert Committee on Plague 


Bombay 

Nov. 24 Expert Committee on Public 
Health Administration . Geneva 
Nov. 24 WHO/FAO — Seminar on 
Zoonoses Vienna 


Nov. 28 FAO/WHO — Joint Committee 
on Nutrition Gambia 
Dec, 15 Expert Committee on Profes- 
sional & Technical Education Naney 
Jan. 12 11th Session of the Executive 
Board ; ‘ Geneva 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Nov. 26 International Chamber of 
Shipping—Annual General Meeting 
London 

Dee. 5 International Union for Child 
Welfare—International Study Con- 
ference ‘ Bombay 
Dee. S World Veterans Federation — 
General Assembly London 


Dee. 11 World’s YMCA, World's YWCA, 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, World Council of Churches, 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion—World Conference of Christian 
Youth Kottayam, Travancore/India 

Dee. 14 International Conference of 
Social Work—6th Conference Madras 


Dee. 16 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions—Congress 

Brussels 

Dee. 20 Joint Committee of Interna- 


tional Teachers’ Federations — 14th 


session Paris 
Dee. 26 The Econometric Society — 
Annual Joint Meeting with social 
science organizations Chicago 
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OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 8 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


390th PLENARY MEETING— 
OCTOBER 27 
Election of sixth 
Yugoslavia was 
teenth ballot. 
elected at 389th Meeting.) 

Election of two members of Trusfee- 
ship Council: El Salvador was_re- 
elected and Syria elected on first ballot. 
Report of Security Council (A/2167-O.R. 
Supp. 2): A/L.111, taking note of the 
report, was adopted without objection. 


39Ist PLENARY MEETING— 
NOVEMBER 6 

Report of Director of UNRWA: Adopted 
(48-0, 6 absts.) resol. recommended by 


member of ECOSOC: 
elected on the thir- 
(Five members were 


Ad Hoe 
2246). 

Appointment of members of Peace Ob- 
servation Commission: Adopted with- 
out objection draft resolution A/L.112. 


Committee in its Report (A/ 


United Nations Postal Administration: 
Adopted without objection resolution 
(A/2249) recommended by Fifth Com- 
mittee, 


membership 
A/L.113 


Application of Japan for 
in ICAO: Draft resolution 
adopted (53-0, 6 absts.). 
Report of International Law Commis- 
sion on work of its fourth session: 
Adopted without objection resolution 
recommended by the Sixth Committee 
(A/2248). 
Methods 
dealing 





and 
with 


procedures of G.A. for 
legal and drafting ques 
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Adopted (33-2, 15 absts.) resolu- 


tions: 
tion (A/2247) as a whole. 


Draft Protocol relating to Status of 
Stateless Persons: Adopted (43-5, 8 
absts.) resolution recommended by the 
Third Committee (A/2240). 


First Committee 
513th-520th MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 7 

Reports of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Reha- 
bilitation of Korea: General debate on 


OCTOBER 27- 











the reports (A/2222 and <A/2187). Fol- 
lowing draft pene were intro- 
duced: A/C.1/729 by ao A/C.1/732 
by Mexico and ey 0 by Peru. 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 
4th-7th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 27-30 
teport of Director of United Nations 
Relie f and Works Agency for Palestine 
tefugees in the Near East: General de- 
bate on the report (A/2171 and Add.1). 
Draft resolution A/AC.61/L.1 introduc- 
ed; amendments to it submitted by El 


Salvador (A/AC.61/L.2) and by Philip- 
pines. Both amendments were with- 
drawn when Committee decided to 


include in the 
gratitude to 


record an expression of 
agencies which had co- 


operated and would continue’ their 
assistance. The draft resolution was 
adopted on October 30 by 50-0 with 7 


absts. 

S8th-llth MEETINGS—NOVEMBER 3-7 
Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in Union of South Africa: General de- 
bate. Joint draft resolution A/AC.61/- 
L.5 was introduced. 


Second Committee 


196th-207th 
NOVEMBER 8 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: General debate. 
Following draft resolutions and amend- 
ments submitted: Part (a) of item 25— 
A/C.2/L.154 and Corr. 1, 1.157, 1.155 
L.161, L.162 and L.163;, Part (c) 
C.2/L.158/Rev. 1 and L.160; Part (d)— 
A/C.2/L.156 and L.158; other draft reso- 
lutions and amendments submitted— 
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A/C.2/L.164, L.165 and Corr. 1, and 
L.166. 

Third Committee 

424th-42 8th MEETINGS 

OCTOBE 27-29 

Seah: of information (agenda item 
29): Statements in debate on part a 


(Problems of freedom of 
including study of draft 
on freedom of information). 
lutions (A/C.3/L.252, L.255, 


information, 
convention 
Draft reso- 
L.256, L.258 
.259) and amendment A/C.3/L.257 
submitted, 








were U.S.S.R. submitted a 
series of amendments (A/C.3/L.254) to 
draft convention on freedom of infor- 
mation as contained in A/AC.42/7, 

429th-430th MEETINGS s sER 20 
Agenda item 29: Draft resolution A/- 
C.3/L.260 was circulated. Amendment 


A/C.3/L.257 
troduced as 


was withdrawn and rein- 
resolution A/C.3/L.257/- 


Rev.2. Decided (42-0, 12 absts.) to dis- 
euss first A/C.3/L.256. It was rejected 
23-238, 8 absts. Draft resolution A/C.3/- 
L.261 was then circulated. 


431st-432 ) 
NOVEMBER 1 
Agenda item 29: Additional draft reso 
lutions submitted were A/C.3/L.262 
L.263, 1.265 and 1.266. Dise ussed A/- 
C.3/L.252 and Add.l and decided spon- 
sors should re-submit amended text. 
Amendment A 3/L.264 to the revised 
text adopted (32-7, 15 absts.). A ‘C 3/- 
L.252/Rev.1, as amended, adopted 25-19, 
10 absts. 

33rd-434th MEETINGS—NOVEMBER 3 
Agenda item 29: Discussed A/C.3/- 
L.255/Rev.1. Adopted amendments A/- 
C.3/L.269 (22-6, 23 absts.) and A/C.3/- 
L.270 (16-6, 29 absts.). Voted on para- 
graphs of the resolution and then as a 
whole. It was rejected (19-21, 12 
absts.). 


435th-436th MEETINGS— 
NOVEMBER 4-6 
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Agenda item 29: Discussed draft reso- 





lution A/C.3/L.265. Following amend- 
ments were submitted: A/C.4/L.267, 
L.271/Rev.1, L.274, L.275, L. 276, L.277, 





L.278 and L.280. Resolution A/C.3/L.281 
submitted to replace amendment A/C.3/ 
L.271/Rev.1. Vote taken on amend- 
ments and on paragraphs of the reso- 
lution. The resolution as a whole, as 


amended, was approved 38-2, 13 absts. 


438th-440th MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 6-11 

Agenda item 2%: After statements in 
debate on A/C.3/L.257/Rev. 2, the reso- 





lution was withdrawn. A/C.3/L.266 and 
amendments thereto were then dis- 
cussed, Vote was taken on amendments 
and paragraphs of the resolution. Res- 
olution as a whole, as amended, was 
adopted 47-0, 5 absts. A/C.3/L.262 and 
amendments were discussed next. Reso- 


lution adopted 41-5, 6.absts. Debated 
A/C.3/L.263/Rev.1 and asked that a re- 
vised draft be submitted. 


Fourth Committee 


255th-260th MEETINGS— 

OCTOBER 27-31 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories transmitted under Article 
73e of the Charter (agenda item 33): 
Statements in general debate. 


261st-263rd MEETINGS— 

NOVEMBER 1-4 

Agenda item 33: Discussed three draft 
resolutions (A/2219, Annex II, A, B and 
Cc) and amendments thereto. Amend- 
ments (A/C.4/L.218 and 219) to B were 
withdrawn, Voted on B paragraph by 


paragraph and adopted it as a whole 
by 46-0 with 2 absts. Draft resolution 
A was adopted by 43-5 with 2 absts. 


Decided (25-20 with 8 absts.) to post- 


pone vote on A/C.4/208 and 212 relat- 
ing to resolution C until action had 
been taken on the resolution. 


Requests for oral hearings: Request 
from Somali Youth League (A/C.4/210) 
—Decided (36-4 with 8 absts.) to post 
pone consideration for two days. Re- 
quest from Togoland Congress (A/C.4 
211)—Decided (39-9 with 6 absts.) to 
grant a hearing. U.K. proposed that a 
sub-committee be established to dis- 
cuss the procedure to be applied to re 
quests for oral hearings. 


264th-265th MEETINGS— 
NOVEMBER 5-6 

Questions of renewal of Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (agenda item 34): State- 
ments in debate; discussed A/2219, An 
nex IT, resolution C and amendments 
thereto (A/C.4/212 and 1.223). 
Requests for oral hearings: Granted 
requests to: Somali Youth League (A 
C.4/210) 43-6 with 4 absts., Unione 
Nazionale Somala (A/C.4/217) 46-4 with 





4 absts., Assemblee traditionnelle du 
peuple, Douala (A/C.4/214) 40-5 with 
8 absts., Parti Socialiste camerounais 


(A/C.4/215) 40-5 with 8 absts., and 
GRUKR (A/C.4/216) 40-5 with 8 absts. 


266th-267th MEETINGS— 
NOVEMBER 7-8 
Agenda item 34: General debate con- 
tinued. Amendment <A/C.4/L.225  sub- 
mitted to draft resolution A/C.4/L.212 
and later withdrawn. Revision of A 
C.4/L.223 submitted by Venezuela. It 
was adopted as a whole, as amended, 
(23-16, 15 absts.). A/C.4/212 adopted 
(40-12, 2 absts.) and then adopted (40- 
12, 2 absts.) A/2219, Annex II, C asa 
whole, as amended. 


Fifth Committee 
MEETING—OCTOBER 27 
United Nations Postal Administration 
(agenda item 48): Examined reports 
A/2191 and Add.1, and A/2237. Approved 


348th 


A/2191/Add.1 (40-0). 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1953 (agenda item 42): Concluded gen- 
eral discussion and continued first 
reading of the budget. Rejected (5-30 
with 13 absts.) a U.S.S.R. proposal to 


reduce the estimates and approved (41- 
5 with 1 abst.) Advisory Committee 
recommendation for appropriation for 
Section 16, subject to reservation on 
Chapter VI. 


350th-35lst MEETINGS— 
OCTOBER 28-29 


Agenda item 42: First reading and dis- 
cussion of estimates for information 
activities. Decided (29-11 with 14 
absts.) to refer estimates back to Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Discussed and approved estimates for 
Sections 24-26 and 30-32. 


352nd MEETING—NOVEMBER 3 


Financial reports and accounts, and 
reports of Board of Auditors 

UNRWAPRNE (agenda item 39c)—De- 
cided (40-0 with 5 absts.) to recom- 
mend that G.A. accept reports A/2207 
O.R. Supp. 6B and <A/2238. UNKRA 


(agenda item 39d)—Decided (40-0 with 
5 absts.) to recommend that G.A, ac- 
cept reports A/2205-O.R. Supp. 6C and 
A/2239. 

Agenda item 42: Discussed and ap- 
proved estimates for Section 15, 18 and 
19. 


353rd-355th MEETINGS— 
NOVEMBER 4-6 
Agenda item 48: Approved report A/- 
C.5/L.183. 

Agenda item 42: Continued first re id- 
ing of Sections 20, 10, 11, 22, 23 aon 
Approved estimates for Sections 20, 
23, 3 and 6a. 


oo, Jd 
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Sixth Committee 


311th MEETING—OCTOBER 27 
Methods and procedures of G.A. for 
dealing with legal and drafting ques- 


item 53): Rejected A/- 
with 8 absts.). 


tions: (agenda 
C.6/L.239 (16-29 
MEETING—OCTOBER 28 

Draft resol. A/C.6 
with 10 absts.) as 


312th 
Agenda item 53: 
L.234 adopted (29-9 
a whole, as amended, 


International 
item 51): 





Law Commis- 


teport of ‘ 
Statements In 


sion (agenda I ’ 
general debate. Draft resolution A/- 
C.6/L.241, was adopted (42-0 with 7 





amended. 


313-316th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 29- 
NOVEMBER 3 


absts.) as 


Giving priority to codification of topic 
“Diplomatic intercourse and immuni- 


ties” (agenda tem 58): General debate. 
Discussed draft resolution A/C.6/L.250 
and amendments thereto, The resolu- 


tion as a whole, as amended, was adopt- 


ed (42-5, 4 absts.). 


817th-3820th MEETINGS— 
NOVEMBER 38-5 


Agenda: Decided to discuss agenda 
item 52 immediately after item 55 and 
to add “Amendment to Rules of Pro- 
cedure” at the end of its agenda. 

Ways and means for making evidence 


of customary international law more 
readily available (agenda item 55): 
General debate on report A/2170. C om- 


mitte ‘e received draft re ssolution - 
and amendments (A/C 
257 and L.258) thereto. al (2 
21 absts.) point 1 of A/C.6/L.256 
rejected (10-22, 13 absts.) point 
1 of A/C.6/L.257 rejected (17-25, 
absts.) nd point 2 was withdrawn. 
A/C.6/I 58 adopted (41-0, 10 absts.) 
Draft resolution A/C.6/l..255 approved 
unanimously as modified and amended. 


321st-322nd MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 7-8 
















International criminal jurisdiction 
(agenda item 52): Statements in gen- 
eral debate. 


Ad Hoe Committee on South-West 
Africa 


28th-31st MEETINGS—O¢ 
NOVEMBER 7 


held closed 


~~ 


*TOBER 


to 


Committee meetings. 


Security Council 


MEETING—NOVEMBER 6 
Draft resolu- 
and U.K. 


606th 


India-Pakistan question: 
tion S/2839 submitted by U.S. 
Statement by U.K. 
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Effective 1 November 1952 
Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency = length 
KOREAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday) 
49.38 m 


1015-1030 5.15- 5.30am UN News in Korean ) KGEI 6,075 kes 


KRCA 6,060 kes 49.50m 
| KRCA 9,515 kes 31.53 m 
| KRCA 6,185 kes 48.50m 
| KC BR 9,600 kes 31.25 m 
| KCBR 1,600 kes 41.25 m 
KCBR 6,195 kes g m 
| KCBR 1,530 kes 1.48 m 
{ Hono 
f lulul 6,160kes 48.69m 


| Hono 
lulu If 9,650 kes 31.09m 
Manila 
I 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
Manila 


II 15,245 kes 19.68 m 
| Manila 
J Ill 6,125 kes 48.98 m 
EUROPEAN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Saturday) 
1700-1725 = 12.00-12.25 pm UN Russian Program 11,720 kes 25.60 m 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM I—(Monday-Saturday) 


1800-1810 1.00- 1.10 pm UN News in English 
1810-1815 1.10- 1.15pm UN News in French 
1815-1820 1.15- 1.20pm RDF Correspondents | 
Dispatch 
1820-1830 =—:1.20- 1.30 pm Egyptian Delegation | 
‘alk } 
1830-1835 1.30- 1.35 pm Correspondent Dis- | 
patch in Arabic | 
1835-1900 1.35- 2.00 pm UN Arabic Program | 
1900-1915 2.00- 2.15pm BBC Correspondent { 
Dispatch -WBOS 15,210kcs 19.72m 
1915-1925 2.15- 2.25pm UN Newsin Dutch | 
1925-1930 2.25- 2.30 pm “2 News in Serbo- | WRCA 11,775 kcs 25.48m 
roat 
1930-1940  2.30- 2.40pm Correspondent Dis- | 
patch in Serbo- 
eee 
1940-1945 = 2.40- 2.45 pm UN News in Danish | 
1945-1950 = 2.45- 2.50pm Correspondent Dis- | 
patch in Danish | 
1950-2000 2.50- 3.00 pm UN News in English  ) 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM I—(Monday-Saturday) 
2300-2345 6.00- 6.45 pm 
grams in Spanish WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48 m 


UN News and Pro- Lwero 15,330 kes 19.57 m 
WABC 11,890 kes 25.23 m 


2345-2350 = 6.45- 6.50 pm UN News in French WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48 m 
2350-2400 6.50- 7.00 pm UN News and Pro- {wane 11,830 kes 25.36 m 
grams in Spanish WRUL 15,285 kes 19.63 m 

0015-0030 7.15- 7.30pm UN Portuguese Pro- (eee 15,210 kes 19.72 m 
gram WABC 9,650 kes 31.09m 

yw ABC 11,790 kes 25.45 m 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM II—( Monday-Saturday) 











UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


Wave 


GMT EsT length 
EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM II—(Tuesday-Sunday GMT) 


Sta- lre- 


Program tion quency 





0415-0430 11.15-11.30am UN News in Persian 
0430-0440 11.30-11.40 am Correspondent Dis- 
patch in Arabic 
(Cyprus) WLWO 040 kes 49.67 m 
0440-0445 11.40-11.45am Correspondent Dis- | 
patch in Arabic | 
(Syria) |} WLWO 9,520 kes 31.51 m 
0445-0455 11.45-11.55am UN News in Pushtu 
0455-0500 11.55-12.00 am UN News in Duri | 
0500-0505 12.00-12.05am Correspondent Dis 
patch 
0505-0510 12.05-12.10am Correspondent Dis- > 
patch in Arabic Pangier 
0510-0520 12.10-12.20am UN News in Amharic 4 9,700 kes 30.93 m 
0520-0525 12.20-12.25am UN News in Hebrew 
0525-0530 12.25-12.30am Correspondent Dis- Tangier 
patch in Hebrew 9 7,200 kes 41.67m 
0530-0540 12.30-12.40 am UN News in Turkish 
0540-054 12.40-12.45 am UN News in Arabic 
(Cyprus) 
0545-0552 12.45-12.52am UN News in Greek 
552-0600 12.52- 1.00am Correspondent Dis- 
patch 
TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday) 
KRCA 6.185 kes 48.50 m 
0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN English Program KRCA 9,515kes 31.53 m 
0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN French Program KRCA 11,755 kes 25.52m 
(Sundays only) Hono- 
0730-0740 2.30- 2.40 am UN News in Tagalog lulu IL 9,650 kcs 31.09m 
0740-0750 »40- 2.50 am UN News in Indones- 7? Mania 
ian I 17,780 kes 16.87 m 
0750-0800 2.50 3.00 am UN News in Th Manila 
0800-0830 3.00- 3.30am UN Chinese Tesi II 15.250 kes 19.67m 
0830-0845 3.30- 3.45 am UN News in English Manila 
TIT* 11.890 kes 25.23 m 


*From 0715-0830 GMT 


SOUTH EAST ASIA PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday 
UN News in Hindi GRZ 21,6 
Correspondent Dis- / 

\ GSV 


GMT) 


10kes 13.86 m 


0930-0937 

0937-0945 
patch in English 
for India 


0945-1000 UN News in Urdu 17,810 kes 16.84m 
BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS—( Monday-Saturday) 
1615-174 11.15-12.45 pm English/French WRCA 15,280 kes 19.63 m 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 


1830-1845 UN News in English ) 


UN News in French § 6,672 kes 


44.07 m 
SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES—( Monday-Saturday) 


leeland, and South 
Service for 


Africa 


rebroadcas 


Norway, France, 
Tranmission 


rhe United Nations program for 
will be carried by Addressed Program 
over the Domestic Broadcasting Systems. 





The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations verification card and a 
copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this schedule, or 
for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the United States, 
should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 
United Nations 
New York 





0200-0300 9.00-10.00 pm UN News and Pro- UWLWO 11,710 kes 25.62m | Published by the Department of Public Information 
grams in Spanish SWLWO 9,700kes 30.93 m | Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 
“U.N. TODAY”—a 15-minute summary of the latest UN news, featuring heard over 500 stations in the United States. 


Nations sessions and 
Mondays through Fri 
System, the 


the recorded voices of delegates taking part in United 
reports of UN activities around the world, is carried 


days over some 250 stations including the Mutual Broadcasting 


UN’s Network for Peace and the Dominion Network of ¢ anada, In New York 
City the following stations carry this program: W MCA 570 kes 10:45-11:00 
pm, WEVD 1330 kes 8:45-9:00pm, WBNX 1380 kes 10:30-10:45 pm and 
WWRL 1600 kes 10:45-11:00 pm 

“U.N. NEWS’’—a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:5( 55 pm, EST, over WNYC, New 


York City. 


“U.N. transcribed dramatic series, is 


STORY”—-a_ weekly 


15-minute 


outlets are 


New York City 
Check newspapers for exact time or 


stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. 


call the station 


UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A _ 15-minute 


review of U.N. activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm, EST on Statior 
CKAC (Montreal). 
Principal meetings of the United Nations are |broadcast over station 


WNYC in New York. 


Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 


York. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 


Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil Bruxelles. 

WwW. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adoiphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
ond Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 


Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 

Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo, 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 21) Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 
Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 

Cuba: 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitv- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida su: 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta, 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras |. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 


84, Djakarta. 


tran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 


Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdao 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency, Ltd.. Com 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 
Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F, 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and 


Arequipa. 
Philippines: 
D. P Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanwul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik‘s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


THE UNITED NATION 
AT WORK 


A new series of pamphlets describing the work 
of the United Nations in various fields, 


Human Rights 


in the United Nations 
The United Nations at Work, No. 1 


A review by Charles Malik (Lebanon). Chair- 
man of the Commission on Human Rights, of 
the problems encountered and progress made 
in the preparation of covenants on human 
rights. Includes the texts of two draft cove- 
nants covering economic, social and cultural 
rights and civil and political rights. 

21 pages. (U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1.26) 

$0.15,  1/- Sterling, 0.50 Swiss franes. 


The Record and Responsibilities of 
the Economic and Social Council 


The United Nations at Work, No. 2 


An appraisal by Syed Amjad Ali ( Pakistan). 
President of the Economic and Social Council, 
with a résumé of the many important deci- 
sions taken by the Council during its four- 
teenth session. 


35 pages. (U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1.27) 
$0.15, 1/- stg., 0.50 Swiss franes. 


World Social Situation Today 
The United Nations at Work, No. 3 


An abridgment of the first United Nations 
social survey highlighting the international 
situation with regard to health. food. housing. 
education, work, employment. income, ete. 
Includes excerpts of remarks by Delegates 
during discussion of the report in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


12 pages. (U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1.29) 
$0.15,  1/- stg. 0.50 Swiss franes. 


Tanganyika: 
Its Present and its Future 
The United Nations at Work, No. 4 


An account of the Trusteeship Council’s re- 
view of the Administering Authority’s annual 
report on Tanganyika, together with the Coun- 
cil’s consideration and action on a complaint 
by the Wa-Meru Tribe. 


28 pages. (U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1.28) 
$0.15, 1/- stg. 0.50 Swiss franes. 


English editions available in national cur- 
rencies from United Nations sales agents. 








